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CITIZENS, O'F PENNSYLVANIA. 1 
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AFTER: the following pages were delivered 


from the preſs, ſome obſervations upon thoſe parts - 
of their contents, which relate to our particular 
ſtate, occurred with very conſiderable force. 


Theſe were accompanied by intereſting. reflecti- 


ons upon the exiſting circumſtances of the coun- 
try. It appeared uſeful to introduce them in a. 
prefatory note, that they might eneourage our 
perſeverance in the ancient line of policy and 
conduct, which have produced eſſects ſo tranſ- 


cendently favourable to our local ifitereſts, with- 


out injuſtice to our fiſter ſtates, or to the foreign 


It appears b che return on the 40gth pa 8. 
that the ſtate of Pennſylvania (or the city of Phi- 


ladelphia) exported in the year, ending in 


tember, 1793, of foreign and domeſtic goods, 


* 


nearly ſeven- eighths of the ſum exported by New- 
| York, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, Maſſachuſetts, 
and New-Hampſhire ; and that thoſe exports of 
Philadelphia were 1,17, 57/2 dollars more than 2 
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the exports of New-England. At the ſame time, 
it is well known, that Baltimore received a conſi- 
derable part of the produce of this ſtate, and that 
ſome of it is uſually ſent out by land to the Pa- 


towmac, and by water through the river Ohio. 


The migrators from New-England, New-York, 
New-Jerſey, Delaware, Maryland, Europe, and 
in that year from the Weſt-Indies, were conſum- 


ing largely of articles, which would otherwiſe 


have greatly increaſed the value of our exporta- 
tions. „ | BF 
Having reference to the number of tons and to 


the quality, it will be found, that we built new 


veſſels in the ſame year to an amount double that 


of any other port in the United States. 


The increaſe of the exports of the United States 
in flour, ſince the year 1786, has been about 
$00,000 barrels. This article is received by New- 


England, the Carolinas, and Georgia, in a much 


greater degree from the middle ſtates, than it is 
exported from the former ſeven, This very great 


- Increaſe is therefore confined to Pennſylvania, 
New-Jerſey, New-York, Delaware, Maryland. 


and Virginia ; and it is not the principal ſtaple of 
the laſt two ſtates, which export more in value of 
tobacco than of flour. The difference in the value 
of the flour ſhipped from theſe ſix ſtates in 1786, 
and that in 1793, is about fix millions of dollars, 
calculating as well upon the increaſe of price as of 


_— The whole increaſe of the exports of 


union, fince March 1789, is about eight mil- 


Hons of dollars, of which more than two millions : | 
were in foreign goods. $0 nd 


Pentſylvenia, and Maryland, which exports 
do- 


conſiderably for Pennſylvania, ſhipped, 
meſtic and foreign goods, in t792, Dollars, 


| „„ 6.370, 904 
The ſame two ſtates ſhipped in 1793, 10,645,855 


Was 


PREFATORT who <0 
The difference in favour of the latter year was 
4.274,91 dollars, This was about ſeventeen 
twentieth parts of the increaſe of. the exports of 
the United States in the ſame time. 
Tbe whole exports of New-York, in 1793, 
Ot pd HOWS 05 0 0 OG 
The mere increaſe of the exports of — 
_ Pennſylvania, between 1792 and 19793, ' 
„0 1 . 3,138,999 | 
The exports of Pennſylvania, for  — 
the half year only, ending on the 3oth — 
March, 1794, were, Duaollats 3,533,397 
J be increaſe of the ris of the United States 
in 1793, beyond thole of 1992, was about 
5$,000;000 dollars, of which the above increaſe of 
Pennſylvania alone, in that time, was thirty-one 
_ iftieth parts: or more than three fifth. 
_ © The population of Pennſylvania appears to have 
increaſed, in 23 years, nearly in the proportion of 
from 39 to 91; though the whole term of a revo · 
lutionary and invaſive war of ſeven years was in- 
cluded *, This conſiderably exceeds Dr. Frank. 
lin's eſtimate of doubling in twenty years. No-. ¾ 
that all New-England is full, except Main and 
Vermont, the contiguous ſtates of New-Jerſey and 
Delaware are overſtocked, and Maryland nearly 
| fo; and above all; now that Europe is full and 
much diſturbed, a eurious rapidity of population 
is to be expected in a ſtate with ſo much unim- 
proved land, difpofition and capacity for manu- 


\ 


fractures, wealth, foreign intercourſe, energy, and 
ennterpriſe, as Pennſylvania. The ſurplug popu». 


lation of New-England, New-Jerſey, Delaware, 

and Maryland, at five per cent, is above 69,000 

| 23 per annum; and the ſurplus of the old 

ſettlements of this ſtate is above twenty · two thuu - 
fand per annum. 5 5 
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be plenty of pit-coal in Pennſylvania will 
very ſoon give it an immenſe advantage over all 
the interiour country north and eaſt of it; in 
which, though colder than Pennſytvania, it is 


not known, that there is one coal mine open, or 


that there is any conſiderable appearance of that 
invaluable foſſil. Wood and timber are very 
much decreaſed in the principal part of New. 
: England, and in New-Jerſey, but is abundant in 
0 and Vermont, and in many parts of New- 
II 
It cannot be too much enforced and reiterated, 
that the interiour and weſtern counties of Penn- 
ſylvania, and the weſtern country in general, 
ought to procure, at any expence, the moſt valu- 
able breeding animals, which can be obtained— 
horſes, mares, horned cattle, and ſheep : becauſe 
their diſtance from the ſea-ports dictates the moſt 
intelligent and particular attention to the grazing 
huſbandry. Horned cattle have been driven to 
Philadelphia from Maſſachuſetts and North-Caro- 
lina, and mules from Connecticut to Baltimore. 
The journey from the Ohio to Philadelphia is not 
more difficult, ER OE | 
The practice of the eaſtern ſtates in regard to 
ſchools deſerves the moſt ſerious attention of the 
wiſe and good. It appears to have reſulted in 
New-England from their ſettling in townſhips of 
four, five, and fix miles ſquare. Perhaps it would 
be moſt eafily accompliſhed in Pennſylvania by 
_ dividing the ſtate into ſuch townſhips. The ut- 
moſt . from a ſchool, in the centre of a 
diviſion of four miles ſquare, would be very little 
more than a mile. : hg af #4 
It is obviouſly of the greateſt importance to 
this' country, and to Pennſylvania, that it's citi- 
.zens ſhould continue to be — attached to the 
N | | Union 
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Uniop of the American States. An, oppoſte.dif- 
| poſition would be an errour the malt Fatal, and 
1 b 


t moſt extreme. INS, 


was never urg to che improvement 
ancement of Pennſylvania ſo great an ag- 


regate of money, as is N direQly or in- 
Wel at the preſent time. - The improvements 
at the falls of Delaware, at Alexandria on the ſame | 
river, oppoſite to Bucks, at Wilſonville on. the 
Walenpaupack, at Aſſylum on the Suſquehanna, 
at Connewaga by that company, at the Brandy- 
wine, Schuylkill and Tulpehocken canals, at the 
Lancaſter turnpike road, at the Black Friar falls 
of Suſquehanna, in the private buildings at Pittſ- 
burg, the mills, work-ſbops, and dwelling houſes, 
in eyery town and every quarter of the ſtate, to- 
gether with.the expenditures upon roads, bridges, 
aud rivers, amount to a prodigious ſum, have at- 
tracted artiſts, mechanics, and labourers, from 
bother ſtates, and eyen from Europe, and have 
caught the ſtream of emigration ere it paſſed from 
eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth. It may be 
truly ſaid, that the profits, not only of agricul- 
ture, but of trade, manufactures, funds, and 
banks, are turned, to a great amount, to the pro- 
motion of the landed intereſt, * | Dead rann $ 
by many other Americans, and by. oreigners of 
ſeveral nations, £3 oy ele 
The manufactured imports of the ſtate of Penn - 
 ſylvania are ſomewhat leſs than thoſe of New- 
York ; though the exports of this ſtate are ſo much 
greater. This is a clear proof of the magnitude, 
of the manufactures of Pennſylvania. Gunpow- 
der, linſeed oil, glue, paper, boqks, engravings, 
carriages, braziery, copper ware, tin and pewter. 
wares, iron caſtings, ſaddlery, hats, carriagys for 


pleaſure and work, paper hangings,. paſteboard, 
ts, ſhoes, tanned and tawed leather, parch- 
| 5 : : | ments, 


J 
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fans, windſor and ruſh bottom chairs, hanfebold: 
manufactures of woollen, cotton, and linen, ſet 
| york, gold work, filver plate, rolled and fit iron 
and ftcel, and manufactures thereof and of lead; 
leather breeches, whips, gloves, horſemen's caps, 
eartouch boxes, canteens, ſword blades, bayo« 
nets, muſkets, fiſles, drums, boats, ' ſhips' and 
| veflels, beer, diſtilled ſpirits, and many other 
articles to a great amount indeed, are manufac- 
tured in the city of Philadelphia, in the horoughs, 
and in the counties of Pennſylvanla; are tranſ- 
ported, in many inſtances, by land and water, to 
feveral other ſtates; and, in many inſtances, are 
exported to foreign countries, This is the real 
cauſe of a difference, which has attracted ſome 
obſervation ; and this important cireumſtanee is 
conceived to be one of the ſtrongeſt points in fa- 
vour of the reſources, powers, and effleieney of 
+ Pennſylvania, From this ſolid truth it is obvious, 
that upon an accurate and corpprehenfive ſtate · 
ment of her commerce, foreign and domeſtic, by 
fea and land, a great balance would appear in'fa- 
your of this ſtate. | 2 
The people of Pennſylvania owe very little mo. - 
ney indeed to their American brethren; but, on 
the contrary, have always much due to them on 
all ſides. T hey partake more largely in the ready 
money branches of foreign commerce; beeauſe of 
their own valuable ſtaples, and of the extent of 
their capital, and their habits, of exporting to fo- 
reign countries, from the ſouthern ports, the pro- 


ductions of thoſe ſtates. In the eredit trades Rey 


take a very. large ſhare, and are ſecond to none in 
punctuality of payment, 1 | 
The citizens of Philadelphia conſume in their 
arts, trades, and families, and export to foreign 
countries fo much of the produce of the 28 h 
ry e * 


_ . PREFATORY' NOTE, * 
that they appear to have a ſtrong intèreſt to parti- 
' cipate 2 them. While the Britiſh and French 
| partake in the American fiſheries, ' and in the 
whale fiſhery of every ſea, it will continue to'be 
a matter of certainty, that the enterprizing ſhip 
owners and mariners of Philadelphia may at any 
time make the experiment. VOOR 
The facts and ideas in this note, relative to the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, together with thoſe in the 
4th chapter of the firſt book, and in the 6th chap- 

ter of the ſecond bock, will tend to prove to us, 
| who are of that proſperous ſtate, it's very deep 
_— in maintaining juſt government and pub. 
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wiſe cn 
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 KEHATTERL 
5 INTRODUCTORY RueMaARKs. 


Tux rogreſſive courſe of things, in ng 
* — the taſk of thoſe, who a 
take to treat of their affairs, particularly difficult. 
The inceſſant changes, produced by public opera- 
tions and private induſtry, occaſion the repreſen- 
tations of one year to be imperfect and diſſimilar 
pictures, in thoſe which follow ſoon after. In no 
country have theſe obſervations been more ſtrik- 
ingly exemplified, than in the United States of 
America. The actual ſituation of many parts of 
their affairs is nearly te reverſe of what it was at 
times within the memory of children. This cir- 
cumſtance has ſuggeſted the idea, that collections 
of papers, which have been publiſhed at the dif- 
ferent ſtages of n affairs during the exiſt- 


5 mg 


L 8:3 

ing peace, (like thoſe which occupy this volume) 
introduced in each inſtance by conciſe explana- 
tory remarks, and cloſed by ſuch brief obſerva- 
tions on its particular ſubject, as ariſe in the pre- 
ſent time, would be of conſiderable utility to 
thoſe, who may deſire to know, and thoroughly 
to underſtand, the ſituation of the United States. 
The publications, now diſpoſed in that form, 
were all produced in America by the ſtate of 
things at the moment, and were given to the 
orld without any reſervation as to the writer's 
name. It is an intereſting preſumption, therefore, 
to perſons abroad, that conſiderable dependance 
may be reaſonably placed by them upon facts, 
which have been, in moſt inftances, brought for- 
ward with a view to the uſe of the inhabitants of 
the United States; and which have been ſtated 
and aſſerted, in the moſt public manner, before 
the beſt informed people. of the country. Groſs 
deceptions, or many erroneous repreſentations, 
are not very likely to be found in ſuch a collec- 
tion. It is, however, prudent and neceflary to 
obſerve, that the field of information and inquiry. 
ia the United States is ſo extenſive, diverted, 
and variable, that many very intereſting facts re- 
main unknown to their moſt attentive inhabitants. 
There is no t, therefore, that thoſe, who are 
well acquainted with any portion of the United 
States, will perceive many inſtances of advan- 
tages, which are not contemplated in this collec- 
tion. All that is intended to be affirmed, in re- 
gard to the matter they comprize, is, that the va- 
nous allegations they contain were really warrant- 
ed by truth, or by ſincere belief, at the time when 
they were written. | ? 
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Facts and Con ſiderations relative to tie Agricul. 
© tare, Manufuctures, Fiſheries, and Navigation, 
and tie Import, Export, and Coafting Trade; 
intended to elucidate the Commercial Intereſts of 
the United States.. A | 


; 
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NoTwiraHsTANDING the actual proſperity 
of the United States of America at this time, tt 
is a fact, which ought not to be concealed; that 
their affairs had fallen into a very diſagreeable 
condition in the year 1786. The derangements 
and injuries of a civil and invaſive war, of more 
than ſeven years duration, the defects of the late 
national confederation and government, the con- 
fuſed maſs of debts, both publie and private, 
which had ariſen from various cauſes, with other 
unfavourable circumſtances, had reduced the 
country to a painful fituation. Commerce among 
other things, was of courſe deeply affected. From 
the diſpoſitions of free governments to foſter 
trade, and from the facility with which the mer- 
_ cantile citizens communicate with each other, 
mealures were taken in a majority of the ſtates 
for the appointment of a convention of commiſ- 
ſioners, to deviſe ſome mode of relief. The de- 
feQive repreſentation, which that body contain- 
ed, when aſſembled at Annapolis *, and the 
alarming complexion of public affairs in general 
at that juncture, produced an unanimous convic- 
tion in the commiſſioners, that the ſalvation - 
| „ e 


* In the Autumn of 1786. 


| L 4 ] 
the country required the appointment of another 
Convention, with more general powers. .Such a 
body was ſoon after conſtituted, and commenced 
it's ſittings at Philadelphia in the ſpring of 187. 
The following conſiderations relative to the Ame- 
 Fican trade were publiſhed in that City, and in- 
ſcribed to the members of the Convention, at an 
early period of their buſineſs. It is proper to re- 
mark, and by the kindneſs of heaven it can be 
ſaid with truth, that the unfayourable part of the 
circumſtances, which are detailed in this. eſſay, 
have given place to that proſperous ſtate of com- 
merce, which a country of diverſified and pro- 
ductive agriculture muſt ever - poſſeſs, either in 
the foreign or domeſtic line, while it maintains 
with fincerity and vigilance 2e freedom of it's citi. 
'2ens, and with energy and firmneſs, the rights of 
An inquiry into the 828 on which a commer» 
cia ſyſtem for the United States of America 
ſhould be founded; to which are added, 2 
Political obſervations connected with the ſubject. 
— Read before the Society for | Political Inqui- 
Ties, convened at the. Houſe ' of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, in Philadelphia, May 11, 1787. 


There are in every country certain important 
criſes, when exertion or neglect muſt produce 
conſequences of the utmoſt. moment. The pe- 
Tiod, at which the inhabitants of theſe ſtates have 
now arrived, will be admitted, by every atten- 
tive and ſerious perſon, to be clearly of this de- 
| ſcription. X i VVV 

Our money abſorbed by a wanton conſumption 
of imported luxuries, a fluctuating paper medium 
beginning to be ſubſtituted in it's ſtead, foreign 
OI "= MET e 
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AE 
commerce * extremely circumſcribed, and a fe- 
deral government not only ineffective but dif- 


jointed, tell us —_ too plainly, that further 
u 


negligence may ruin us for ever. Impreſſed with 
this view of our affairs, the writer of the follow- 
ing pages has ventured to intrude upon the pub- 
he. But as neither his time nor opportunities 
will permit him to treat of all the great objects, 
which excite his apprehenfions, or engage his 
wiſhes, he means principally to conflne himſelf 
to that part of them, which have been moſt ſub- 


jected to his obſervations and inquiries. - 


- Tuſt opinions on our general affairs muſt neceſ- 
ſarily precede ſuch a well deviſed ſyſtem of com- 
mercial regulations, as will extend our trade as 
far as it can be carried, without affecting unfa- 


vourably our other jntereſts. It may therefore 
be uſeful in the firſt place, to take a comparative 


view of the two moſt important objects in the 
United States our agriculture and commerce. 
In a country bleſt with a fertile ſoil, and a cli- 
mate admitting ſteady labour; where the cheap- 
neſs of land tempts the European from his home, 
and the manufacturer from his trade f, we are led 
by a few moments reflection to fix on agriculture 
as the great leading intereſt. From this we ſhall 
find moſt of our other advantages reſult, ſo far 
as they ariſe from the nature of our affairs, and 
where they are not produced by the operation of. 
laws—the fiſheries are the principal exception. 
In order to make a true eſtimate of the magni- 
"I 6 2275 | | tude 

* In regard to its old channels under the Britiſh — 66 
and the new channels not having then diſcovered themſelves, 
or their importance. SI Er nr ER lors s © $8 mes 
. + It may be truly affirmed in the middle ftates, that agri- 
culture draws more of the emigrating European artizans from 
manufactures, than manufactures draw of the farmers from 
agriculture. F 


1 „„ | 
tude of agriculture, we muſt remember, that it 
is encouraged by few-or no duties on the impor- 
tation of rival produce *—that it furniſhes out- 
ard cargoes not only for all our own ſhips, but 
thoſe alſo which foreign nations ſend, to our ports, 
or in other words, that it pays for all, our im- 
portations f— that it ſupplies a part of the cloth- 
ing of our people, and the food of them and 


0 their cattle— that what is conſumed. at home, in- 


cluding the materials for manufacturing, is many 
times the value of what is exported that the 
number of people employed in agriculture is at 
leaſt nine parts in ten of the inhabitants of Ame- 


rica {—that therefore the planters. and farmers 


compoſe the body of the militia, the bulwark of 
the nation—that the value in property, occupied 
by agriculture, is far greater than that employed 
in every other way—that the ſettlement of our 
waſte lands, and ſubdividing our improved farms, 
are every year increaſing the pre-eminence of the 
agricultural intereſt—that the reſources we de- 
rive from it are at all times certain and indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary—and laſtly, that the rural life pro- 
motes health and morality by its. active nature, 
and by keeping our people from the luxuries and 
vices of the towns. In ſhort, agriculture appears 
to be the ſpring of our commerce, and the pa- 
rent of our manufatures. N 
The commerce of America, including our ex- 
ports, imports, ſhipping, manufactures, and fiſn- 
eries, may be properly conſidered as forming one 
| Intereſt. So uninformed and miſtaken have many 
of us been, that it has been ſtated as our greateſt 
E ö N object; 


* A. D. 1787, and under the laws of the ſeveral ſtates 

+ The fiſheries were then the only exception, but manufac- 
tures are beginning to form another, though much leſs impor- 
tant, yet: A. D. 1789. h 3 i 
„„ 
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object; and it is feared, that it is yet beli ed by 


ſome. to be the moſt important intereſt of New- 
England. But calculations care ully. made do not 
raiſe the proportion of property, or, the number 


* 


vigation, and trade *, to one- eighth of the pro- 


of men employed in manufactures, fiſheries, na- 


LEE” 


to fiſh or trade—nine parts in ten of their cargoes 


—the ſubſiſtence of the manufacturers, and much 
of their raw materials are the produce of our 
lands. In almoſt all the countries of Europe, ju- 
dicious writers have conſidered commerce as the 
handmaid of agriculture: if true there, with us 
it muſt be unqueſtionable. The United States 
have yet few factories to throw into the ſcale 
againſt the landed intereſt. We have in our 
lands full employment for our preſent inhabitants, 
and inſtead of ſending colonies to newly diſco- 
vered iſlands, we have adjoining townſhips and 
counties, whoſe vacant fields await the future in- 
creaſe of our people. 1 


I a comparative view of the importance of 


our various intereſts, ſhould terminate in a con- 
viction of the great ſuperiority of agriculture over 
9 | 8 | | 7.5 
; As regular occupations, &c. A. D. 1987. The manu- 
facturers are but little more than half of the people of Eng- 


„ | 


* 


all the reſt Sönbiged- if migration noted 
countries, and natural increaſe be daily adding to 
the number of our planters and farmers—if f the 
ſtates be poſſeſſed of millions of vacant acres, 
that court the cultivator's hand—if the 'ſettle- 
ment of theſe immenſe tracts will greatly and ſtea- 
dily increaſe the means of ſubſiſtence, the'reſour- 
ces and powers of the country—if they will 
prove an inherent treaſure, of which neither fol- 
ly nor chance can deprive us—let us be careful 
to do nothing, which may interrupt this happy 
progreſs of our affairs. Should we, from a miſ. 
conception of our true intereſts, or from any 
other cauſe, form a ſyſtem of commercial regu· 
lations, prejudicial to this great maſs of property, 
and to this'great body of the people, we muſt in- 
jure our country during the continuance of the 
errour; and we muſt finally return, under the 
diſadvantages of further changes, to that plan, 
which it muſt be our ſincere defire, as it is our 
ſerious duty, at this time to deviſe “. ; 
While we feel an abſplute conviction, that our 
true intereſts ſhould Fol ſtrain us from burdening | 
or impeding agriculture in any way whatever, we 
muſt be ready to admit, that ſound policy requires 
our giving every encouragement to commerce and 
it's connexions , which may be found conſiſtent 
with a due regard to agriculture, - _ | 
The communication between the different ports 
of every nation is a buſinefs entirely in their pow- 
er—The policy of moſt countries has been to ſe- 
cure this domeſtic navigation to their own people. 
AT „ 


rs The ſtate of information, connected with commercial te- 
tion, was very unſatisfactory in 1787. We had very 

w ſtate documents, and leſs — To legiſlate then 

— i the ſubject was a more difficult 0 uncertain r bufneßz tan 
it now is. A. D. 1793. | 
+ The fiſheries and tk | 
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The extenſive coaſts, the immenſe bays,” and nu- 
merous rivers, of the United States, have already 
made this an important object, and it muſt in- 
creaſe: with our population v. As the places; at 
which the cargoes of coaſting veſſels are deliver- 
ed, muſt be ſupplied with American produce 
from ſome part of the Union; and as the mer- 
chant can always have American bottoms, to tranſ- 
port the goods of the producing ſtate to the ſtate 
conſuming them; no interruption to the market 
of the planters and farmers can be apprehended; 
from prohiditing tranſportation in foreign bottoms 
from port to port within the United States A 
ſingle exception may perhaps be proper, per- 
mitting foreign veſſels to carry from port to port, 
or the purpoſe of finiſhing their ſales, any goods 
that ſhall be part of the cargoes they — into 
the Union, from the 8 Foreign place at which they 
loaded. The fleets of colliers on the Britiſh coaſt 
evince the poſſible benefits of ſuch a regula- 

The conſumption of fiſh, oil, whalebone, and 
other articles obtained through the fiſheries, 'in'* 
the towns and counties that are convenient to 
navigation, has become much greater than is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed. -- It is ſaid, that no leſs than 
five thouſand barrels of mackarel, ſalmon, and 
pickled cod-fiſh, are vended in the city of Phila- 
delphia annually. Add to them the dried fiſh, 
oil, ſpermaceti candles, whalebone, &e. and it 
will be found that a little fleet of ſloops and 
ſchooners muſt be employed in the buſineſs. - ö 

1 85 . The 


The coaſting veſſels, entered at the cuſtom-houſe of Phila- 
delphia in the year 1785, were 567 fail; all the other entries 
of ſea-veſſels in the ſame year were por. .. 

1 The freight made by a foreign veſſel from Boſton to Phi- 
ladelphia, or from New-York to Virginia, or from Philadel- 
Phia to Charleſtown, is a total loſs to the United States 


TH | 
Tha demand for the uſe of the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts of the Union, to which theſe ſupplies 
can be carried, is already conſiderable; and the 
increaſe of our towns and manufactures will ren- 
der it more ſo every year. In the preſent ſtate 
of our navigation, we can be in no doubt of pro- 
euring theſe ſupplies by means of our own veſſels. 
Ihe country that interferes moſt with iq in our 
own market is Nova Scotia; which alſo, it is ſaid, 
has had ſome emigrants from our fiſhing towns 
fince the decline of their buſineſs. Such: eneou- 
ragement to this valuable branch of commerce, 
as would ſecure the benefits of it to our own peo- 
ple, without injuring our other eſſential intereſts, 
is certainly worth attention. The Convention 
will find, probably, on conſideration of this 
point, that a duty or prohibition of foreign arti- 
cles, ſuch as our own fiſheries ſupply, will be ſafe 
and expedient .. „ ß nA ou 
The article in the Britiſh trade laws, which 
confines the importation of foreign goods to the 
bottoms of the country producing them, and of 
their own citizens, appears applicable to our fitu- 
ation. By means of thoſe two flags we ſhould be 
certain of the neceſſary importations, and we 
- ſhould throw out of each department of the car- 
rying trade every competitor, except the ſhips of 
the nation by which the goods were produced or 
manufactured. All trade with ſeveral countries, 
ſuch as China and India, the veſlels of which 
ſeldom or never make foreign voyages, would 
be ſecured in our own hands. It will be found, 
that a modified application of this regulation in 
practice will be attended with no difficulties or 
Wet: „„ inconveniencies; 


* The plan of the Convention was not at that time known. 


Inſtead of a power to lay partitular duties being granted to 
Congreſs, the better grant of a power to regulate our national 


commerce was made. 


1 
inconveniencies; and befides. the immediate be- 
nefits abready mentioned; our merchants will be 
led directly to the original market for the ſupplies 
of which we ſtand in need. Inſtead of purchaſ- 
ing the goods of Ruſſia, or the Eaſt Indies, in 
England, France, or Holland, our own ſhips will 


ſail directly to the fountain, whence: they have 


hit herto flowed. to us through foreign channels. 
The credits given to us in Europe, after the 
peace, kept us in the practice of going to a very 
few places, for all our importations. But they 
have truſted us in many inſtances at a dear rate 
indeed; and however uſeful credit may be as a 
ſupplement to our means of trade in this young 

country, it is very certain, that we ſhould 

hand. Bs 1. 

Theſe are the principal encouragements to fo- 
reign commerce, which occur at preſent as pro- . 
per to form a part of a permanent ſyſtem for the 
United States. Regulations for temporary pur- 
poſes, ſuch as reſtrictions and prohibitions af- 
fecting particular nations, it is not meant to 
ſpeak of here. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that they ſhould be adopted with great prudence 
and deliberation, as they may affect us very un- 

favourably, if they ſhould. be tried in vain. 
In taking meaſures to promote manufactures, 
Ve mult be careful, that the injuries to agricul - 
ture and the general intereſts of commerce, do 
not exceed the advantages reſulting from them. 
The circumſtances of the country, as they relate to 
this buſineſs, ſhould be diſpaſſionately and thoroughly 
examined *. Though it is confeſſed, that the 
United States have full employment for all their 
| . citizens 


* This has been uently done ſince 1786, and the ſub- 
zect ĩs now reduced to ſome plain andiſafe principles. 
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y out, to the beſt advantage, our funds in 8 
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eltizens in the extenſive field of agrieulture; 


yet as we have a valuable body of manufacturers 


already here, as many more will emigrate from 


Europe, moſt of whom may chooſe to continue 
at their trades, and as we have ſome citizens ſo 


poor as not to be able to effect a little ſettlement 


on our waſte lands, there is a real neceſſity for 


ſome wholeſome general regulations on this head. 
By taking care not to force manufactures in thoſe 


ſtates, where the people are fewer, tillage much 
more profitable, and proviſion” dearer than in'fe- 


veral others, we ſhall give (agriculture its full 


ſcope in the former, and leave all the benefits of 
manufacturing, ſo far as they are within our reach, 
to the latter. South Carolina, for example, muſt 
manufacture to an evident loſs, in many inſtan- 
ces*; while the advancement of that buſineſs in 


9 


MNMafſachuſetts will give the means of fubſiſtence 


to many whoſe occupations have been rendered 
unprofitable by the conſequences of the revolu- 
tion. A liberal policy on this ſubje& ſhould be 
adopted; and the produce of the ſouthern ſtates 
ſhould he exchanged for fuch manufactures as 
can be made by the northern, free from impoſt f. 

Another inducement to ſome ſalutary regula- 
tions on this ſubject, will be ſuggeſted by conſi- 
dering ſome of our means of conducting manu- 
factüres. Unleſs buſineſs of this kind be carried 


on, certain great natural powers of the country 


will remain inactive and uſeleſs. Our numerous 
mill feats, for example, by which flour, oil, pa- 
per, ſnuff, gunpowder, iron-work, woollen cloths, 


| boards and ſcantling, and ſome other articles, 
are prepared or perfected, would be given by- 


Providence 


— 


* Domeſtic manufacturing muſt be always exceptet. 
+ From the clauſe in the Federal Conſtitution, which ſe- © 
cures this advantage, a great ſpring is given to the -coaſting - 
trade, and to American manufactures. 
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providence in vain. If properly improved, they 


Vill ſave us an immenſe expence for the wages, 
proviſion, . clothing, and lodging of workmen, 

without diverting the people. from their farms 
Fire, as well as water, affords, if we may ſo. 
ſpeak, a fund of aſſiſtance, that cannot lie unuſed 


without an evident negle& of our beſt intereſts... 


Breweries, which, we cannot eſtimate too highly, 
diſtilleries, ſugar-houſes, potteries, caſting. and 
ſteel furnaces, and ſeveral other works, are car. 
ned on 
with the fo 


ame ſavings, - as were. particularized in 


eaking of water machines—It. is probable alſo, 
that a frequent uſe of ſteam. engines will add 
greatly to this claſs of manufactories. In ſome. 
aſes, where fire and water are not employed, 
horſes are made to ſerve the purpoſe as well, 


and on much lower terms than men. The cheap- 


neſs and the eaſy. increaſe of theſe ſerviceable 
animals inſure us this aid, to any extent that oc- 
caſion may require, which however is not likely 


to be very great. 


. The encouragement to agriculture, afforded by 


ſome manufaRories, is a reaſon of ſolid; weight 


in fayour of carrying them on with induſtry and 
ſpirit. Malt liquors, if generally uſed, linſeed 
oil ſtarch, and, were they not a poiſon to our 
morals and conſtitutions we might add, corn ſpi- 
rits, would require more grain to make them, 


than has been exported in any year ſince the re- 


volution *. We cannot omit to. obſerve here, 
that beer ſtrengthens the arm of the labourer. 


without debauching him, while the noxious 


drink now uſed enervates and corrupts him. 


14 


. . The 


* A ſenſible and well-informed Engliſh writer, ſtates the 


quantity of grain made into drink in Britain at twenty-four 
millions of buſhels, valued at £.3,000,000 ſterling. | 
4 S ; | 12 4 To 


this powerful element, and attended 


be imported. 


E 


The workers in leather too of every kind, in flax 


and hemp, in iron, wood, ſtone and clay, in furs, 
horn, and many other articles, employ either the 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth, or the fruits 
of cultivation. ; CP USL 

If we be convinced, by theſe confiderations, 
that regular manufactories of ſeveral kinds ſhould 
be promoted in the moſt ſuitable part of the Uni- 


on, let us next conſider, whether the encourage- 


ments now held out to them are at preſent ſuffici- 
ent and proper. | 

The neareſt rivals of our manufaQurers are 
thoſe of Europe, who are ſubjected to the following 
charges in bringing their goods into our market: 
The merchant's commiſſion for ſhipping from the 
foreign port, and the ſame charge for ſelling here, 
the coſt of packages, cuſtom-houſe papers in Eu- 
rope, and the ſame charge with a duty of five per 
cent. here“, porterages, freight, inſurance, da- 
mage, intereſt of money, waſte, and loſs on ex- 
change.—Thefe may be rated at twenty-five per 
cent. on the leaſt bulky of our manufactures}. Here 

*The 3 have been raiſed, with a view to revenue, to 
at leaſt 74 per cent. on all manufactured : and with a 
view to the protection of manufactures, they have been ad- 
vanced upon ſeveral elaſſes of articles to 10, 12x, 15, and 154 
Per cent. The ſpecific duties are much higher. See table of 
duties. A. D. 1793. | 

We have no manufacture more compact than a piece of 
yard - wide linen, equal to what coſt 15d. ſterling in Europe. 
The following minute calculation will ſhew the charges, un- 
der which a package of tool. ſterling value of that article can 


| | | | | #Currency: 
64 pieces of linen of 25 yards each, will be r600 | 
. yards, which, at 15d. amount to 100l. ſterl- | | 
ing — — — — 166 13 4 
Outward entry, debenture certificate, and ſearch- $6 
ers fees, porterage, wharfage, bill of lading 
in Europe are 158. ſterling, or in currency $4 £$:% 


Carried over — — — £+ 167 18 4 


— 
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is a ſolid premium, operating like a bounty, while 
it happily coſts the confumer nothing, but what 
he would otherwiſe be obliged to pay: for the 
charges of importation are unavoidable ; and the 
duty, being merely for 1he purpoſe of revenue, 18 
applied to pay the public debts and expenees, of 
which he owes his proportion. This encourage» 
ment can be ſomewhat increaſed, by exempting raw 

7 | * materials 


Brought forward. — [167 18 4 
Inſurance to cover charges, commiſſion for effect. | 

ing and part policy, C. 3. 38. ſterling, or cur- 
Coſt of caſe, ropes, and packing, 158. ſterling 
One year's intereſt on firſt coſt, and European SR, 

charges on the goods, 4.55 55. Laing — 815 0 

LN. B. This is too low, for the manufacturing houſes put 1 po 
twice that advance upon what the goods are worth in ca.] 


Duty on the value of goods in America eſtimatd 
at 150l. currency for 100l. ſterling coſt, at 8 FR 
DRY OAK „ „ 
Commiſſion on ſhipping, C. 183. 4. 4. in Eu- "> TIT 
rope, at 25 per cet, —— — 411 5 
Part cuſtom-houſe bond and permit, and primage, o 1 6 
Commiſſion on the ſales and remitting, ſuppoſing . 
the goods to ſell for 2 10l. currency, per 100]. | | 
ſterling coſt, at 74 per cent. * If "qi! 
Freight of 13 1-3 feet, at 1/3 ſterling per foot, 1 7 9 
Porterage, * — —— Go 10% 
| | . „ 
Deduct the firſt coſt as above, —= 166 13 4 
£+25+ 2. i. ſterling, being the charges, is equal to C. 41 16 10 


> 


In this calculation, waſte, which of ſome articles is great, 
damages below 5 per cent. which the underwriters do not pay, 
injuries not within the riſk inſured, difference of exchange now 
6 per cent. above par, and other loſſes on remitting, poftages 
of letters, and bad debts on ſales at a long credit, as well as 
the profit of the importer and the higher rate of duties, which 
ſeveral clafſes of goods pay, are not taken notice of, though 
Teveral of them really occur in every importation. 5 
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materials. frem: duiy, which may he very ſaſe and 
Proper, and by additional duties and probibiti- 
ons, which might induce the loſs of the revenue, 
and an injury to morals from ſmuggling,, and; 
commercial intereſt, and the eultivators and im- 
provers of our lands, an unneceſſary burden- 
The manufacturers are a judicious body of men, 
and love their country. There is every reaſon to. 
confide therefore, that when they ſee a ſubſtanti - 
al ad vantage of twenty- five per cent. at leaſt in fa- 
| vour of. their goods, which cannot be taken from 
| them, they will deſire, that government ſhould 
| refrain . from further duties and. prohibitions. 


. 


* 
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This eſtimate being made upon the fineſt of our 
manufactures, it is evident, that the more hulky 
and weighty would exhibit the advantages of our 
own workmen in a yet ſtronger light. 
The clear air and powerful ſun of America, 
are other advantages, which our manufacturers 
enjoy. When the linen and cotton branches 
call become conſiderable, a great ſaving of time 
and money will be made by the climate; and 
where bleaching is effected principally by the ſun. 
and water, the quality of the cloth is known to 
be more excellent. The European proceſs by 
drugs and machines impairs the ſtrength Ire. 
land, it is confeſſed, with a climate very different 
from our's, is remarkable for the quality ef it's 
linens; but they do not equal the American home- 
ſpun in ſtrength. In confirmation of the above 
opinion, it may be mentioned, that there was a 
plan formed before the revolution by a number 


of Engliſh.merchants, of carb. company 
with a large capital, to import the braws linens. 
of Eurgpe to be bleached here for the ſupply of 
our markes in, 1 
„„ | | ELL 647 127772 TONE n 5 
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In this country the conſumer's money follows 
the delivery of che manufacture, therefore leſt 
capital is required: In every part of Europe ex- 
tenſive credits are given upon their goods. For 
though ſome nations have not gotten into the ha- 
bit of truſting us, their own merchants are known 
to buy on eaſy terms of payment. France is, per- 
haps; as little accuſtomed to give theſe indulgen- 
cies; as any other great country in Europe; 
nothing is paid for there in lefs than two months; 
and the credit is extended from that time to 
twelve months according to the article. At the 
expiration of the term, an accepted bill at fizry - 
days is conſidered as prompt payment; ſo that 
the actual term of credit is from four months to 
Io theſe might be added ſeveral other little ad- 
vantages, the joint benefits of which are ſenſibly 
felt; but it is preſumed, that enough has bee 
ſaid to ſatisfy the juſt and patriotic mind, though 
concerned 1n the buſineſs, that a further addition 
of duties would not promote the general intereſts 
of the country. We'muſt here beg leave, how- 
ever, ſtrenuouſly to recommend, that every duty 
on American produce or manufactures, impolitie- 
ly and unkindly impoſed by the laws of ſeveral of 
the ſtates, ſhould be taken off; and that the juſ- 
tice and ſound policy of the alteration ſhould be 
declared and admitted in ſome public inſtrument: 
and ſince ſhips' may be very properly confidered as 
the greateſt article we make, the tonnage on 'our 
own bottoms ſhould be equalized throughout the 
Union, and the extra duties on goods, imported in 
veſſels not belonging to the ſtate in which they 
are landed, ſhould be done away Complaints 
againſt the trade laws of foreign nations come hot 
conſiſtently from thoſe, who lay ſimilar burdens 
on their ſiſter ſtates. = 
| A further 


; a 
A further encouragement to manufactures will 
reſult from improvements and diſcoveries in agri- 
culture,: There are many raw materials, that 
could be produced in this country in abundance, 
which have hitherto been very limited. Corton, 
for many years before the revolution, was not 
worth more than nine-pence ſterling in-the Weſt- 

_ India iſlands. The perfection of the manufacto- 
ries. in Europe has raiſed it to ſuch a pitch, that 
beſide the prohibition againſt ſhipping it from the 
eglopnies to any foreign port, the price has riſen 
fiſty per cent. The conſumers in Pennſylvania. 
have paid near two ſhillings ſterling for the impor- 
tation of this year. This article muſt be worth the 
attention of the ſouthern planters ' 

If the facts and obſervations in the preceding 
part of this paper be admitted to be true and juſt, 
and if with them we take into confideration the ſu- 
periority of foreign commerce and the fiſheries 
over our manufactories *, we may come to the fol- 
lowing concluſions—That the United States of 
America cannot make a proper uſe of the natural 
advantages. of the country, or promote her agri- 
culture and other intereſts without manufactures; 
that they cannot enjoy the attainable benefits of 
commence and the fiſheries, without ſame general 
reſtrictions and prohibitions affecting foreign na- 
tions; that, in farming theſe reſtrictions and pro- 
hibitions, as well as in eſtabliſhing manufacto- 
ries, there is occaſion for the greateſt delibera- 
tion and wiſdom, that nothing may be introdue- 
ad, which gan interfere with the ſcale of our pro- 
duce, or with the ſettlement and improvement. of 
Among the political conſiderations, which muſt 
neceſlarily be admitted in treating of this ſubjeQ, 
the force that may be required for our-proteGion 


* 
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1 
is not to be forgotten. It is certainly the greateſt 


that attends-it.' America, we may preſume, can 


have no inducement to engage in European wars. 
From our local ſituation we may keep ourſelves 
long diſengaged from them. The principal Eu- 
ropean nations would find us an unprofitable and 
troubleſome enemy. The trade of France, reat 


Britain, Spain, Holland, and Portugal, Which 


s by our coaſts, is a ſecurity againſt their 


hoſtiliries. A war among them, in which ws 


our farmers, merchants, and rmanufaQurers, than 


all the advantages we could obtain, if engaged in 
it ourſelves. Our ſhips would carry for them, or 
inſtead of theirs, and our lands and manufacto- 
ries would furniſh the ſupplies of their fleets arid 


iflands in the Weſt-Indies. To counterbalance 


theſe advantages, and to pay the expences of a 
war, would require captures rich and numerous 
indeed: but what would compenſate us for the 


drain of peaſantry, and the loſt opportunity of 


cultivating commerce and the arts of peace? A 


war merely offenſive cannot be apprehended. 
The fortune of the Britiſh arms againſt America, 
undiſeiplined and divided, will inſtru& our ene- 


mies to beware of invaſions, after the ay 


leſſons taken from that long and ſerious conte 


Having no foreign colonies, the ſituation and 


weakneſs of which would ſubje& them to their 
attacks; and having all our reſources at hand, to 


defend our on coaſts, and cut up their trade in 


it's paſſage by our doors; no European power 
wilt be inclined to infalt or moleſt us. Should 


any of them be ſo inſenſible to their own intereſts, 


as to depart from the policy which evidently 

ugh to govern them, America, by acting in 

with the moſt powerful enemy of ſuch 

hoſtile country, muſt 3 4 war, which, 
& f 
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be hired in any numbers we could pay. The 


2 


however, inconvenient and diſagreeable to us, 
would be ruinous to their Weſt India trade, and 


fatal to their colonies. We are not deſtitute of 


eſources and powers to injure them or defend 
; . . 7 1 1 op FA x 4 m 43 uw Ao 
ourſelves. Our inland navigation, coaſting. trade, 


and fiſheries, and the portion of foreign com- 


85 we mult. inevitably enjoy, are no. inconfi- 


le nurſeries for ſeamen.. Good naval offi- 


cers we ſhould not want: they have never been 


ſcarce ; and one pp ede of the revolution 
has certainly been, to raiſe the reputation of the 
marine life, and to increaſe the talents, and re- 
ſpectability of it's followers. Foreign ſeamen, 
too, would find great temptations to enter on 
board our privateers and ſhips of war, and might 
increaſe of the ſtrength and riches. of the egun- 
try, by filling up our vacant lands, is the. infalli- 
ble method, - which the neceſſary means may 


be acquired. 


x 
© 


It will not be amiſs, to draw a picture of our 
country, as it would really exiſt under che ope- 


k 


ration of a ſyſtem of national laws formed upon 


theſe principles. While we indulge ourſelves in 
the contemplation of a ſubject at once ſo intereſt- 
ing and dear, let us confine ourſelves to ſubſtan- 
tial facts, and avoid thoſe pleaſing deluſions, into 
which the ſpirits and feelings of our countrymen 


& > 


have too often milled them. 


In the, foreground we ſhould find the maſs of 


our citizens—the cultivators, and what is happily. 
for us in moſt inſtances the ſame thing, the inde-, 
pendent. proprietors. of the ſoil. Every, wheel 
would appeat in motion, that could carry for- 
ward the intereſts of this oy body of our peo- 
Ple, and bring into action the inherent powers of, 


the country. A portion of the produce of our 
lzuds would be conſumed in the 


families, or em- 
ployed 


WV 
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ployed in the buſineſs, of our manufacturers; a 
further portion would be applied in the fufte- 
nance of dur merchants and fiſhermen, aud their 
numerous aſſiſtants; and the remainder would 
be tranſported, by thoſe that could carry it at 
the loweſt freight, that is, with the amallal de- 
duction from the aggregate profits of the buſineſs 

of the country, to the beſt foreign markets. On 
one fide we ſhould ſee our manufacturers encou- 
raging the tillers of the earth by the conſumption 
and employment of the fruits of their labours, 
atid ſupplying them and the reſt of their fellow- 
citizens with the inſtruments of their occupations, 
and the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life; in 
every inſtance wherein it could be done without 
unneceſſarily diſtreſſing commerce, and increaſ- 
ing the labours of the huſbandman, and the dif- 

fieulties of changing our remaining wilds into 
ſcenes of cultivation and plenty. Commerce, on 
the other hand; attentive to the general intereſt, 
would come forward with offers to range through 
foreign climates, in ſearch of thoſe ſupplies which 
the manufacturers could not furniſh but at too 
high a price, or which nature has not given us, 
at home, in return for the ſurplus of thoſe ſtores 
that had been drawn from the ocean, or produced 
JJC. 8 
On a review of the preceding facts and obſer- 

vations there appears good reaſon to believe, that 
the neceſſary meaſures might be taken to render 
our farms profitable, and to improve our new 
lands; and that our manufactures, fiſheries, na- 
vigation, and trade, would ſtill be conſiderable. 
The long voyage, by which all interfering foreign 
articles muſt be brought to theſe markets, and fle 
inevitable neceſſity for a revenue, give us, as hath 
been demonſtrated, a virtual bounty of twenty- 
five per cent. in favour of our own W 
9 | a „ 5 re fk — * Alle 5 
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24 this i in che leaſt favourable infitnecs.” When 
returning economy, and the fall of rent and pro- 
| viſion,' all have reduced the expences of ltu- 
ing; when our increaſing farms ſhall have poured 
in their addition of raw materials, aud we ſhall 
have felt, the ſhortneſs ef importation! produred 
by the ſuffering of our eredit abroad, and by the 
check which has been given to- foreign adventu- 
rers in our trade; this difference of twenty-five: 
pen cent. will have a ſenſible effect *... Being rated+ | 
on the whole value of the article; that is, as Well 
on the labour as the raw materials, it is in fact 
fifty per cent. on the labour, in alb caſes wherein: . 
the workmanſhip is half the value of the mam 
factuted goods, and ſo in proportion where it is 
more. Beer, diſtilled lquors, . nenn 
der, cordage, loaf-ſugar, hangin 3 
paper, ſnuff, tobacco, ſtarch, cn Hop Aab ; 
and many other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, 
potters wares, mill-ſtones-and other ſtone: work, 
cabinet work, corn fans, Windſor chairs, carni- 
ages, ſadlery, ſhoes and boots, and other wearing 
apparel, coarſe linens, hats, a few coarſe: woollen 
articles, linſeed oil, wares of gold and filyer, tin 
and copper, ſome braziery, wool cards, worms 
and alle and ſeveral other artieles, may be _ 
fidered as eſtabliſhed. Theſe are tending: to 
greater perfection, and will ſoon be fold ſo . | 
as to throw foreign goods of the ſame kind en- 
tirely. out of the market. 
Many of the ſame circumſtances, that 9 
the manufacturer, will render the fiſheries more 
profitable, and from the cheapneſs of veſſels, they: 
Will be carried on at leſs expence than in the a 
few years. T he American market, where the 
conſumption i 1s increaling faſt with the increahng 
| En": 
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ation, may he entirely ſecured to them, Our, 


manufactories and towns will 2nnually make karger 
ſh: and it would be good policy to extend the 


: 


- conſumption of dried cod, The 1 2k. 
French iſlands, and the free ports in the Weſt- 
Indies, receive ſome of the produce of the fifhe- - 
ries—France is likely to take off a cohfiderable 
quantity, as allo are the Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
and Italians ; an. the Engliſh will always wang. 
certain articles for their manufactories, though 
not to any great amount—New-England, the feat 
of the fiſheries, has the great advantage of being 
the cheapeſt and maſt populons part of America. 
It's. inhabitants are . healthy, active, and intelli- 


: 


gent, and can be frugal ; wherefore there appeats 


” 2 


good. reaſon, to believe, that various manufadto-. 
ries will in the courſe of a very few years reyive 
their decliniag towns, ©. 
The commercial citizens of America have for. 
ſome ame Jele the deepeſt diſtreſs. Among the 
principal cauſes of their unhappy ſituation were 
the inconſiderate ſpirit of adventure to this cout - 
try, which pervaded almoſt cvety kingdom in 
rope ; and the prodigious. credit there givea 
to our merchants, on the return of peace. To 
theſe may be added, the high fpirits, and the 
golden dreams, which naturally followed fach a 
war, cloſed with ſo much honour and ſutceſs,— 
Triumphant over a great enemy, courted: by the. 
moſt powerful nations in the world, it was not in 
human nature, that America ſhould immediately 
comprehend her new ſituation. Really 9 
of the means of future greatneſs, ſhe anticipated 
the moſt diſtant benefits of the revolution, and 
conſidered them as already in her hands. She 
formed the higheſt expectations; many of which, 
however, ferious experience has taught her to re- 
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bi. alt: And now that the thoughtleSadveritures 
and imprudent credits from foreigh euʒries take 
place no more *, and time has been given for cool 
Een the can ſee her real iruation, and need 
ot. be diſcouraged. iat 
Our future trade may cotapihesd the fiſheries, 
with the excluſive benefit of ſupplying our own 
markets, as hath been already obferved. The 
daſting trade 1 will be entirely ſecured to us. 
he right of bringing the commodities of — 
e may be divided with the ſhips of 
tion from which they come; or in thaſe caſes 
1 they have no native ſtttps, the carrying 
trade may be our own 1. The revolution has 
opened to us ſome new branches of valuable 
commerce. The intercourſe with France was 
72 to none before the war, and with Ruſfia f, 
| 2 and China, not thought of. With atv 
and ftri economy we may pay Europe, with 
Ene of the produce of India, for a part of the 
goods with which it ſupplies us; and if we do 
not over-regulate trade, we ſhall be an eutrepot 
of certain commodities for its Weſt-Indian and 
South-American colonies. Befide theſe objects, 
the manufaQuring countries and many free 
ripe will be open to us; and we may adventure 
8 foreign ſhips to a conſiderable extent, though 
be more deſirable to employ our own. 
45 the fn W would compel the 
Britiſh 


i — An application of the foregoing obſervations to the com- 
mercial ſubject, can only be admiſſible into this eſſay. | 
. This, though not in form, is yet, in effect, ſecured to 
The coaſting trade will receive a great ſpring from the 
heſapeak colliers in a few years, ſhould no others be Giſco- 


o * 
9 * * | 


Che 
vered on navigable water. 
1 This idea remains for confideration as belare bores. | 
{With Ruffia it is not at preſent likely to be very great. 


Our products and manufactures are ſimilar and bulky: Our ; 


politions remote. 


tay 


Britiſh: or Dutch merchants, to import into the 
United States a part of the produce of France 
and Spain in American bottoms, ſo may our's 
ſerve the general intereſts of their country by 
ſending tobacco to Sweden, or flour, rice, .and 
live ſtock to the Britiſh Colonies, in the veſſels 
of the reſpective nations. 

The foundations of national wealth 3 con- 
eser are ſo firmly laid in the United States, 
that no foreign power can undermine or deſtroy 
them. But the enjoyment of theſe ſubſtantial 
bleſſings is . precarious by domeſtic cir- 
cumſtances. Scarcely held together by a weak 
and half-formed federal conſtitution, the powers 
of our national government are unequal to the 
complete execution of any ſalutary purpoſe, . fo- 
reign-or domeſtic. The evils rolubing from thig 
unhappy ſtate of things have again ſhocked our 
_ reviving eredit, produced among our people 
alarming inſtances of diſobedience to the laws, 
and, if not remedied, muſt deſtroy our property, 
liberties, and peace. Foreign powers, however 
diſpoſed to favour us, can e neither ſatis - 
faction nor benefit from treaties with Congreſs, 
while it is , to enforce them. We can 
therefore hope to ſecure no privileges from them, 
if matters be thus ited.” We muſt immedis 
_ ately remedy this defect, or. ſuffer exceedingly, 
Deſultory commercial acts of the legiſlatures, 
formed on the impreſſion of the moment, pro- 
ceeding from no uniform or permanent princi- 
ples, claſhing with the laws of other ſtates,. and 
oppoſing thoſe made in the preceding year by the 
enacting ſtate, can no longer be ſupported, if we 


| be to continue one people. A ſyſtem, which will 


promote the general intereſts, ah the ſmalle 1 7 in- 

to particular ones, has become ind iſpen ſibly＋ 
eſſary. Commerce 1s more affected . the! dil. 
| | e 


* 
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tractions and evils arifing from the Uncertainty, 
ion, and errours of our trade laws, than by 

the reſtrictions of any one power in Europe. A 
negative upon all commereial acts of the legiſſa · 
tures, if granted to Congreſs, would he perfctly 
fuaſe, and muſt have an excellent effect If 
thought expedient, it ſnould be given as well 
with 7. 5 thoſe that exiſt, as to thoſe that 
may be deviſed in future. Congreſs would thus 
be enabled to prevent every regulation, that might 
oppoſe the general intereſt; and by reſtraining 
the ftates from impolitie Jaws, would gradually 
— our national commerce to order and perfec . 


We have ventured to hint at prohibitory pow. 
ers; but ſhall leave that point, and the general 
power of regulating trade, to thoſe who may un- 
devtake to conſider the political objects of the 
Convention; ſuggeſting only the evident proprie- 
ty of enabling Congrets: to prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, ſuch as can be made 
from dur own raw materials 7. When any arti- 
cle of that kind can be ſupplied at home, upon 
as low terms as thoſe on which it ean be import - 
ed, 4 manufacture of owr own produce, ſo well 
eſtabliſned, ought not by any means to be ſaexi- 
feed to the intereſts of foreign trade, or ſub- 
jected to injury by the wild ſpeculations of igno- 
Fant adventurers. In all caſes careful proviſion 

ſhould be made for refunding the duties on ex- 
portation, which renders the impoſt a virtual ex- 
eiſe, without being liable to any of the objections, 
Which have been made againft an actual one, and 


is a great encouragement to trade. 
„The power over commerce granted by the federal confli- 
tution is far preferable to this. | 


T Though this ſhould be moſt cautiouffy done, it vets | 
careful attention. | | | | 


Do 1 1 
The reſtormion of public credit at home and 
abroad: hould be the firſt wiſh of our hearts, and 


every every exertien we can 
make. The wiſe and virtaous axioms of our po- 
licicat conſtitutions, refulting' from a lively and 
perfect ſenſe of what is due from man to man, 
mould prompt us to the difcharge of debts of 
ſuch peculiar obligation. We ſtand bound to no 
common. creditors. © The friewdly foreigner, the 
widow and the: orphan, the truſtees of charity 
and religion, the patrietie citizen, the war-wortt 
ſoldier, and 4 magnanimous ally theſe are the 
principal claimants upen the feelings and juſtice 
of Ameriea. Let her apply alt her reſources to 
this-great duty; and wipe away the darkeft ſtzin, 
that has ever fallen upon her. The general im- 
poſt the ſale of the lands, and every other un- 
neceſſary article 6f public property reſtraining 
with a firm hand every needleſs expence of go- 
vernment and private hfe--ſteady and patient 
induſtry, with proper diſpoſitions in the people 
would relieve us of part of the burden, enable 
Congreſs to 'commenee it's payments, and, with 
the aid of taxation, would put the finking and 
funding of our debts within the power of the 
United States. N | A 8 
The violence committed on the rights of pro- 
perty under the authority of tender laws“ in 
ſome of the ſtates; the familiarity with whieh 
that pernicious meaſure has been recurred to; 
and the ſhameleſs perſeverance with which it has 
been perſiſted in, after the value of the paper 
was confeſſedly gone; call aloud for ſome reme- 
dy. This is not merely a matter of juſtice be- 
tween man and man. It diſhonours our national 
Character abroad, and the engine has been em- 


5 ployed 
| b Laws making the tender of paper money valid. Edi. 


A 


1 


ployed to give the coup de grace to public credit. 
It would not be difficult, perhaps, to form a new 
article f of confederation to prevent it in future; 
and a queſtion may ariſe, whether fellowſhip with 
any ſtate, that would refuſe to admit it, can be ſa- 
tisfaQory or ſafe. To remove difficulties it need 
not be retroſpective. The preſent ſtate of things, 
inſtead of inviting emigrants, deters all who have 
the means of information, and ate capable. of 
thinking. The ſettlement of our lands, and the 
8 of manufactories and r 
et unknown among us, or requiring à gr 

25 which are to — our — rieh and 
powerful, are interrupted: and ſuſpended by our 
want of public credit and the'n numerous cilorders 
ol our nt. 88 > tk e, 
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The 9 of 2 convention n of 1787 ilued. | 
28 it is univerſally known, in impoſing a conflitu- 
tional prohibition upon paper emiſſions, paper 
| tenders, and other pernicious violations of the 
rights of property; in the confirmation of the fo- 

ren reaties by an act of the people; in the eſta- 

ent of a national legiſlature with complete 
— rs over commerce and navigation, defence, 
war and peace, money, and all the other great 
objects of national economy. The conſequences 
of this wiſe and ſingular effort of the American 
people are beginning to be known to the world, 
and ſome of them will n in * latter chap- 
ters of this wolume. 8 8 


* This idea i 1s moſt ha pily carried to Fa ak, 8 we: 
could defire in the federal conſtitution, and the clauſe is no 


leſs favourable to eommerce than to private virtue and national 
honour. 3 
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Stetches of the ſubje# of American Manufactures 
in 1787, preparatory to exertions for their ad- 


Vvancement and increaſe. 
Taz various political diſorders of 178), and 
the want of national ſyſtem, affected very ſeverely 
a number of perſons in the large towns, who were 
engaged in the different branches of manufac- 
tures. | Theſe were more numerous, and much 
more important, than was at that time perceived 
by perſons of the cloſeſt obſervation. 'The laws 
of ſome of the ſtates impoſed confiderable duties 
upon the fabrics of all the reſt; in ſome tnſtances, 
as high as the impoſt on ſimilar articles manufac- 
tured in foreign countries. The remains of the 
exceſſive importations of the four preceding years 
were conſtantly offered for ſale at prices lower 
than their coſt in Europe, and leſs than they 
could be made for in America. From a deep 
ſenſe of theſe inconveniencies, exertions were 
commenced, in various parts of the United 
States, by perſons of all 1 to relieve) 
the manufacturing citizens; which appeared the 
more deſirable to many, becauſe the ' neceſlary: 
meaſures tended, at the ſame time, to promote 
the great cauſe of union among the ſlates; and to 
repreſs habits of expence, which the war, and the 
peace hkewiſe, though from very different cauſes, 
bad introduced into moſt of the towns, and too. 
many parts of the country. The citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia took a very active part in theſe ſalutary 
meaſures; and inſtituted a ſociety, which — 
"gn wards 
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wards proved of conſiderable utility, to carr 


their views into execution. The addreſs, which 
is comprized in this chapter, was prepared in 
conſequence of a requeſt from one of the meet- 
ings, which were held by the promoters of the 
inſtitution, and other patrons of the internal —_ 
and manufactures of the United States. 


An Addreſs to an Aſſembly of the Friends of Ameri- 


can maniffactures, convened for the purpoſe of 
Ping a Society for the encouragement of 
_ Manufafures and the Uſeful Arts, in the Uni- 
ver ſity of Pennſylvania, on Thurſday the gh 


' of Auguſt, 1787, and publiſhed at their requeſt, 


© GENTLEMEN, 


* 


5 WHILE I obey with fincere pleaſure the com- 


mands of the reſpeQable aſſembly whom 1 have 
now the honour to addreſs, I feel the moſt trying 
emotions of anxiety and apprehenfisn, in attempt- 


ing to perform ſo difficult and ſerious a duty, as 
that preſcribed to me at our laſt meeting. The 
importance and novelty of the ſubject, the inju- 


rious conſequences of miſtaken opinions on it, and 


your preſence, — exctte feelings ſuch as 


theſe. They are leſſened, however, by the hope 
of fome benefit to that part of my fellow-citizens, 
who depend for comfort on our native manufac- 
tures; and by an ardent wiſh. to promote every 
meaſure, that will give to our new-borna ſtates the 
ſtrength of manhood. Supported by theſe confi- 


 derations, and relying on the kind indulgence, 


which is ever ſhown to well-meant endeavours, . 
however unſucceſsful, I ſhall venture to proceed. 
Providence has beſtowed upon the United 
States of America means of happineſs, as great 
and numerous, as are enjoyed by any country 
| 5 the 
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ene, by which the fruits of 
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the world. A foil fruitful and diverſifſed a 
healthful chmate - mighty rivers, and adjacent 
ſeas, abounding with fifſh—are the great advan- 
tages, for which we are indebted to à beneficent 
Creator. Agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, naturally arifing from theſe ſources, afford 
to our induſtrious citizens certain ſubſiſtence, and 
innumerable opportunities of acquiring wealth. 
To arrange our affairs in fuintary and well digeſted. 
| nduſtry, in every 
ne, may be moſt eaſily attained, and the poſleſ- 
ſion. of property and the Þleſlings of liberty may 
be completely ſecyred—thele are the important 
objects, that ſhould engroſs our preſent attention. 
Tie intereſts of commerce, and the eſtabliſument 
of a juſt and effective government, are already 
committed to the care of THE AUGUST BO. 
DY * now fitting in our capital: the importanee 
of agriculture has long fince recommended it to 
the patronage of numerous affociations, and the 
attention of all the legiſlatures: but manufactures, 
at leaſt in Pennſylvania, have had but few uncon- 
need friends, till ſound policy and public ſpirit 


gave a late, but auſpicious birth, to this Society. - 


The ſituation of America before the revolution, 
was very unfavourable to the objects of this inſti. 
tution. The prohibition of moſt foreign raw ma; 
terials—confi - pare marr oh INN for ear 
rying away the unwroyght productions of this 
. — that, as 2 exporting Britifly 
goods from their markets—the- preference for 
thoſe goods which habit carried much beyond 
what their excellence would juſtify—and. many 
other circumſtances—created artificial impedi- 
ments, which appeared almoſt inſyperable. Se- 
veral branches however were carried. on with 
„The Federal Convention. 
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great advantage. But as long as we remained in 
our colonial ſituation, our progreſs was very flow; 
and indeed the neceſſity of attention to manufac: 
tures was not ſo urgent, as it has become fince our 
aſſuming an independent ſtation. The employ- 
ment of thoſe, whom the decline of navigation * 
has deprived of their uſual occupations, the con- 
ſumption of the increaſing produce of our lands and 
'fſperies, and the certainty of ſupplies. in the time 
of war, are very weighty reaſons for eſtabliſhing 
new manufaRories now, which exiſted. but in a 
ſmall degree, or not at all, before the revolution. 
While we readily admit, that in taking mea- 
ſures to promote the objects of this ſociety, no- 
thing ſhould be attempted, which may injure our 
agricultural intereſts, they being undoubtedly the 
moſt important ; we muſt obſerve in juſtice to our- 
ſelves, that very. many of our citizens, who, are 
expert at manufaRures and the uſeful arts, are 
entirely unacquainted with rural affairs, or une- 
dual to the expences of a new ſettlement ; and f 
many, we may believe, will come among us, in- 
vited to our ſhores from foreign countries, by the 
bleſſings of liberty, civil and religious. We may 
venture to aſſert alſo, that more profit to the indi- 
vidual, and riches to. the nation, will be derived 
from ſome manufactures, which promote agricul- 
ture, than from any ſpecies of cultivation | what- 
ever. The truth of this remark, however, will 
be better determined, when the ſubjeR ſhall be 
further conſidered. = 
> IS 5 Let 


A. D. 1787. Enix 
+ This has been the great dependance, and the great means, 
in the buſineſs of handicraft manufactures in Pennſylvania. © 
1 The manufacture of malt liquors, and of fruit and corn 
ſpirits, might be the means of preventing the importation of 
rum, brandy, gin, &c. which muſt amount to two millions 
of dollars per annum, taking in all our port. 


„„ 

Let us Hrſt endeavour; to diſeneumßer manu: 
factürés of the Gze tons that appear againft them; 
the principal of Which are, 'the' kigh-rate of labour; 
| _ involves the price of provifion h want 

a fufficient number f hands on any terms. tlie 
2 and dearneſs f raw materials—want »of 
till i the buſineſs itſelf, and 77s ee 
effects vn He health of the people. 
Manufactories, which can be carried on by was 
ter-mills, wind-mills, fire, horfes, and machines 
ingentouſly contrived, are not burdened with any 

heavy expence of boarding, lodging, clothing; 
and paying workmen; and they ſupply the force 
of hands to a great extent, without taking our 
people from agricuture By wind and water 
machines we can make pig and bar iron, nail 
rods, tire; ſheet- iron, ſheet-copper, ſheer-braſs, 

anchors, meal of all kinds, gunpowder, writ! 

printing, and hanging paper, nuff, linſeed oi 
boards, plank and ſcantling “; and they aſſiſt us 
in finiſhing ſeythes, ſickles, and woollen :cloths 
Strange as it may appear, they alſo card, ſpiny 
and even weave, it is ſaid, by water, in che Eu- 
ropean manufactories. Bleaching and tanning f 
muſt not be omitted, while we are ſpeaking: of. . | 
uſefulneſs of water. 
By fire we 2 our brewerins diſtileries 
ſalt and potaſh works, ſugar-houſes, potteries; 
cufting and ſteel enen works for animal and 
| $07 I-02 „een 
| 41 


* One mill of Ramſay” s, che improvement on Barker's, 
near Philadelphia, grinds by water, chocolate, flour, ſauff, 
hair-powder, and muſtard, and ſhells chocolate nuts; it alſo 
— and cuts tobacco for chewing and ſmoking, and boults 
mea 

+ The leather branch in Great Britain i is eſtimated at ett 
müllions of pounds ſterling, or more than a Hſch of all their 
: 1521 manufaQtures; and we eat more meat than they, and 

have the command of n many. wore. deer-ſkins: p52 


* 
— — - 
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vegetable oils and refining drugs. Steam mills 
have not yet been adopted in America; but we 
_. ſhall probably ſee them after a ſhort time in pla- 
ces, where there are few. mill ſeats, and in this 
and other great towns of the United States. The 
city of Philadelphia, by adopting the uſe of them, 
might make a great ſaving on all the grain brought 
hither by water, which is afterwards manufaQured 
into meal; and they might be uſefully applied to 
many other valuable purpoſe. 
Horſes give us, in ſome inſtances, a relief from 
the difficulties we are endeavouring to obviate. 
They grind the tanner's bark, and potter's clay; 
they work the brewer's and diſtiller's pumps; and 
might be applied, by an inventive mind, as the 
moving principle of many kinds of mills . 
Machines ingeniouſly conſtructed will give us 
immenſe aſſiſtance.— The cotton and ſilk manu- 
facturers in Europe are poſſeſſed of ſome, that 
are invaluable to them. Several: inſtances have 
been aſcertained, in which a few hundreds of 
women and children perform the work of thou- 
ſands of carders, ſpinners, and winders. In ſhort, 
combinations of machines. with fire and water 
have already accompliſhed much more, than was 
formerly expected from them by the-moſt viſion- 
ary enthuſiaſt on the ſubject. Perhaps I may be 
too ſanguine, but they appear to me fraught with 
immenſe advantages to us, and not a little dange- 
rous to the manufacturing nations of Europe; for 
ſhould they continue to uſe and improve them, as 
they have heretofore done, the people may be 
driven to us for want of employment; and if, on 
the other hand, they ſhould return to manual la- 
: TT = - 
The American improvements in ſteam have been brought 
forward ſince this publication. 2 e 
' + We might cut one and marble by horſe and evater mille. 
The latter is the mode in Italy. % | 
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ul 
bour, we may underwork them by theſe invalua - 


ble engines, We may certainly borrow ſome of 


their inventions , and others of the ſame nature 
we may ſtrike out ourſelves; for on the ſubject of 
mechaniſm Ameriea may juſtly pride herſelf. 
Every combination of machinery may be expeat- 
ed from a country, a NATIVE so of which, 


reaching this ineſtimable object at it's higheſt point, 


has epitomized the motions of the ſpheres, that 
roll throughout the univerſe f. 1 

The lovers of mankind, ſupported by experi- 
enced phyſicians, and the opinions of enlighten- 
ed politicians, have objected to manufactures as 
unfavourable to the health of the people. Giv- 
ing to this humane and important conſideration 
it's full weight, it furniſhes an equal argument 


againſt ſeveral other occupations, by which we 


obtain our comforts, and promote our agriculture. 
The painting - buſineſs, for inſtance, reclaimin 

marſhes, clearing ſwamps, the culture of rice — 
indigo, and ſome other employments, are even 
more fatal to thoſe who are engaged in them. But 

this objection is urged principally againſt card- 
ing, ſpinning, and weaving, which formerly were 
entirely manual and ſedentary occupations. Our 

plan, as we have already ſhown, is not to pur- 
ſue thoſe modes, unleſs in caſes particularly cir- 
cumſtanced; for we are ſenſible, that our people 
muſt not be diverted from their farms. Horſes, 
and the potent elements of fire and water, aided by 
the faculties of the human mind, are to be in many 
in ſtances our daily labourers |. After giving im- 


mediate relief to the induſtrious poor, theſe un- 


D 2 | hurtful 
= : 


790. We have ſince obtained the mill for ſpinning flax, 
hemp, and wool. | | 


+ David Rittenhouſe, of Pennſylvania. 
1 So far as we depend on our own reſources. | 


L 1 
hurtful means will be purſued, and will procure us 
private wealth and national proſperity. - = 
Emigration from Europe will alſo aſſiſt us. The 
bleſſings of civil and religious liberty in America, 
and the oppreſſions of moſt foreign governments, 
the want of employment at home, and the ex- 
pectations of profit here, curioſity, domeſtic un- 
. happineſs, civil wars, and various other circum- 
ſtances, will bring many manufacturers to this 
aſylum for mankind. Our's will be their induſ- 
try; and, what is of ſtill more conſequence, our's 
will be their ſkill. Intereſt and neceſſity, with 
ſuch inſtructors, will teach us quickly. In the laſt 
century, the manufactures of France were next 
to none; they are now worth millions to her year- 
ly. Thoſe of England have been more improved 
within the laſt twelve years, than in the preced- 
ing fifty. At the peace of 1162, the uſeful arts 
and: manufaQuures were ſcarcely known in Ame- 
rica. How great has been their progreſs ſince, 
unaided, undirected, and diſcouraged. Counte- 
nanced by your patronage, and promoted by your 
aſſiſtance, what may they not be ere ſuch another 
| Tpace of time ſhall elapſe?  _—- 
Wonderful as it muſt appear, the manufacturers 
of beer, that beſt of all our commodities, have 
lately been obliged to import malt from England. 
Here muſt be inexcuſable neglect, or a ſtrange 
blindneſs to our moſt obvious intereſts. The 
cultivation of barley ſhould. certainly be more at- 
tended to; and, if I miſtake not exceedingly, the 
preſent 3 crop of wheat * will ſo fill our 


markets, that the farmer, who ſhall reap barley 


the-enſuing year, will find it the moſt profitable 
| of 


*The price of flour had fallen in December, 1788, to 3os. 
per barrel. The French demand then took place, and raiſed 
it, on a medium, fince to 385. and 40s. and often more. 
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of all the grains. We cannot, however, have 


any permanent difficulty on this article . 


Of flax and hemp little need be ſaid, but that 
we can increaſe them as . we. pleaſe, which we 


ſhall do according to the demand. 


Wool muſt become much more Els ako: 28 
our country populates. Mutton is the beſt meat 
for cities, manufactories, ſeminaries of learning; 


and poor houſes, and ſhould be given by rule as 
in England, The ſettlement of our new lands, 


remote from water carriage, muſt introduce much 
more paſturage and grazing, than has been here- 
tofore neceſſary; as ſheep,. horſes, and horned 
cattle, will carry themſelves to market through. 
roads impaſſable by waggons. The foreign re- 
ſtrictions on our trade, will alſo tend to increaſe 
the number of ſheep. Horſes and horned cattle 
uſed to form a great part of the New England 
cargoes for the Engliſh Weſt-India iſlands. Theſe 
animals are exported to thoſe places now in ſmal- 
ler numbers, as our veſlels are excluded from 


their ports.—The farms, capital, and men, which 
were formerly g in raiſing them, will want 


a market for their uſual quantity; and the nature 


of that country being unfit for grain, ſneep muſt 


occupy a great proportion of their lands. 

Cotton thrives as well in the ſouthern ſtates, 
as in any part of the world. The Weſt India 
iſlands and thoſe ſtates raiſed it formerly, when 


the price was not half what it has been for years 


paſt in Europe f. It is alſo worth double the mo- 
ney in America, which it ſold for before the re- 
volution; all the European nations having pro- 


hibited the exportation of it from their reſpective 


colonies 
oe 
* The importation of malt has ceaſed, and the brew eries 


pre greatly increaſed. A. D. 1793. 
T A. D. 1787. 


1 
colonies to any foreign country“. It is much 
to be deſired, that the ſouthern plamers would 
adopt the cultivation of an article, from which 
the beſt-· informed manufacturers calculate the 
greateſt profits, and on which ſome eſtabliſbed 
manufactories depend. 

Silk has long been a profitable production of 
Georgia, and other parts of the United States; 
and may be inereaſed, it is preſumed, as faſt as 
the demand will riſe. This is the ſtrongeſt of 
all raw materials, and the great empire of China, 
though abounding with cotton, finds it the cheap- 
eſt clothing for her people}.  : JH as 

Iron we have in great abundance, and a ſuffi- 
ciency of lead and copper, were labour low 
—_— to extract them from the bowels of the 
earth. 5 02 
Madder has ſcarcely been attempted, but this, 
and many other dye- ſtuffs, may be cultivated to 
advantage, or found in America. | 
Duncder all the diſadvantages, which have at- 
tended manufactures and the uſeful arts, it Wer 

. 4 „ 


* There was a long and great mercantile fpeculation that 
had a great artificial effect. But this bubble being broken by 
the inereaſe of cotton from their iflands, and the importations 
from Surat, Bombay, &c. the price is now much reduced. It 
is ſuppoſed to be now in America about 25 per cent. higher 
than in the five years preceding the revolution war. We have 

imported cotton into America | Ag this publication from Bom- 
bay and Mauritius. N 

+ A. D. 1789. Forty- three cheſts of this article were im- 
ported from China in the laſt ſhips, and re- ſhi pped to Europe 
advantageouſly. We have a large nurſery of the white Italian 
mulberry eſtabliſhed here this ſummer. Within ourſelves lit- 
tle can be expected; but the idea of the nurſery has been en- 
couraged upon this principle, that it prepares things for an 
emigration from a filk country. This perhaps is refining, 
but the expence is ſmall; the trees are wanted to replace — 
deſtroyed by the Britiſh army; and the meaſure falls in with 
our plan to foſter and encourage, but not to. force manufaCtures. 
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afford the moſt comfortable reflection to every 
patriotic mind, to obſerve their progreſs in the: 
United States, and particularly in Pennſylvania. 
For a long time after our forefathers. fought an: 
eſtabliſhment in this place, then a dreary wilder- 
neſs, every thing neceſſary for their fimple wants, 
was the work of European hands. How great— 
how happy is the change! The liſt of articles: 
we now make ourſelyes, if partjcularly enume- 
rated, would fatigue the ear, and waſte your va- 
luable time. Permit me, however, to mention 
them under their general heads: meal of all 
kinds, ſhips and boats, malt liquors, diſtilled ſpi- 
rits, pot-aſh, gun- powder, cordage, loaf-ſugar, 
paſteboard,, cards and paper of every kind, books 
in various languages. ſnuff, tobacco, ſtarch, can- 
non, muſquets, anchors, nails, and very many 
other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, potters ware, 
mill-ſtones and other ſtone work, cabinet work, 
trunks and windſor chairs, carriages and harneſs 
of all kinds, corn-fans, ploughs, and many other 
implements of huſbandry, ſadlery and whips; 
ſhoes and boots, leather of various kinds, hoſiery, 
hats and gloves, wearing apparel, coarſe linens 
and woollens, and ſome cotton goods, linſeed and 
fiſh oil, wares of gold, filver, tin, pewter, lead, 
braſs and copper, clocks and watches, wool and 
cotton cards, printing types, glaſs and ſtone ware, 
candles, ſoap, and ſeveral other valuable articles, 
with which the memory cannot furniſh us at once. 
If the nations of Europe poſſeſs ſome great ad- 
vantages over us in manufacturing for the reſt of 
the world, it is however clear, that there are 
ſome capital circumſtances in our favour, when 
they meet us in our own markets. The expen- 
ces of importing raw materials, which in fome 
1nſtances they labour under, while we do not; 
the ſame charges in bringing their commodities 
N . 5 - 15, hither; 
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hither; the duties we muſt lay on their goods for 
the purpoſes of revenue; the additional duties, 
1. we may venture to impoſe, without riſqu- 
ing the corruption of morals, or the loſs of the 
revenue, by ſmuggling; the prompt payment our 
workmen receive; the long credits they give on 
| their goods; the ſale of our articles by the piece 
| to. the conſumer, while they ſell their's by great 
Wi  - _ Invoices to intermediate, purchaſers; the durable 
= nature of ſome American manufactures, eſpecially 
s | of linens; the injuries their's often ſuſtain from 
ll their mode of bleaching; theſe things taken to- 
| gether will give us an advantage of twenty-five 
9 to fifty per cent. on many articles, and muſt work 
the total excluſion of ſeveral others. 
14 Beſide the difference in the qualities of Ame: 
1 rican and European linens, ariſing from the mode 
| of bleaching, there is a very confiderable ſaving 
1 of expenſe from the ſame cauſe. So much and 
q | To omen] a ſunſhine ſaves a great loſs of time, 
w and expenſe of bleaching ſtuffs and preparations; 
i and this will be ſenſibly felt in our manufactures 
| linen and cotton 70 8 
Me muſt carefully examine the conduct of other 
countries, in order to poſſeſs ourſelves of their 
methods of encouraging manufactories; and pur- 
ſue ſuch of them, as apply to our ſituation, ſo far 
as it may be in our power. Exempting raw ma- 
terials, dye ſtuffs, and certain implements for ma- 
nufacturing, from duty on importation, is a very 
proper meaſure. Premiums for uſeful inventions 
and improvements, whether foreign or American, 
for the beſt experiments in any unknown matter, 
and for the largeſt quantity of any valuable raw 
material, muſt have an excellent effect. They 
would aſſiſt the efforts of induſtry, and hold out 
the noble incentive of honourable diſtinction to 
merit and genius. The ſtate might with great 
OE „ | convenience 
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convenience enable an enlightened ſociety efta» 
bliſhed for the purpoſe, to offer liberal rewards 
in land for a number of objects of this nature, 
Our funds of that kind are confiderable; and al- 
moſt dormant. An unſettled tract of a thouſand 
acres, as it may be | 1k for at this time, yields 


little money to the ſtate. By offering theſe pre- 
miums for uſeful inventions to any citizen of the 
union, or to any foreigner, who would become a 
citizen, we might often acquire in the man a com- 
Ren for the land, independently of the me- 
rit which gave it to him. If he ſhould be induced 
to ſettle among us with a family and property, it 
would be of more conſequence to the ſtate than 
all the purchaſe money, g. 
It might anſwer an uſeful purpoſe, if a commit, 
tee of this ſociety ſhould have it in charge, to vi- 
fit every ſhip arriving with paſſengers from any 
foreign country, in order to inquire what perſons 
they may have on board capable of conſtructing 
uſeful machines, qualified to carry on manufac- 
tures, or coming among us with a view to that 
kind of employment. It would be a great relief 
and encouragement to thoſe friendleſs people in 
a land of ſtrangers; and would fix many among 
us whom little difficulties might incline to re- 
turn *, OTE ; 5 © 
Extreme poverty and idleneſs in the citizens of 
a free government, will ever produce vicious ha- 
bits, and diſobedience to the laws; and muſt ren- 
der the people fit inſtruments for the dangerous 
Purpoſes of ambitious men. In this light the em- 
ployment, in manufactures, of ſuch of our poor, 
as cannot find other honeſt means of ſubſiſtence, 
is of the utmoſt conſequence. A man oppreſſed by 
6 extreme 


There are many ſocieties in Philadelphia, New-York, &c. 
for the patronage of emigrators from foreign countries. 
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extreme want is prepared for all evil, and the 
idler is ever prone to wickedneſs; while the ha- 
bits of induſtry, filling the mind with honeſt 
thoughts, and requiring the time for better pur- 
poſes, do not leave leiſure for meditating or exe - 


cuting miſchief. 


An extravagant and waſteful uſe of foreign ma- 
nufactures“ has been too juſt a charge againſt the 
people of America, ſince the cloſe of the war. 
They have been ſo cheap, ſo plenty, and ſo eaſily 
obtained on credit, that the conſumption of them 
has been abſolntely wanton. To ſuch an exceſs 
has it been carried, that the importation of the 
fmer. kinds of coat, veſt, and fleeve buttons, 
buckles, broaches, breaſt-pins, and other trink- 
ets, into this port only, is ſuppoſed to have 
amounted in a fingle year to ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which coſt wearers above 60,000 dollars, 
This lamentable evil has ſuggeſted to many en- 
lightened minds a wiſh for ſumptuary regulati- 
ons; and even for an unchanging national dreſs, 
ſuitable to the climate, and the other circumſtances 
of the country. A more general uſe of ſuch manu- 
factures as we can make ourſelves would wean us 
from the folly, of which we have juſt now ſpo- 
ken; and would produce, in a leſs exceptionable 
way, ſome of the beſt effects of ſumptuary laws. 
Our dreſſes, furniture, and carriages, would be 
faſhionable, becauſe they were American, .and 
roper in our ſituation, not becauſe they were 
foreign, ſhowy, or expenſive. Our farmers, to 
their great honour and advantage, have been long 

in the excellent economical practice of domeſtic 
manufactures for their own uſe, at leaſt in many 
parts of the union, It is chiefly in the towns, 
* Th this particular there has been a meritorious reform, 


amply compenſating every good citizen for the exertions he 
may haye made to promote manufaQures. | 
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that this madneſs for foreign finery rages and de- 
ſtroys. There unfortunately the diſorder is epi- 
demical. It behoves us to conſider our untimely . 
paſſion: for European luxuries as a malignant and 
alarming ſymptom, threatening convulſions and 
_ diffolution to the political body. Let us haſten 
then to apply the moſt effectual remedies, ere the 
diſeaſe becomes inveterate, leſt unhappily we 
ſhould find it ineur able. 
I cannot conclude this addreſs, gentlemen, 
without taking notice of the very favourable and 
prodigious fects upon the landed intereſt, which 
may reſult from manufactures. The breweries of 
Philadelphia, in their preſent infant ſtate, re- 
quire forty thouſand buſhels of-barley annually; 
and when the ſtock on hand of Engliſh beer ſhall 
be conſumed, will call for a much larger quantity“, 
Could the uſe of malt liquors be more generally 
introduced, it would be, for many reaſons, one 
of the moſt fortunate circumſtances. Without 
inſiſting on the pernicious effects of diſtilled ſpk« 
rits, it is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve, that a thouſand hogſheads of rum and bran» 
dy f, mixt with water for common uſe, will make 
as much ſtrong drink as will require one hundred 
and twenty thouſand buſhels of grain to make an 
equivalent quantity of beer; beſide the horſes, 
fuel, hops, and other articles of the country, 
which a brewery employs. The fruits of the 
earth, and the productions of nature in America, 
are alſo required by various other manufacturers, 
whom you will remember without — 


* This 8 has been fully realized. We have, be- 
fides, a very lively export trade in malt liquors; and if we had 
a ſufficiency of black beer bottles, it muſt become very great. 

| __ Worth about C. 20,000, and our imports of ardent you 


2 eſtimated at ten times chat ſum in the port of Philadelphia 
only. : | 
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But it is not in their occupations only, that theſe 
valuable citizens demand our native commodi - 
ties. They and their brethren, who work in fo- 
reign articles, 'with their. wives, children, and 
ſervants, neceſſarily conſume in food and raiment 
a prodigious quantity of our produce; and the 
buildings for the accommodation of their families 
and buſineſs, are principally drawn from our 
lands. Their effects upon agriculture are of more 


'conſequence, than has ever been ſuppoſed by 


thoſe, who have not made the neceſlary eſtimates. 
So great are the benefits to the landed intereſt, 
which are derived from them, that I venture to 
aſſert, without apprehenſion of miſtake, that the 
value of American productions annually applied 
to their various uſes as above ſtated, without in- 


Kluding the manufacturers of flour, lumber, and 
bar- iron, is double the aggregate amount of all our 


exports in the moſt plentiful year, with which 
Providence has ever bleſſed this fruitful country. 
How valuable is this market for our increaſing pro- 


duce! How clearly does it evince the importance 


of our preſent plan! But we may venture to pro- 


ceed a ſtep further, Without manufactures the 


Progreſs of agriculture would be arreſted on the 
frontiers of Pennſylvania*. Though we have a 
country practicable for roads, ſome of our weſ- 
tern counties are yet unable to ſupport them, and 

too remote perhaps to uſe land carriage of the 
moſt eaſy kind. Providence has given them, in 


certain proſpect, a paſſage by water; but the na- 
zural impediments, though very inconſiderable, 


and 
* —— — on the banks of Suſquehan- 


na are of the utmoſt conſequence to our weſtern and mid- land 


counties. It is ſuppoſed, that che manufacture of diſtilled ſpi- 
Tits, in the country on the waters of the Ohio around Pittſ- 


burg, has occafioned a ſurplus to be ſent down that river gf 
100,000 gallons +4 | | 
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and the more cruel obſtructions ariſing from po- 
litical circumſtances, are yet to be removed. 
The inhabitants of the fertile tracts adjacent to the 
waters of the Ohio, Patowmac, and Suſquehanna, 
beſide the cultivation of grain, muſt extend their 
views immediately to paſturage and grazing, and 
even to manufactures. Foreign trade will not 
ſoon take off the fruits of their labour in Meir na- 
tive ſlate. They muſt manufacture firſt for their 
own conſumption; and when the advantages of 
their mighty waters ſhall be no longer ſuſpended, 
they muſt become the greateſt manufactory of 
American raw materials for the United States. 
Their reſources in wood and water are very great, 
as are their mines of coal. As they do not ſell 
much grain, but for home conſumption, and muſt 
propagate ſheep and cattle for the reaſons above 
ſtated, their country will in a ſhort time be the 
_ cheapeſt upon earth. 1 
How numerous and important then do the be- 
nefits appear, which may be expected from this 
ſalutary deſign! It will conſume our native pro- 
ductions, now increaſing to ſuperabundance ; it 
will improve our agriculture, and teach us to 
explore the foſſil and vegetable kingdoms, in- 
to which few reſearches have heretofore been 
made ; it will accelerate the improvement of our 
internal navigation, and bring into action the 
dormant powers of nature and elements; it will 
lead us once more into the paths of public virtue, 
by reſtoring frugality and induſtry, thoſe potent 
antidotes to the vices of mankind; and will give 
us real independence, by reſcuing us from the 
tyranny of foreign faſhions, and the deſtructive 
torrent of luxury *. = 1 
| Should 


* There is one Nr mean of advancement in the United 
ſtriking and ſerious importance, as it = 


| States, of the mo 
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Should theſe bleſſed conſequences enſue, thoſe 
ſevere reſtrictions of the European nations, which 
have already impelled us to viſit the moſt diſtant 
regions of the eaſtern hemiſphere, defeating the 
ſchemes of ſhort-ſighted politicians, will prove, 
through the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, 
the means of our POLITICALSALVATION. 


rds ma nufactures. Being an unimproved country, we have 
the ineſtimable advantage of importing ſkilful cultivators of 

raw materials and 9 from nations, which are more 
advanced than we are, together with their capital and their 
ſkill. We can have no doubt of the fulfilling of this expecta- 
tion, for every town and county of the middle and ſouthern 
| Kates, and many of thoſe in the eaſtern ſtates, abound with 
proofs, that the hope has been already realized in numerous 
inſtances. But were theſe proofs wanting, there could be no 
doubt, that ſtrangers of every deſcription will reſort to a 
country ſo fit for their reception, ſo pregnant with the means 
of human happineſs. | | | 
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Opinions had prevailed in America, that ma- 
nufacturing employments were injurious to the 
beſt intereſts of the country ; that the purſuit of 
agriculture ſhould occupy all our citizens; and 

that labour was ſo dear, as to preclude all chances 
of ſucceſs; Yet it was obſerved, that many emi- 
ae and others in the manufacturing branches, 
ad actually ſucceeded; and it was manifeſt, that 
the civil and religious freedom of the country, 
and the low price of food, of fuel, and. of raw 
materials, would continue to attract perſons of 
that deſcription. Further inveſtigation and re- 
flection threw new and pleaſing lights upon the 
ſubject. It was perceived, that children, too 
young for labour, could be kept from idleneſs 
and rambling, and of courſe from early temptati- 
ons to vice, by placing them for a time in manu- 
1 factories, 
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faRories, and that the means of their parents to 
clothe, feed, and educate them, could be thereby 
increaſed ; that women, valetudinarians, and old 
men, could be employed; that the portions of 
time of houſewives and young women, which 
were not occupied in family affairs, could be pro- 
fitably filled up; that machinery, horſes, fire, 
water, and various proceſſes requiring only ſome 
incipient labour, were the principal means of ma- 
nufacturing in Britain; that manufaQures, in- 
ſtead of impeding agriculture in that country, are 
actually it's greateſt and moſt certain ſupport, and 
that, in truth, they are indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 
proſperity of it's landed intereſt. It has been aſ- 
certained on further examination, that wages in 
ſeveral parts of the United States are not higher 
than in parts of Britain, as had been erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed ; eſpecially taking into confideration the 
prices of proviſion, and the ſame degree of com- 
fortable living. It was therefore confidently ex- 
peed by many, who carefully examined the ſub- 
ject, that great advantages would reſult from a ra- 

tional and ſteady courſe of attention, private and 
public, to the advancement of manufaQures. It 
will appear in the ſequel, that the prudent ex- 
ertions, which have been inceſſantly made, have 
been crowned accordingly with abundant ſucceſs; 
conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time, and how 
many other matters of great importance have call- 
ed for attention, induſtry, and capital, in the 
United States. FL - | . 
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CHAPTER IV. |» 


4 Iban view of the fate of Fasane in- 
tenũed to exhibit to the inhabitants of the popu- 
lated diſtridts of the other ſlates, and to fortign- 

ers, the real and great advantages to be fined 

Mak manilfactures, and purchaſes of 4455 
therein, and bo migration thither. 


Taz judicious and temperate proceedings of 
the American people in the reform of their natio- 
nal conſtitution in 1787, 1788, and 1789; the 
magnanimous reſolution 0 impoſe upon themſelves 
the wholeſome reſtraints of a Juſt government, which 
they exhibited to- each other and to mankind ; 
the moderation and impartiality of their deport- 
ment to foreign nations under their new govern- 
ment, and their early attention to the reſtoration 
of public credit at home and abroad ; were fol- 
lowed by the moſt beneficial conſequences i in the 
beginning of 1790. The little eſſay, which en- 
ters into the compoſition of this chapter, was 
publiſhed about the middle of that year, in order 
to remind the people of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, 
in which it was written, of their proſpects of fu- 
ture comfort ; and to\ facilitate the anſwers to nu- 
merous inquiries, which were beginning to be 
made concerning that ſtate, by perſons of vari- 
ous deſcriptions in other countries. It was fin- 
cerely intended, to be an unexaggerated ſtatement 
of the principal facts, on which depend the com- 
forts and proſperity of the inhabitants of that part 
of the American union. 
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Notes on the ate of Fennſylvania. 5 


THE ſtate of Pennſylvania is an oblong, of 
about one hundred and fifty-fix miles wide * 
north to ſouth, by about two hundred and ninety 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt. On the eaſt of 
it lies the Delaware river, dividing it from Weſt- 
Jerſey and New-York ; on the north New-York, 
and a territory of about two hundred thouſand 
acres on lake Erie, which Pennſylvania purchaſed 
of __— On the north-weſt lies Fake Erie, 
on which it has a conſiderable front and a good 
port, lying within the purchaſe from Congreſs. 
On the weſt are the new lands called the weſtern 
territory, and 'a part of Virginia, On the ſouth 
lie another part of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
ſtate of Delaware. The contents of Pennſylva- 
nia are about twenty-nine millions of acres, in- 
cluding the lake Erie territory. It lies between 
39* 43” and 4.2* of north latitude. The bay and 
river of Delaware are navigable from the ſea up to 
the great falls at Trenton, and have a light-houſe, 
buoys, and piers, for the direction and ſafety of 
ſhips. - On this river are the ſmall towns of Cheſ- 
ter and Briſtol, and the city of Philadelphia, 
which is the capital of the ſtate, and by much 
the largeſt and moſt populous ſea-port and manu- 
facturing town in the United States. The diſ- 
tance of this city from the ſea, 1s about fixty miles 
acroſs the land to the New-Jerſey coaſt, and one 
hundred and twenty miles by the ſhip-channel of 
the Delaware. A ſeventy gun ſhip may lie before 
the town, and at many of the wharfs, which oc- 
cupy the whole eaſt front of the city for near two 
miles, affording every veſſel an opportunity of 
unlading and lading without the expence of ligh- 
terage. Rafts of _— timber, boards, * 
an 
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and ſtaves, with other articles upon them, can be 
brought down the Delaware from the counties of 
Montgomery and Otſego, in New-York, two hun- 
dred miles above the city, by the courſe of the ri- 
ver. Some money was expended by the govern- 
ment and landholders, in improving the naviga- 
tion up towards the ſource, before the revolution; 
and there has been a ſurvey lately begun, for the 
purpoſe of proceeding in the improvement of this 
and other principal rivers of Pennſylvania, and 
for making communications by canals in the im- 
proved part, and by roads in the unimproved part 
of the ſtate. The Pennſylyanians are much in- 
clined to ſuch enterpriſes, having found great be- 
nefit from them. On the completion of the pre- 
ſent plan, the ſtate, will be more conveniently in- 
terſected by roads than any other of its fize in the 
union, which will greatly facilitate the ſettlement. 
of it's new lands. A flight view of the map of 
Pennſylvania by Howell, that in Mr. Jefferſon's 
notes on Virginia, or that in Morſe's geography, 
will ſhew how advantageouſly this ſtate is watered 
by the Delaware and its branches, - the Schuylkill, 
the Juniata, the Suſquehanna and its branches, 
the Ohio, Allegeny, Youghiogeny, and Monon-, 
gahela. The Patowmac and lake Erie alſo afford 
proſpects of conſiderable benefit from their navi- 
gations. Nature has done much for Pennſylva-. 
nia in regard to inland water carriage; which is 
ſtrikingly exemplified by this fact, that although 
Philadelphia and lake Erie are diſtant from each 
other above three hundred miles, there is no doubt 
that the rivers of the ſtate may be ſo improved, as 
to reduce the land carriage between them nine- 
tenths. In the ſame way the navigation to Pittſ- 
burg, after due improvement, may be uſed in- 
ſtead of land carriage, for the whole diſtance ex- 
cept twenty or thirty miles. By theſe routes it is 
T2 £ dlear, 
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clear, that a large proportion of the foreign arti. 
cles, uſed on the weſtern waters, will be tranſ⸗ 
ported; and that their furs, ſkins, ginſeng, hemp, 
flax; pot-aſh, and other valuable commodines, 
may be brought to Philadelphia. The hemp and. 
oak timber for the Ruſſian navy 1s tranſported by 
inland navigation one thouſand two hundred 
miles: and yet hemp is ſhipped from that king- 
dom on lower terms than from any other part of 
the world. Ruſſia, for ſome time after the ſettle- 
ment of Pennſylvania by civilized and enlightened 
people, was in a ſtate of abſolute barbariſm, and 
deſtitute of theſe improvements. Much therefore 
is to be expected from the continued exertions of 
the prudent, induſtrious, and intelligent inhabi- 
tants of Pennſylvania, in the courſe of the preſent 
cantuypy'®,: V 
Conſiderable bodies of new lands in this ſtate 
remain for ſale by individuals. Purchaſes can be 
always made, partly or wholly on credit, from 
thoſe perſons, who take mortgages on the lands 
they ſell to emigrants, and indulge them ſometimes 
with a very eaſy credit. The Pennſylvanians 
have no diſputes with the Indians about bounda- 
Ties. All the lands within the ſtate having been 
purchaſed at a fair and open treaty, and there be- 
ing ſome ſettlements weſtward of Pennſylvania on 
the new lands of Congreſs, we have little appre- 
henſions from the Indians any where; and in moſt 
of our new country there 1s no dauger at all. 
Improved lands, in the old counties of this 
ſtate, ſell generally at a certain ſum for a farm, 
including the buildings. This, before the war, 


* In the laſt three years more public funds and private ca- 
pital have been applied to the improvement of roads and 
rivers, and the cutting of canals, than in all the time be- 
tween the year 1790 and the firſt ſettlement of the flate, 


A. D. 1793. 
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was, in moſt of the thick ſettled counties within a 
day's ride of Philadelphia, from four pounds ten 
ſhillings ſterling, to thirty ſhillings per acre, and 
leſs, according to the quality; unleſs in fituations 
very near the city or ſome town, or in caſes of 
very valuable buildings, mills, taverns, or ſitua- 
tions for country trade. In one or two counties, 
remarkable for the richneſs of the lands, they ſold 
higher, ſometimes confiderably. Farms can be 
purchaſed now upon terms as favourable as then; 
owing to the quantity of new lands for ſale in this 
and ſeveral other ſtates; and owing to the many 
new and profitable uſes for money, which did not 
exiſt before the revolution. er 
The produce, manufactures, and exports of 
Pennſylvania, are very many and various, Viz. 
wheat, flour, midlings, ſhip-ſtuff, bran, ſhorts, 
ſhip-bread, white water biſcuit, rye, rye flour, 
Indian corn or maize, Indian meal, buckwheat, 
buckwheat meal, bar and pig iron, ſteel, nail 
rods, nails, iron hoops, rolled iron tire, gun- 
powder“, cannon ball, iron cannon, muſquets, 
ſhips, boats, oars, hand- ſpikes, maſts, ſpars, ſhip- 
timber, ſhip-blocks, cordage, ſquare timber, ſcant- 
ling, plank, boards, ſtaves, heading, ſhingles, 
wooden hoops, tanners bark, corn fans, coop- 
ers ware, bricks, coarſe earthen or potters ware, 
'a very little ſtone-ware, glue, parchment, ſhoes, 
boots, - foal-leather, upper-leather, dreſſed deer 
and ſheep ſkins, and gloves and garments thereof, 
fine hats, many common, and a few coarſe ; 
thread, cotton, worſted, and yarn hoſiery; writ- 
ing, wrapping, blotting, ſheathing, and hanging 
paper; ſtationary, playing cards, paſte-boards, 
books; wares of braſs, pewter, lead, tin-plate, 
= Sgt | copper, 
It is ſaid there are at this time near 50,000 quarter caſks of 


| gun-powder in the Philadelphia magazine, manufactured in 
the Rate of Nee D. 1793. | | 
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copper, filver and gold; clocks and watches, 
muſical inſtruments, ſnuff, manufactured tobacco, 
chocolate, muyſtard-ſeed and muſtard, flax-ſeed, 
flax-ſeed oil, flax, hemp, wool, wool and cotton 
cards, pickled beef, pork, ſhad, herrings, tongues 
and ſturgeon, hams and other bacon, tallow, 
hog's lard, butter, cheeſe, candles, ſoap, bees- 
wax, loaf-ſugar, pot and pearl aſhes, rum and 


other ſpirits, beer, porter, hops, winter and 


ſummer barley, oats, ſpelts, onions, potatoes, 
turnips, cabbages, carrots, parſnips, red and 
white clover, timothy, and moſt European vege- 
tables and graſſes, apples, peaches, plums, pears, 
apricots, grapes, both native and imported, and 
other European fruits, working and pleaſurable . 
carriages, horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
wood for cabinet makers, lime-ſtone, coal, free- 

ſtone, and marble. | | 
Some of theſe productions are fine, ſome indif- 
ferent. Some of the manufactures are conſider- 
able, for a young country, circumſtanced as this 
has been; ſome inconfiderable : but they are enu- 
merated, to ſhew the general nature of the ſtate, 
and the various purſuits of the inhabitants. In ad- 
dition to them we may mention, that a lead-mine 
and two or three ſalt-ſprings have been diſcover- 
ed in our new country; which, no doubt, will 
be worked, as ſoon as the demand for lead and 
ſalt to the weſtward increaſes. We ought alſo to 
2 our great foreſt for making pot aſhes and 

glaſs. - | | | 
The manufaQures of Pennſylvania have in- 
creaſed exceedingly within a few years, as well by 
maſter-workmen and journeymen from abroad, as 
by the increaſed ſkill and induſtry of our own c1- 
tizens. Houſehold or family manufactures have 
greatly advanced ; and valuable acquiſitions have 
been made of implements and machinery to ſave 
. | labour, 
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labour, either imported or invented in the United 
States. The. hand-machines for carding and 
ſpinning cotton have been introduced by foreign- 
ers, > improved; but we have obtained the 
water mill for ſpinning cotton, and a water mill 
for flax, which is applicable alſo to ſpinning hemp 
and wool. Theſe machines promiſe us an early 
increaſe of the cotton, linen, and hempen branch- 
es, and muſt be of very great ſerviee in the woollen 
branch. Additional employment for weavers, 
dyers, bleachers, and other manufacturers, muſt 
be the conſequence. Paper-mills, gun- powder- 
mills, ſteel works, rolling and ſlitting-mills, print- 
ing figured goods of paper, linen, and even of cot- 
ton, coach making, book printing, and ſeveral 
other branches, are wonderfully advanced: and 
every month ſeems to extend our old manufac- 

tures, or to introduce new ones. 5 
IT The advancement of the agriculture of Penn- 
ſylvania is the beſt proof that can be given of the 
comfort and happineſs it affords to its farming, 
manufacturing, and trading citizens. In the year 
1786, our exports of flour were one hundred and 
fifty thouſand barrels: in 1787, they were two 
hundred and two thouſand barrels: in 1788, they 
were two hundred and lean thouſand: barrels : 
and in 1789 they were three hundred and ſixty- 
nine thouſand barrels : which exceed any exports 
ever made in the times of the province, or in the 
times of the commonwealth*. The produce of 
flax is increaſed in a much greater degree: and 
that of wool is conſiderably more than it was be- 
fore the revolution. A new article is added to 
the liſt of our productions, which is a no 

. 5 a : an 


1 The exports of flour in the year 1792 from Philadelphia 
amounted to above 420,000 barrels, and in the ſpring quarter 
of 1793 it exceeded 200,000 barrels. 5 3 2 
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and wholeſome ſugar, made of the maple tree. 
It has been proved, by many fair and careful ex- 
periments, that it is in the power of a ſubſtantial 
farmer, who has a family about him, eafily to 
make twelve hundred weight of this ſugzr every 
ſeaſon, without hiring any additional hands, or 
utenſils, but thoſe that are neceſſary for his fami- 
ly, and farm uſe. The time, in which it can be 
made, is from the middle of February to the end 
of March, when farmers in this country have very 
little to do, as it is too early to plough or dig. 
The price of ſugar being lower here than in Eu- 
rope, this article may be reckoned at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum, to every care- 
ful and ſkilful farmer, who owns land bearing 
the ſugar maple. Of theſe there are ſome mil- 
lions of acres in Pennſylvania and the adjacent 
ſtates. It ſeems alſo highly probable, that this 
valuable tree may be tranſplanted, and thus be 
obtained by almoſt auy farmer 1n the ſtate; and 
that men of property, who will purchaſe kettles, 
and hire hands for the above ſhort period, may 
make larger quantities 15 
The fituation of religion and religious rights 
and liberty in Pennſylvania, is a matter that de- 
ſerves the utmoſt attention of all ſober and well- 
diſpoſed people, who may have thoughts of this 
country. This ſtate always afforded an aſylum 
to the perſecuted ſets of Europe, and of other 
ſtates, in former times. No church or ſociety 
ever was eſtabliſhed here: no tythes or tenths can 
be. demanded : and though ſome regulations of 
the crown of Britain excluded two churches * 
from a ſhare -in our government, in the times of 
the province, they are now\done away with re- 
gard to every religious ſociety whatever, _—_ 
| the 


„The Roman and Hebrew. 
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the Hebrew church. But at this time a conven» 
tion of ſpecial repreſentatives of the eitizens of 
Pennſylvania, have under conſideration all the er- 
rours, which have inadvertently crept into our 
conſtitution. and frame of government; and in 
the act which they have publiſhed for the exami- 
nation of the people, they have rejected the half- 
way doctrine of toleration, and have eſtabliſhed 
upon firm and perfectly equal ground all deno- 
minations of religious men, By the proviſions of 
the new code, a Proteſtant, a Roman Catholic, - 
and a Hebrew, may ele& or be elected to any of- 
fice in the ſtate, and purſue any lawful calling, 
occupation, or profeſſion f. The conſtitution of 
general government of the United States alſo gua- 
rantees this ineſtimable and ſacred right—and it 
is ſurely a ſacred right; for it belongs to the Deity 


to be worſhipped according. to the free-will and 
conſciences of his creatures” 7 

We lay no difficulty in the way of any perſon, 
who deſires to become a free and equal citizen. 
On the day of his landing, he may buy a farm, 
a houſe, merchandiſe, or raw materials; he may 


open a work-ſhop, a counting-houſe, an office, 


or any other place of buſineſs, and purſue his 


calling, without any hindrance from corporation 
rules or monopoliſing companies, or the payment 
of any ſum of money to the public. The right 
of electing and being elected indeed, which does 
not affect his buſineſs or his ſafety, is not granted 
till the expiration of two years: this prudence re- 
— e 8 
A privilege, almoſt peculiar to this ſtate, has 
been granted to foreigners by the legiſlature: of 
_ Pennſylvania, that of buying and holding lands 
and houſes within this commonwealth, without 
relinquiſhing 


+ This code has been confirmed in Pennſylvania. 
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relinquiſhing their allegiance to the country in 
Which they were born. They can leaſe, hire, 
ſell, or bequeath the lands, receive the rents, and, 
in ſhort, have every territorial and pecuniary 
right, that a natural- Born Pennſylvanian has; but 
no civil rights. As they profeſs to owe allegiance 
to a foreign prince or government, and reſide in 
a foreign country, where they, of courſe, have 
civil rights; they cannot claim them, or ought they 
to defire them here: for if they chooſe, at any 

time after the purchaſe, to come out to this coun- 
try, and make themſelves citizens; or if they 
chooſe to give their eſtates to their children or 
other perſons, who will do ſo; any of them may 
become citizens to all intents and purpoſes. This 
indulgence to purchaſe is granted for three years 
from January 1789: and all lands bought by fo- 
reigners before January 1792 may be held forever 
on thoſe terms. Whether a right to make pur- 
chaſes upon thoſe terms will be allowed to fo- 
reigners, after that time, is uncertain ; and will 
entirely depend upon the opinion of our then le- 
-  gillature, as to the ſafety or utility of it“. 
Uſeful knowledge and ſcience have been fa- 
vourite objects of attention here. We have an 
univerſity, three colleges, and four or five public 
academies, beſide many private academies and 
free ſchools, in the city and ſeveral of the coun- 
ty-towns of this ſtate. Conſiderable grants of 
monies, of rent charges, and particularly of new 
lands, have been made for this purpoſe by our 
legiſlature ; and very liberal private ſubſcriptions 
have been added at various times. Though our 
government and citizens have been always atten» 
tive to the important object of uſeful and liberal 


knowledge, 


* This law has been continued vill the year 1795, when it 
may be renewed, 5 e | 
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knowledge, yet an increaſed regard for learning 
has been manifeſted ſince the revolution. Riſing 
from a provincial to an independent ſituation ap- 
2 and very naturally, to have expanded our 
deas, and to have given an enhanced value to im- 
provements of the human mind 7. | 
Among the natural advantages of Pennſylvania, 
her almoſt innumerable mill-ſeats ought not to be 
omitted. They .are conveniently diſtributed by 
Providence throughout the ſtate ; and afford the 
means of eſtabliſhing every ſpecies of mill-work 
and labour-ſaving machines, to meet the produce 
and raw materials almoſt at the farmers doors. In 


the preſent ſituation of this country, wanting 
hands for farming, and in the preſent ſtate of 


manufactures, when ingenious mechaniſm is eve- 
Ty we and every where invented, to leſſen the 
neceſſity for manual labour, this natural advantage 
muſt appear of ineſtimable importanee. Hemp 
and flax are among the moſt profitable produce 
tions of our rich midland and new counties, the 
cream of which is yet to be ſkimmed. It is there. 
fore a fact moſt pleaſing, that we have in the ſtate 


the full-ſized and complete movements or works 
of a water-mill and machinery, to liver, rove, 
and ſpin flax and hemp into threads or yaras, fit 

for linen of thirty cuts to the pound, or any other 


coarſer kind, ſheetings, towelling, ſail- cloth, ozan- 
brigs, twine, and the ſtrands. or yarn for cordage. 
The ſame machinery is calculated for the roving, 
or preparing, and ſpinning combed wool into 
worſted yarn. We have alſo the movements and 


_ complete machinery of Sir Richard Arkwright's 


water-mill for ſpinning yarns of cotton., And 


though the climate of this ſtate is not fit for cul- 


tivating 


I Much has been done fince 2790 in regard to ſchools. 
A. D. 1793. | 5 
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tivating that raw material, yet cotton can be raiſed 
with profit in every ſtate in our union ſouthward = 

of Pennſylvania, and imported from the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies. „„ 

It is certain, that this extraordinary capacity 
of our country for mechanical works, has either 
called forth, in an unuſual degree, the mechani- 
cal powers of the human mind, or that Provi- 
dence has beſtowed upon the people of this and 
our ſiſter ſtates an uncommon portion of that ta- 
lent, which it's nature and ſituation require. Our 
Rittenhouſe and Franklin ſtand unrivalled in me- 
chanical philoſophy: and thoſe, who know our 
country, are well informed, that to theſe two 
great names we could add a conſiderable liſt of 
Philoſophical and practical mechanicians, in a va- 
riety of branches. Ce AR 
So many of the neceſſary and convenient arts 
and trades depend upon the plenty and cheapneſs - 
of fuel, that it appears proper to take notice of 
this article. Till the revolution, our dependence 
was almoſt entirely upon wood fuel, of which, 
in the moſt populous places, we have ſtill a great 
abundance, and in all interiour ſituations immenſe 


quantities: but the increaſe of manufactures has 


_ occaſioned us to turn our attention to coal. Of 
this uſeful foſſil, Providence has given us very 
great quantities, in our middle and weſtern coun- 
try. The vicinity of Wyoming, on the Suſque- 
hanna, is one bed of coal, of the open-burning 
kind, and, of the moſt intenſe heat. On the 
head waters of Schuylkill and Lehi are ſome con- 
 fiderable bodies. At the head of the weſtern 
branch of Suſquehanna is a moſt extenſive body, 
which ſtretches over the country ſouth-weſterly, 
ſo as to be found in the greateſt plenty at Pittſ- 
burgh, where the Allegeny and Youghiogeny 
- Unite, and form the head of the Ohio. = 00 | 

cen 
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been lately diſcovered on the waters of Neſco- 
"Al our coal has hitherto been accidentally 
found on the ſurface of the earth, or diſcovered 
in the digging of common cellars or wells: ſo that 
when our wood-fuel ſhall become ſcarce, and the 
European methods of boring ſhall be ſkilfully pur- 
ſued, there can be no doubt of our finding it in 
many other places. At preſent, the ballaſting of 
ſhips from coal countries abroad, and the coal 
mines in Virginia, which lie convenient to ſhip- 
navigation, occaſion a good deal of coal to be 
brought to the Philadelphia market. From this 
great abundance and variety of fuel, it reſults, 
that Pennſylvania, and the United States in ge- 
neral, are well ſuited to all manufactories which 
are effected by fire, ſuch as furnaces, founderies, 
forges, glaſs-houſes, breweries, diſtilleries, ſteel- 
works, ſmiths ſhops, and all other manufactories 
in metal, ſoap-boiling, candle-making, pot-aſh 
works, ſugar, and other refineries, æc. 
Ship- building is a buſineſs, in which the port 
of Philadelphia exceeds moſt parts of the world. 
Not only are maſts, ſpars, timber, and plank, 
from our own ſtate and the other ſtates on the De- 
laware, conſtantly for ſale in our market: but the 
mulberry of the Cheſapeak, and the ever-green 
or live oak, and red cedar of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, are ſo abundantly inported, that nine- 
tenths of our veſſels are built of them. No veſ- 
ſels are better than theſe: and in proof of it, 
Engliſn writers of rank might be quoted, who 
have publiſhed for and againſt us. A live oak 
and cedar ſhip of two hundred tons, carpenter's 
meaſurement, can be fitted to take in a cargo for 
fourteen pounds currency per ton“; and there is 
| 8 not 
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not a port in Europe, in which an oak ſhip can 
be equally well built and fitted for twenty pounds 

r ton in our money, or twelve pounds ſterling, 
This fact may appear doubtfyl or extraordinary; 
but it is certainly true; and it is greatly in fa- 
vour of our ſhip-carpenters and other tradeſmen 
employed in fitting and building ſhips, as well 
as our merchants and farmers, whoſe intereſts 
are ſo much connected with navigation. 

The diſtance of Philadelphia from the ſea has 
been made an objection by ſome, as well as the 
cloſing of our river by the ice, which happens 
almoſt every winter. Amſterdam, the greateſt 
port in Europe, is inacceſſible in the winter. But 
it is a fact, that, notwithſtanding theſe abje&ions, - 
our veſſels make as many Weſt-India voyages as 
thoſe of the two other principal ſea ports of the 
middle ſtates: and though the river is frozen 
from three to nine; weeks almoſt every winter, 
yet there are occaſional openings, which give op- 
portunities for fleets of merchantmen to go out 
and come in. The fine corn and proviſion coun- 


try, which lies near Philadelphia, enables the 


merchants to load their veſlels in the winter : and 
the market is regularly ſupplied with flour, pork, 
beef, lumber, ſtaves, iron, and many other of 
our principal articles of exportation; Little time 
therefore is loſt : and we find, that our trade in- 
creaſes. The crop of 1789, and other exports 
from the harveſt of that year to that of 1790, it 
is ſuppoſed, will load one hundred and twenty 
thouſand tons of ſhipping. We have a very ex- 
tenſive back country; and many large bodies'of 
new land, which muſt ſend their produce to the 
Philadelphia market, are ſettling faſt. The po- 
pulation of Pennſylvania, by the laſt accounts 
taken, was three hundred and ſixty thouſand men, 
women, and children; but, as ſome years — 

5 | ee 
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fince elapſed, it is ſuppoſed it will not fall much 
ſhort of four hundred thouſand, when the preſent 


enumeration ſhall be completed ?. 


No country in Europe has paid off ſo much of 
her public debt, fince the late general war, as this 


ſtate; notwithſtanding the paſt diſorders and dif. 


ficulties of the United States, ariſing from the 
weakneſs of our late general government; and the 
ſhocks of an invaſive war. She has paid off and 
ſunk a ſum equal to her full ſhare of the intereſt, 
and a conſiderable part of the principal, of her 


| Nate and federal debts. - Yet ſhe has laid no ex- 


ciſe or internal duty, but eight-pence currency 
upon {piriuqus liquors, which has ſince been re; 

ealed. = be. a Od WES £s., 
F The inhabitants of Pennſylvania are principally 


_ deſcendants of Engliſh, Iriſh, and Germans, with 
ſome Scotch, Welſh, Swedes, and a few Dutch. 


There are alſo many of the Iriſh and Germans, 
who emigrated when young or in the middle time. 
of life: and there is a number of each of thoſe two. 


nations now in legiſlative, executive, and judicial 
_ ſtations among us. It has ever been the policy of 


our government, before and fince the revolution, 
and the diſpoſition of our people, to receive all 
ſober emigrants with open arms, and to give them 
immediately the free exercife of their trades and 


o 


_ occupations, and of their religion f. 


Such is the preſent ſituation of things in Penn- 
ſylvania, which is more or leſs the ſame in ſeveral 
other of the American ſtates, viz. New-York, 
Maine, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ver- 
mont, and Kentucky; but though not ſo in the 
reſt, the principal difference is, that they are ſo. 
fully peopled, that there are no new lands of any 

5 1 . value 


* Tt proved. to be 434,000 by the cenſus of 1791. 
+ Latterly there are many French, * 
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value unſold; and farming lands, which are im» 
proved, are of courſe dearer than with us. In 
thoſe ſtates, however, agriculture, . commerce, 
manufactures, the fiſheries, and navigation, af- 
ford comfortable ſubſiſtence and ample rewards 
of profit to the induſtrious: and well difpoſed, 
amidſt the bleſſings of civil and religious liberty. 
Before this paper ſhall be eoneluded, it may be 
uſeful to recapitulate the various productions and 
exports of the. United States, which are the ſure 
foundations of a grand ſcene of agriculture, the 
refources for an extenſive trade, and the materials 
for a great variety of uſeful and elegant manufac- 
tures. From our new country we have ginſeng, 
and ſeveral kinds of ſkins and furs ; in the ſettled; 
parts of the ſtates, rice, indigo, cotton, filk, to- 
bacco, flax-ſeed, wheat, rye, barley, oats, ſpelt, 
Indian corn, hemp, flax, wool, iron, lead, cop 
per, coal, freeſtone, limeſtone, marble, fulphur, 
ſaltpetre, a great variety of ſhip timber, ſhip plank, 
maſts, ſpars, tar, pitch and turpentine, pork, beef, 
cider, fiſh oil, ſpermaceti, whalebone, dried fiſh, 
pickled fiſh, hides, leather, black cattle, ſheep, 
cheeſe, butter, tallow, hops, muſtard feed; ſtave, 
heading, ſhingles, boards, plank, ſcantling, ſquare 
timber, black walnut, wild cherry and curled ma- 
ple for cabinet wares, potaſh, pearl aſhes, potters 
clay, brick clay, &c., with apples and all the other 
principal fruits, and potatoes and all the other 
principal vegetables. During the late war, con- 
ſiderable quantities of ſea-ſalt were manufactured 
on our ens 1 as far north as New Jerſey : and this 
article will no doubt one day become an object of 
attention. It may ſafely be affirmed, that no Eu- 
ropean nation whatſoever unites in its dominions, 
even including diſtant colonies, ſuch a variety of 
Important and capital productions; and there can- 
not be any douht, in the mind of a candid and 
5 | | {ſerious 
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ſerious obſerver, that ſuch a country muſt riſe, 
with common prudence, in In; manufac. 
tures, and commerce, affording to every induſ- 
trious and virtuous citizen, and emigrant, the 
certain means of comfortable ſubſiſtence, and the 


o 


_ faireſt proſpeR of eſtabliſhing a family in life. 


"+ 
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The progreſs of the tate of Pennſytvariia in 


| the great buſineſs of agriculture, ſince the return 


of peace, is ſtrikingly evinced by the increaſed. 
exportatiqn of flour between 1786 and 1792, 
which, being extracted from the public records, 
be relied: on as accurately true. The ex- 
tenſion of the grain diſtilleries and breweries, in 
the ſame term, has been at leaſt equally great: 
the demand of bread for the inereaſing manufac« 


turers has been enlarged in full proportion: ſhip- 


building has made a correſponding progreſs: and 
the opening of roads through the new country, 
the improvements of the old roads, the building 
of bridges, the clearing of rivers, and the cutting 
of canals in the laſt three years, have exceeded ti 
ſimilar operations of any other equal term, either 
before, during, or ſince the revolution, beyond 


290 3. ; 


It has aftoniſhed thoſe deft acquainted with the affairs of 
Pennſyirania, to find that the expons from Philadelphia, the 
only port in that ſtate, proved to be near ſeven million af o - 

lars Qaring ihe year 0 on the zoth of September, 1793. 
For che particulars fee the return of exports of the United 
States for that year, in this volume, © e. 
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> CHAPTER: V.. 
Containing. ſome information relative to maple ſugar, 
and it's poſſible value in certain parts of the Uni- 
ted States. | N 


Tür diſpoſition of the people of America to 


examine and diſcuſs the topics of the day, the 


increaſed intercourſe among the ſtates ſince the 
late war, and the diffuſion of knowledge through 
the channels of their numerous gazettes, natu- 
rally decaſion information, which uſed to be lo- 
ca], to be much more generally extended. The 
eaſy and profitable practice of making ſugar from 
the ſap or juice of the maple tree had prevailed 
for many years in the northern and eaſtern ſtates. 
The facility and advantages of this pleaſing branch 
of huſbandry had attracted little attention in Penn- 
ſylvania, though a few of its inhabitants were in 
the habit of manufacturing ſmall quantities of this 
kind of ſugar. In the year 1790, it became more 
generally known to the Pennſylvanians, that their 
brethren in the eaſtern and northern parts of the 
union had long made conſiderable quantities, with 
their family utenſils, and without the expence of 

hiring alfiftance'; that the ſame tree might be 


carefully tapped without injury for many ſucceſ- 


five years; that the proceſs was * and very 
eaſy, and only required to be carried on between 
the middle of February and the end of March, 


when the farmer has little to do; and that a ve 
large proportion of the unſettled lands of the ſtate 


abound with this valuable tree. The great and 


increaſing diſlike to negro ſlavery, and to the 


African 


„„ 
African trade, among the people of that ſtate, 
- occaſioned this new proſpect of obtaining a ſugar, 
not made by the unhappy blacks, to be particu- 
larly intereſting to them. The following eſtimate, 
which was founded on the beſt materials attainable 
at that time, was publiſhed among other things to 
elucidate the ſubhj et. 


| Mn eſttmate of the capacity of ſugar maple. lands 
of Pennſylvania and New York, to 12 75 the 
demand of the United States for ſugar and mo- 
— os 


THE DEMAND. 


* By authentic documents obtained from the cuſ- 
tom-houſe of Philadelphia, it appears  - 
That the medium importation of 
brown fugar, for each year, from 1785 _ 
fo 1789 was lbs. 5,692,848 
Of loaf ſugar, on a medium,. - - 4,480 
And of molaſſes 543, 900 gallons, 
which, at 1olb. per gallon, amount to 
5,439,0001bs. half of which weight in 

ſugar may be conſidered as equal to 
543, 900 gallons of molaſſes, - 2, 19, 800 


1 


— 


Total quantity of fugar required lbs. 8,416,828 


THE CAPACITY OF SUPPLY. 


The information of William Cooper, eſquire, 
of Coopers town, * is, that there are uſually made 
from a tree five pounds weight of ſugar, and that 
one of the- judges of the court of common pleas in the 
county of Otſego, and ſtate of New-York, 5 


w A 
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there are fifty trees on an aere at a medium. But 
ſuppoſe only four pounds to be produced by a 
tree, and forty trees on an acre, then 52,605 acres 
will yield 8,416,828 lbs.; and ſuppoſing the whole 
demand of the union 42,084,1401bs., or five times 
the importation into” Philadelphia ; then 263,000 
acres will yield aſupply for the United States. It 
need not be obſeryed, that there are very many 


more than 263, ooo acres of ſugar maple lands in 


* 


each of the eight following counties; 
FRY Al | | 8 7 AN , 


pan), 1 | 
Montgomery, | 4 K 16 e 
Otſego, - e Ain New York, 
Tyoga, | 4 
Ontario, ; 
. Northampton, Y_ 
Dene, in Pennſylvania; 
r ——. · AAA no 
Alſo, that the ſugar maple tree is found in my 
»+{. 1 © IC 2 4k * 22 ab „8 ine oh 14 1 
other parts of thoſe two ſtates, and of the Unite 
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It will be frankly admitted, that ue reſult of 
the above eſtimate has a wild and viſionary ap- 
pearance: but as it is made upon facts, very 
carefully aſcertained, and as the whole calſcula- 
tion is expoſed to examination, it will not be un- 
reaſonable to give ſome faith to it, until exagge- 
ration of fact or errour ſhall be pointed out. 
Philadelphia, 1790. . 
| . 2 Since 

* In the ſpring of the year 1793, the following letter was 
abel Ba Jude cen ani Greta other 9 who 
had emigrated from Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, and France, 


into the preſent county of Otſego, at the heads of the rivers 
Delaware and Suſquehanna, which is diſtant from Philadel- 


| Phia about 13) miles, and from the city of New-York about 


100 miles, in direct lines, 
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Since the publication of the l calcula: 
tion, it has been aſcertained, that the balance of 
rhe medium imports and exports of _ ſugar, 

that is, the conſumption of that article in the 
United States, is about 20,000,000 of pounds 
weight per annum. The quantity of molaſſes, 
uſed in ſubſtance, and exchitively of diſtillation, 
probably does not exceed 1,500,000 —— 
which may be deemed equal to about half their 
weight in ſugar, or fix millions of pounds. The 

total ſum of theſe, being the whole * 


1 Coopers Town, April gib, 1793. 
. -- GzxTLINEN, - | ee 1 5 
. Being convinced that you feel an intereſt in the 

manufactory of maple ſugar, and that your wiſhes and-exertions 
to prevent the deſtruction of the trees from whence it is pro- 
duced, have been of public utility—We are encouraged to 
tranſmit to you the ſtatement we have been able to make from 
actual obſervation, of the quantity of _—_ which has been 

made this ſeaſon, in the former townſhip of Otſego,” and which 
was an entire wilderneſs in 1786—We find, upon a moderate 
calculation, that there has been made at leaſt one hundred and 
fixty thouſand pounds weight, which at nine-pence per pound 
is equal in value to 15,000 dollars. This plain demonſtration 
of the importance of this article will, we hope, induce you to 
continue your endeavours to promote and encourage it, and 
we would ſubmit to your conſideration, whether it is not an 
object of ſufficient conſequence, to claim the encouragement 
of the legiſlature of your ſtate. 55 8 

WILLIAM COOPER, 

; 5 RICH. R. SMITH, 
CHARLES FRANCIS, 
LEWIS DE VILLERS. 
EBBAL.: 


To Hzxgv Dainxes, 
BxxnJanin Rusn, 
Tach Cox, 

Philadelphia. 
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of ſugar and molaſſes in fubſlance, is 26,000,000 
of pounds. It 1s certain, that every farmer hav- 


ing one hundred acres of ſugar maple land, in a 
ſtate of ordinary American improvement, that is, 
one-third covered with judicious reſerves of wood 
and timber, and two-thirds cleared for the culture 
of graſs and grain, can make one thouſand Fenn 

arming 


weight of ſugar with only his neceſſary f | 
and kitchen utenſils; if his family conſiſt of a 
man, à woman, and a child of ten years, includ- 
ing himſelf. It would therefore require the at- 
' tention of 26,000 of ſuch ſmall families, occupy- 
ing, at one hundred acres each, 2,600,000 acres 
of thoſe lands, to make, at 1,0001bs. each, 
26, ooo, ooo of pounds, or a quantity of ſugar 

equal to all the molaſſes and ſugar annually con- 
ſumed in ſubſtance in the United States. The 
operation in a family is as eaſy, as to make houf- 
hold ſoap or cheeſe, or to. brew ale or beer; and 


as there is in this country much more than twice 


the above quantity of ſugar maple lands; in ſitua- 
tions not too ſouthern, the only object that re- 
quires attention, is zo give, as faſt as poſſible, ge- 


 nerality to this fimple, profitable, and comfartablg 


manufacture, 
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4 mee, wiew of the United Staigh, For 
* the information of migrajors frm foreign oe 
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CIRCUMSTANCES of the ſame nature,” as 
thoſe, which led to the notes on the ſtate. of Penn- 
ſylvania, fuggeſted the. utility of a. ſimilar detail 
concerning the United States; which wall be 
found in is chapter. A diſpoſition to promote 
general proſperity, and the wiſdom of a reliance. 
upon collective national advantages, in preference 
to detached local intereſts, gave additional force 
to theſe conſiderations. However true the ac- 
count of Pennſylvania might be, it was well 
known, that ſcenes, promiſing great comfort and 
a rapid proſperity, were to be found in other 
parts of this country. The diſtrict of Maine, 
parts of New Hampſhire, Vermont, the Geneſee 
country, and other parts of the ſtate of New- 
York, the weſternmoſt parts of Maryland, of 
Virginia, of the two Carolinas and Georgia, with 
the ſtate of Kentucky, containing large quantities 
of ſparſely ſettled, and, of courſe, cheap lands; 
it appeared really inequitable to paſs them over in 
filence. The beſt information concerning them, 
which could be promptly collected, was therefore 
conſolidated into the little publication, which 
forms the body of this chapter. 85 
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Notes concerning the United States of America, &c. 


THE United States of America are ſituated in 
the northern diviſion of that extenſive portion of 
| > the. 


„ . [ 71. 1 | 
the globe, between the thirty-firſt and forty- ſixth 
degrees of northern latitude. The extreme length 
of their territories is about 1250 miles; the breadth 
about 1040, Their ſuperficies is computed to be. 
640, ooo, ooo acres. of land and water: and, after 
deducting the ſpace occupied by the capacious 
lakes and mighty rivers; which fertilize and ac- 
commodate this country, and occupy above a ſe- 
venth part of it's. ſurface, there remain about 
590,000,000 of acres of faſt land, # 
In fo very extenſive a ſcene, it will be naturally. 
expected, that the fruits of the earth are many 
and various: and accordingly we find, in the 
preſent half. tried ſtate of the capacities of our ſoil 
and climate, a lift of invaluable productions pre- 
| ſent themſelves ; ſome found by the firſt diſeover- 
ers of the country, others introduced by mere 
accident, and others tranſported from Europe, 
during the ſimple ſtate of agriculture: in the laſt, 
century. In our ſouthern latitudes, - including the 
ſtates of Georgia, South Carolina, and North Ca- 
lina,. rice, much ſuperior to that of Italy or the. 
Levant, is raiſed in very great quantities. The 
comparative value of this grain was twenty-five. 
per cent, in the 'Engliſh markets, for the Ameri-. 
can more than the Italian or Levant rice, as long. 
as the latter was ſold there: but, from the ample 
quantity and goodneſs of our rice, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that no Mediterranean rice is now import- 
ed into England, as it has been omitted for ſome 
time in their general accounts of prices. The 
South Carolina crop alone, of 1789, appears to 
have been above 100,000 tierces “, weighing ſix- 
ty millions of pounds. It is expected, that Vir- 
| | ginia 
* 141,762 tierces were exported from the United States in. 


the year ending on the go of September 1792, though the 


conſumption in the middle and northern ſtates has increaſed 
conſiderably, ER | 


ginia will add this article te her Iiſt of exports; 


28 it is ſuppoſed, a large body of rich fwamp in 
her moſt ea 


ern eounties is capable of produ ing 
it; and mountain rice has been raiſed by way. 
xperiment,' in her new country near the head of 
, . cc 9h et Srrcet 
© Tobacco is a ſtaple article of all the ſtates, from 
Georgia as far north as Maryland, includingboth. 
Virginia, alone, gene ally exported before the re- 
volution 55,000 F ogthegds: weighing fifry-five 
millions of pounds; and Maryland 30, ooo hogſ- 
heads. The Carolinas and Georgia, which raiſed 
But little of this article before the revolution; have, 
of late years, produced very large quantities: and 
as Virginia and Maryland are turning more of their 
attention to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, 
flax, and hemp, the Carolinas and Georgia wilt 
probably extend the cultivation of this plant, to 
Which their ſoil and climate are well ſuited f.. 
Indigo is produced by North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia : but this, and the other 
two articles before mentioned, are raiſed in much 
leſs proportions in North Carolina, ' than in South 
Carolina and Georgia. "The uniform of our na- 
tional troops has been heretofore of h/ cloth, as 
alſo of the militia in general. Our elergy are alſo 
— comy by our cuſtoms to wear this colour: and 
t is generally liked among the moſt frugal and 
moſt expenſive people. Theſe circumſtances will 
no doubt be duly attended to in our future laws 
and regulations, and will operate very favourably + 
for the indigo planters, without any expence to 
=, ob ator gh 
Cotton has been lately adopted as an article of 
eulture in the ſouthern ſtates: and if the prices of 


4 


3: * 112,428 -hogſheads were exported in the year ending on 
Zoth September 1793, beſide ſnuff and manufactured tobacco. 


29 
* 
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ice, tobacco," and indigo decline, Rumuſt he very. - 
Peng to the owners, and purchaſers of lande 
in that part of our union. This article Is rated | 
with eaſe in Spain, every, part of which kingdom 
lies further north than the Carolinas, and in the 
fame latitudes as Virginia, Maryland, and the De- 
laware ſtate. It is alſo raiſed. in all that part of 
Aſiatie Turkey, which lies between Scanderoon 
aud Smyrna, which is in the latitudes of the three 
laſt ſtates. As our people will increaſe very ra- 
idly by emigratjon, and the courſe of nature, it 
,'certain we cannot procure wool from our own 
internal reſources in ſufficient quantities, The 
 Hwners of cotton plantations may therefore expect 
a conſtant and great demand for this article, as g 
— or wool, beſide its ordinary uſes for 
1: ht F 1 * Eee = he, , 75 : — 
Par, pitch, and tyrpentine are produeed jn 
immenſe quantities in North Carolina; which ſtate 
mips more of theſe articles, particularly the laſt, 
than all the reſt of our union. Tar — pitch are 
produced alſo in the ſouthern parts of Jerſey, and 
— leſs in all the ſtates ſouthward of that. 
_ * Beſides theſe, . wax, and thoſe two in- 
valuable timbers, the live oak and red cedar, are 
abundant in the Carolinas and Georgia: and they 
have Indian corn, hemp, flax, boards, 'ſtaves, 
ſhingles, leather, beef, pork, butter, minerals, 
foſſils, and many other articles in common with 
the middle, or eaſtern ſtates : .alſo ſkins, furs, and 
ginſeng, from their Indian country,” 
The wheat country of the United States lies in 
* 11 Maryland, Delaware, Pennſylvania, New- 
: Jerſey, ' New-York, and the weſternmoſt parts of 


Connecticut, as alſo the weſtern. parts of the two 
Carolinas, and probably of Georgia, for their own 
uſe. The character of the American flour is ſo 


Vell known, that it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
. 1275 | Tas LEY N 1 cen 1 
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in commendation of it here. Virginia exported 
before the war 800,000 buſhels of wheat: Mary- 
land above half that quantity. The export of 
flour from Pennſylvania, with the wheat, was equi- 
valent to 1,200,000 buſhels in 1788, and about 
2,000,000 of buſhels in 1789, which, however, 
Was a very favourable year. New-York exports 
in flour and wheat equivalent to 1,000,000 of 
* buſhels. In the wheat ſtates are alſo produced 
great quantities. of Indian corn, or maize. Vir- 
Fun formerly exported half a million of buſhels *, 
A wand ſhips a great deal of this article; and 
conſiderable quantities, raiſed in Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, New-York, and 
Connecticut, are exported, as are the wheat and 
flour of the laſt five ſtates, from Philadelphia and 
New-York; there being little foreign trade from 
Delaware or Jerſey, - and the: weſtern parts of 
Connecticut ſhipping. with leſs expence from the 
| paces on Hudſon's river than thoſe of their own 
ate. | Cr 
Hlemp and flax are raiſed in very large quanti-. 
ties throughout the United States: and de 
South Carolina and Georgia produce leſs of theſe 
two articles than any other ſtates, they are capa- 
ble of raiſing immenſe quantities. From the ad- 


: vantage they have in the Savannah and: other ri- 


vers, they could produce hemp with great profit. 
Large portions of the new lands of all the ſtates 

are well ſuited to hemp and flax, | 
Though ſheep are bred in all parts of America, 
yet the moſt populous ſcenes in the middle ſtates, 
and the eaſtern ſtates which have been long ſettled, 
and particularly the latter, are the places where 
they thrive beſt. In the eaſtern or 8 

71 * | ates, 


Virginia exported in the above year 684,627 buſhels of 
Indian corn, beſide her increaſed ſhipments coaſtwiſe. 


t 1 c 
deer they form one of the greateſt obiects of tha 


9 


farmer's attention, and one of his ſureſt ſources of 
2rofit. The demand for wool, which has of late 


increaſed exceegingly, with the rapid growth. of 
our manufaQures, will add conſiderably to the 
former great profits of ſheep:. and the conſump. 
tion 55 is meat. by the manufacturers will ren- 


der ill more beneficiall. BY | 
. Hoxned or neat cattle are. alſo bred in every 
part of the United States. In the weſtern coun- 

ties of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky, where they have extenſive ranges, and 
mild winters, without ſnows of any duration, 
they run at large, and multiply very faſt. . In the 
middle ſtates, cattle require more of the care and 
attention they uſually receive in Europe, and they. | 
are generally. good; often very large. But in 
= eaſtern ſtates, the principal objects of which 
on the land have until lately been paſturage and 
grazing, cattle are very numerous indeed, and 
— large. Cheeſe is, of courſe, moſt abun- 
2 in theſe ſtates. No European country can 
exceed the United States in the valuable article 
of ſalt prqviſion, Our exports of this kind are 
every day increaſing; as the raiſing of cattle is 
peculiarly profitable to farmers, the greater part 
of whom have no more land, than they can cul- 
tivate even with, the plough. . Barley and oats are 
the productions of every ſtate, though leaſt culti- 
= to the ſouthward, Virginia however is 
turning her attention to barley, as is Maryland 

alſo, and can raiſe great quantities. {0 
Maſts, ſpars, ſtaves, heading, boards, plank, 
ſcantling, and ſquare timber, are ſhipped: from 
almoſt all the ſtates : New-Hampſhire, and the ad- 
Joiging province of Maine, which is connected with 
Maſlachuſetts, are among the moſt plentiful ſcenes. 
In New-York they abound : and in North Caroli- 
SO TLDS na 
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in commendation of it here. Virginia exported 
before the way 800,000 buſhels of wheat: Mary- 
land above half that quantity, The export of 
flour from Pennſylvania, with the wheat, was equi - 
valent to 1, 200, ooo buſhels in 1788, and about 
2,000,000 of buſhels in 1 789, which, however, 
was a very fayourable year. New-York exports 
in flour and wheat equivalent to 1,000,000 of 
buſhels. In the wheat ſtates are alſo produced 
great quantities. of Indian corn, or maize. Vir- 
* formerly exported half a million of buſhels *, 
d aryland ſhips a great deal of this article ; and 
conſiderable quantities, raiſed in Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, New-York, and 
Connecticut, are exported, as are the wheat and 
flour of the laſt five ſtates, from Philadelphia and 
New-York ; there being little foreign trade from 
Delaware or Jerſey, - and the: weſtern parts of 
Connecticut ſhipping. with leſs expence from the 
mares on Hudſon's river than thoſe of their own 

ate. : e 5 . 
Hlemp and flax are raiſed in very large quanti-. 
ties throughout the United States: and though 
South Carolina and Georgia produce leſs of theſe 

two articles than any other ſtates, they are capa- 
ble of raiſing immenſe quantities. From the ad- 
vantage they have in the Savannah and other ri- 
vers, they could produce hemp with great profit. 
Large portions of the new lands of all the ſtates 
are well ſuited to hemp and flax. | 
Though ſheep are bred in all parts of America, 
yet the moſt populous ſcenes in the middle ſtates, 
and the eaſtern ſtates which have been long ſettled, 
and particularly the latter, are the places where 
they thrive beſt.” In the eaſtern or Ang ay 
7 | ates, 


Virginia exported in the above year 684, 627 buſhels of | 
Indian corn, beſide her increaſed ſhipments coaſtwiſe. 
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Horned or neat cattle are alſo bred in every 
part of the United States. I the weſtern coun· 
ties of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky, where they bave extenſive ranges, and | 
mild winters, without ſnows of any duration, 
they run at large, and multiply very faſt. In the 
middle ſtates, cattle require more of the care and 
attention they uſually receive in Europe, and they 

6. generally. good; often very large. But in 

| 5 — eaſtern ſtates, the principal objects of which 
on the land have until lately been paſturage and 
grazing, cattle are very numerous indeed, and 
enerally large. Cheeſe i is, of courſe, moſt abun· 
lant in theſe ſtates. No European country can 
exceed the United States in the valuable article 
of ſalt. prqvifion, Our exports of this kind are 
every day increaſing; as the raiſing of cattle is 
peculiarly profitable to farmers, the greater part 
whom have no more land, than they can cul- 
tivate even with, the plough. Barley and oats are 
the productions of every ſtate, though leaſt culti- 
vated to the ſouthward, Virginia however is 
turning her attention to barley, as is Maryland 
alſo, and can raiſe great quantities. 

MNaſts, ſpars, ſtaves, heading, boards, plank, 
ſcantling, and ſquare timber, are ſhipped- from 
almoſt all the ſtates: New-Hampſhire, and the ad- 
joining province of Maine, which is connected with 
M.aſſachuſetts, are among the moſt plentiful ſcenes. 
In New-York * abound: and in North Caroli- 
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na and Georgia, the pitch- pine plank, and fcant. 
ling, and white oak ſtaves, are excellent, and 
abundant, eſpecially in the former. The ſtoe 
of theſe articles on the Cheſapeak and Delaware 
bays is more exhauſted: but yet there is a great 
deal on the rivers of both for exportation, beſide 
abundance for home conſumption. Confiderable 
quantities are alſo brought to the Charleſtown mar- 
ket; but a large part of them is from the adjacent 
ſtates of Georgia and North Carolina. When 
their internal navigation ſhall be improved, South - 
Carolina will open new ſources of theſe articles; 
© Pot-aſhes and pearl-aſnes have become very va- 
luable articles to both the land-holders and mer - 
chants of the United States; but their impor- 
tance was comparatively unknown twenty years 
ago. A ſingle fact will illuſtrate the wealth, that 
may be acquired by this manufacture. The ſtate 
of Maſſachuſetts, which has been ſettled twice as 
long the other ſtates on a medium, which con- 
tains about a fiftieth part of the territory of the 
United States, which is among the moſt populous 
of them, and conſequently muſt have far leſs 
wood to ſpare than many other parts of the union, 
has nevertheleſs ſhipped two hundred thouſand 
dollars worth of theſe two articles in a year. 
New-England and New- Vork have derived great 
advantage from their attention to pot and'pearl- 
aſnes: but has hitherto been made in vw in- 
confiderable quantities, in the ſtates to the ſouth- 
Ward of them. In moft of them it has been en- 
tirely overlooked. Ne- Jerſey and Delaware 
have more foreſts than Maſſachuſetts: and as 
there is no part of either of thoſe ſtates, that lies 
twenty-five miles from navigable water, they may 
venture to expend their wood, and to depend up- 
gn coal. In the other ſix ſtates, which he Sout 
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of Hudfor's 1 river; the materials for pdteaſhi 1 are 
immenſe; as alſo in the ſtate of New-York. + 
A grand dependence of the eaſtern ſtates is on 
their valuable fiſheries. A detail of theſe is un- 
neceſſary. It is ſufficient to ſay, that, with a 
ſmall exception in favour of New-York, the whole 
great ſea fiſhery of the United States is carried on 
New-England: and it is in a variety of ways 
highly beneficial to our landed and manufaQur- 
ing intereſts. Maſſachuſetts very far exceeds all 
the other ſtates in the fiſhing buſineſs. 
Iron is abundant throughout the union, except 
in the Delaware ftate; which can draw it as con- 
veniently from the other ſtates on the Delaware 
river, as if it were in her own bowels. Virginia 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſtate moſt pregnant with mi · 
a nerals and foſſils of any in our union. 
Deer · ſKins, and a variety of furs, are obtained 
by all the ſtates from the Indian country; either 
dirediy, or through the medium of their neigh · 
bours. Hitherto they have been exported; in 


large quantities: but from the rapid progreſs of : 


| our manufactures, that expectation m ©: ny | 
- The article of pork; fo important in 1 War, na- 
vigation, and trade, merits. particular- notice: 
The plenty of maſt or nuts of the oak and beech, 
in ſome places, and Indian corn every where, 
occaſions our's to be very fine and abundant. 
Two names among us are pre-eminent—Bur- 
lington and Connecticut: the firſt of which is 
generally given to the pork of Pennſylvania, and 
the middle and northern parts of Jerſey: the 
ſecond is the quality of all the pork north of 
Jerſey. It may be ſafely affirmed, that they are 
fully Bar” to the pork of Ireland, and Britanny, 
and much cheaper. - 
ider 


ä 
Cider can be produred with Eaſe in conſiders. 
ble quantities, from Virginia incluſive to the moſt 
northern ſtates, as alfo in the weſtern country of 
the Carolinas and Georgia: but New-Jerſey arid 
New-England have hitherto paid moſt attentioh 
to this drink. An exquifite brandy is diſtilled 
from the extenfive peach-orchirds, which grow 
upon the numerous rivers in the Cheſapeak, in 
North-Carolina, in Georgia, and in Pennfylvania, 
and may be made in the greater part of our 
Silk has been attempted with ſucceſs in the 
foutheramoſt ſtates, ſo far as due attention was 
paid to it: but it is not well ſuited to the nature 
of their labourers, who, being blacks, are not 
ſufficiently. careful or ſkilful : and there are many 
other objects of more importante and profit in 
the agriculture of thoſe fertile ſtates. In Con- 
necticut, where there is a ſenfible and 'careful 
White population, and where land is comparative- 
Iy ſcarce and dear, it is found to be practicable 
and beneficial. A project, to extend the white 
Italian mulberry- tree over all the ſtates, has been 
formed by ſome perſevering individuals, acquaint- 
ed with the propagation of it. A great part of 
Connecticut is already ſupplied: An extenfive 
nurſery has been eſtabliſned near Philadelphia: 
another at Princetown, in New-Jerſey; and two 
more are at this time commenced on New-York 
and Long Iflands. Vol 
Rye is produced generally through all the ſtates 
north of the Carolinas, and in the weſtern parts 
of the three ſouthern ſtates. But the detail of 
American productions, and the parts in which 
they moſt abound, would take up too much room. 
It will therefore be ſufficient to fay, that, in ad- 
dition to the above capital articles, the United 
States produce or contain flax - ſeed, ſpelt, _ 
| One, 
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ſtone; allum, ſaltpetre, lead, copper, eval, free- 
ſtone, marble, ſtone for wares, potters clay, brick 
clay, a variety of ſhip-timber, ſhingles, holly, 
beech, poplar, curled maple, black walnut, wild 
cherry, and other woods ſuitable for cabinet ma- 
kers, ſhingles of cedar and cypreſs, myrtle-wax, 
bees-wax, butter, tallow, hides, leather, tanners 
bark, maple ſugar, hops, muſtard-ſeed, potatoes, 
and all the other principal vegetables ; apples, 
and all the other principal fruits; clover, and 
all the other principal graſſes. On the ſubject of 
our productions, it is only neceſſary to add, that 
they muſt be numerous, diverſified, and extreme- 
ly valuable, as the various parts of our country 
lie in the ſame latitudes as Spain, Portugal, the 
middle and ſouthern provinces of France, the 
fertile ifland of Sicily, and the greater part of 
Italy, European and Afiatic Turkey, and the 
kingdom of China, which maintains by its Own 
ry more people than any country in the 
a W orl 1 . f < | ' 6 i . . 
The lands of the United States, though capa- 
ble of producing ſo great a variety of neceſſa 
and uſeful articles, are much cheaper - than in 
Europe. Farms, which lie in ſuch of 'otir ſtates 
as have been longeſt ſettled and improved, can 
be purchaſed' for leſs money than the medium va» 
lue of farming lands in any-civilized part of the 
world: and our new lands, as well within the 
particular bounds of the ſeveral ſtates, as thoſe in 
the weſtern territory of our confederated repub- 
lic, are to be procured at very low prices; either 
for caſh at the time of purchaſe, a reaſonable cre- 
dit for a part, or a long credit on mortgage for the 
whole. This difference in the price of new or 
unſettled lands is occaſioned by the difference of 
_ . fitnation and quality, their nearneſs to good roads 
and water carriage; the quantity wanted by the 
: purchaſer, 
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purchaſer, his capacity to pay caſh, the length of 
the credit given, the e neceſſities 55 the 
ſellers, and other circumſtances, which reaſon 
will naturally ſuggeſt: The (moſt advantageous: 
mode is, for a number of perſons to emigrate: to- 
gether, with à miniſter and ſchoolmaſter. If ſuch 
{mall bodies of people can only command money 
enough to erect their little buildings, where tim- 
ber and ſtone coſt nothing aud are abundant, and 
to buy proviſion to live on for a year, they may 
procure lands upon very convenient and eaſy. 
+ terms for ſeveral years, with little advance, and 
in many inſtances without the. leaſt advance of 
purchaſe mone . n bars 
Labouring people in the farming, manufactur- 
ing, and mechanical trades, can have conſtant 
employment, and better wages, than in the dear- 
eſt countries of Europe; becauſe we have ſo much 
land, ſo many new dwelling-houſes, work -ſhops, 
barns, and other buildings to ere, and ſo many 
new trades and manufactories to eſtabliſh. - And 
though the wages of the induſtrious poor are very 
good, yet the neceſſaries of life are cheaper than 

in Europe, and the articles uſed are mote com- 
fortable and pleaſing. The medium price of 
meat and fiſh in many parts of America is lower 
than the price of flour in Europe, eſpecially if 
bought. by the carcafe. The French fleet was 
ſupplied with beef laſt year, at ten ſhillings ſterling 

for one hundred pounds weight, in the city of 
Boſton.—Pickled beef was ſold in the ſame year, in 
the city of New-York, for twenty or twenty-two 
ſhillings . ſterling per barrel, of two hundred 
pounds weight, including the. coſt. of ſalt, and 
| eaſk. Beef was ſold by the fide and carcaſe at 
rentan, in New-Jerſey, at leſs than ten ſhillings 
erling per hundred pounds; and in Philadel- 
phia, at ten ſhillings ſterling, in 1789. Theſe 
EE | ; _ parcels 
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parcels were of the inferiour kind The firſt cuts 
of the fineſt vurtlè avs higher, as muſt be fuppof- 
ed;':efpecially-in thoſe three cities, whiek are te 

largeſt in the United States : but it muy be ſafely 
affirmed; that an American cent being ecqual to- 
the hundredth part of a Mexican dollar; wi )⁰ 
as good butebers meat in the capitals of the feyes' 
ral ſtates; us. penny ſterling will buy in Amſter- 
dam, Paris, or London. Fiſh, in atl our cities 
and-itowns-near the fea; ure excellent, abundanr,* 
and cheaper far han Butehers meat: and poultry 

1640 low;Zthat' a turkey, of foufteen or fifteen 
pounds weight, may be bought for three ſhillings 
and nine-penee to four ſhillings and fixôpence 
ferliug. Add to this, many principal neceſfäries 
and conveniencies of life are entirely freè from 
exeiſe or duty, & this time; and will be Hghtly 
charged for a long While to come: ſuch as home“ 
made malt Hquors and cider coal! and firewood] 
candles, oil; fdp, tobaecé, and leather, hone of 
_ which pay exeiſe; and even foreign ſalt pays on- 
ly about fix. hence ſtetling duty on importation,” 
and no exéiſe Whatever“ Neither have we any 
Windowetax or heafthzmoney; nor ſeveral other 
taxes, by Whichllarge ſunis are raiſed in Europe. 
© Many things are daily preſenting themſelves, 
by which the profits' of land will be greatly en- 
Ranced in this country. We have hitherto im- 
ported a great part of our drink from abroad, viz. 
rum, brandy, gin, &c.: but we find, if we ex- 
tend our breweries ſo far as to render theſe ſpiri- 
tuous liquors unneceſſary, that we ſhall want 
Above two millious of buſhels of barley for the 
purpoſe, and large quantities of hops, beſide hav- 
ing uſe for a further part of the immenſe quantities 
of fire- wood and coal, with which our country 

abounds. We have alſo obtained the European 
cotton mill, by means of which, and à few of our 
nN n G | innumerable 
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innumerable mill ſeats, the owners of lands, in the 
fix ſouthern ſtates, will be called upon to ſupply. 
great. quantities of cotton... The movements of a 
wall for ſpinning flax, hemp, and combed wool, 
have alſo been conſtrudted here; by which our 
farmers, throughout the union, will be called up- 
on to ſupply further quantities of flax and hemp, 
and to increaſe their ſheep. The rolling mill for 
iron and other metals, and the tilt-hammer for all. 
large iron work, have been brought into extenſive 
uſe, and will no doubt he erected in all the ſtates. 
But the detail of water- works, and mechaniſm, 
which may be introduced into a country, that has, 
moderately ſpeaking, ten thouſand (and proba- 
— A twenty thouſand) mill-ſeats,. would he. 
en Els. ron 0402 38 SLE 00 TIN S I #5; 
+ There is a. ſtriking. igvaluable difference he- 
8 navigable waters of the United States 
and thoſe of any country, in the old world. The 
Elbe is the only river in Europe, which. will per- 
mit a ſea veſſel to ſail; up ĩt ſor ſo great a length as 
ſeventy miles. The Hudſon's, or North-River, 
between the ſtates of New-York and New-Jerley,, 
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is navigated by ſea veſſels one hundred and eig 
ty miles from the ocean; the Delaware, between. 
Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey and the Delaware ſtate, 
one hundred and ſixty miles; the Fatowmac, be- 
miles: and there are ſeveral other rivers, bays, 
and ſounds, of extenſive nayigation, far exceed 
ing the great river Elbe. The inland boatable 
waters and lakes are equally numerous and great. 
Ina country thus cireumſtanced, producing the 
dern. raw materials for manufactures, and poſleſ- 
vg unlimited powers by water and reſources f 
fuel, lubjeR allo to conſiderable charges upon tho, 
importation. of foreign fabrics, 70 neglect many. 
Jactures would have been highly criminal. Theſe 
r : important 
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int ideas have Sabi, fo full poſſeſſion of the 


Ae ing,” Th wot. is now 'ever 
where approxe and j 1 New nd, Pennfyl. 
8 N ſeveral other ſtates, Practice has 
been taken up with conſiderable fpirit, and to 4 
Front extent. Maſter workmen it every manu- 
auring z and mechanical art, except thoſe of fu. 
erfluousor luxurious kinds, with their journey. 
men and Tabourers,” muff, facceed bete. T 
freight, inſürance, and other charges of a 
voyage, of more than three thonfand miles, and 
the duties laid here, operate Abe i il eee of 
American fabrics... Hanufuct Water, 
and emigrating workmen, mult er eva ir 
the moſt agricuküraf of 1 5 _ pr DE 
ever encoura ent in the New Engtan Ates, 
and. orbers of Which the lands are nearly full A 
r the; republitan manners of our evtn- 
91 855 it a guys to warn the manufacturers 
of very Hine, ſuperfluous, and Iüxurious artictes,” 
not to emigrate to theſe ftates. Gold and fer 
and other laces, embroidery, jewellery, riek Ms 
and ilk velvets, fine pries, fine lawns, fine“ 
muſlins,. and articles of that expenfive nature, 
have yet few wearers here. | & 
: Ship-building is an art, for which the United: 
ns. are eculiact qualified, by their ſteill in 
the conſtruction, an by the materials, with which: 
this country abounds: and they are ſtrongly” 
tempted to purſue it by their commercial ſpirit, ; by 
the capital fiſheries in their bays anck on th 
coaſts, and by the productions of a great and rA. 
rü inereafing agriculture. They build their 
0 els on lower terms than the cheapeſt Bu- 
* an veſſels of fir, pine, and larch. The coſt 
an oak ſhip ip New England is about _ » 
four Mexican dollars per ton fitted for'ſea': à fir 
veſſel coſts 1 in the ports of the Bakic thirty-five 
G 2  Mexicas 
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Mexican dollars: and the Americati ſhip will be 
much the moſt, durable. The coſt of a veſſel of 
the American Jive-oak and cedar,” which Will laſt, 
if ſalted in her timbers, ' thirty, years, is onhy, 
thirty-ſix 10 thirty-eight dollars in bur different 
ports; ray 0 oak ſhip, in the cheapeſt part of 
England, Holland, or France, fitted in the fame 
manner, will coſt fifty-five to ſixty dollars: In 
ſuch a country, the fiſheries and commerce, with 
due care and attention on the part of government, 
muſt be profitable, . 
"The public Heb? of the United Sizes; occaion- 
ed by the .xeyolution war, is. eſtimated at "bout 
eighteen millions of pounds ſterling®; but as they 
hays an extenſive. ſettled territory, as they have 
dove two hundred and forty” millions of acres 
of vacant Jang, as. their duties upon foreign arti- 
cles. are not more than one-fourth" of thoſèe of 
Great Britain, 2s they have no exciſes ar duties 
upon articles of their own growth or manufac - 
ture, and laſtly, as they are every year faving 
large ſums by the introduction of new manufac- 
tures, and the extenſion of old ones, this debt can - 
not be conſidered as heavy. The intereſt of the 
public debts of France and Great Britain, which 
are nearly equal to each other, is, in each in- 
ſtance, above nine millions ſterling: And as our 
debt, like che debt of all nations, is ſold below 
it's nominal value, lels than two years intereſt of 
the debts of either of thoſe two nations would en- 
Uirely fink ir. The capital of the Britiſh debt is 
above fourteen times as great as our's; and the 
annual expences of the Britiſh government exceed 
| qur's beyond all compariſon. . The annual ex- 
penſes of France are ſtill greater; being about 
one hundred and five millious of dollars. If na- 
tions-thus circumſtanced can have comfort and 
eaſe, under ſuch debts and expences, America 


can have no hardſhips or difficulty to apprehend. 
| | he 
© It proves to be leſs. 


flourteen colleges, and forty-eig 
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The people of the principal European nations 

will ind hemſclves more at home in America than, 

in any foreign ng to which they can emi- 
7e 
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grate... The Engliſh, 


nations, and the deſcendants 


above three millions at this time“: and the po- 
pulation of no country can increaſe ſo rapidly: 


| becauſe living is no where ſo cheap, and we are 
conſtantly gaining people from the nations of the 


old world, . | be: r 3 
The ſtate of literature in the United States is 
reſpectable, and is rapidly advancing and ex- 
tending. Seminaries of learning are ſpread from 
north to ſouth. There are five univerſities, no 
one of-which however is on a very extenſive ſcale, 

t public acade- 


mies, beſide very many eſtabliſhments of ſchools, 


ogliſh, German, and Dutch langui-” | 
ges are fluently ſpoken by large bodies of our ci- 
tizens, who have emigrated from thoſe countries, 
or who are the deſcendants of emigrants. The 
French language is alſo ſpoken by many in our 
towns. There are many emigrants from other 
nts of ſuch emigrants. 
Our population has been derived from England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, the United 
Netherlands, Sweden, and France, and a few from 
ſeveral other countries. It is computed to be 
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in the townſhips or hundreds, and under che care 


of religious corporations and ſocieties. There 
is ſcarcely an inſtance, of a ſtate, conſtitution, 
which does not recognize the utility of public 
ſchools, and the neceſſity of ſupporting and in- 
creaſing them. Liberal grants of land and other 
real . eſtates, and of monies, _ for theſe ſalutary 
purpoſes, have been and are coptinyually made. 
I) he ſituation of civil liberty in America is fo 
univerſally known, that it is ſcarcely neceſſary to 
* 1 5 1 4114 5 5 Tas 8 add 
ö 3 4 N ee FORTIS 
It was a matter of agreeable ſurprize, chat our populati 
on in 1791 proved to be about 4, ooo, ooo. 1515 | 
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| add any thing upon that bead: Tet it may ngt 
be amiſs briefly to mention, that no mam cn be 
convicted of any crime in the United States, with- 
out the unagimous verdiet of twelve Jurymen'; 
that he cannot be deprived of any money, lands, 
or other property, or puniſhed in his perſon, but 
by ſome known law, made and publiſhed before 
be circumſtance or act in queſtion took place; 
that all foreigners may freely exerciſe their tfades 
and employments, on landing iu our country, 
upon equal terms with dur on natural born citi- 
Zens ; that they may return at any time, to their 
native country, without hindrance or moleſtation, 
and may take with them the property they brought 
hither, or what they may have afterwards acquir- 
ed here; that if they chooſe to remain among us, 
they will become completely naturalized free ei- 
tirens by only two years refidence, but may. pur- 

_ chaſe and hold lands on the day of their arrival; 
and that a free citizen of the United States has a 
right, directly or indireQly, to ele& every officer 
of the ſtate in which he lives, and every officer of 
/ / ae 
The ſituation of religious rights in the Ameri- 
can ſtates, though alſo well known, is too impor- 
tant, too precious a circumftance, to be omitted. 
Almoſt every ſect and form of chriſtianity is 
known here —as alſo the Hebrew church. None 
are merely tolerated. All are admitted, aided by 
mutual charity, and concord, and equally ſup- 
ported and cheriſhed by the laws, In this land of 
promiſe for the good men of all denominations, 
are actually to be found, the independent or con- 
gregational church from England, the Proteſtant 
EP! Lopal church, ſeparated by our revolution 
from the church of England, the Quaker church, 
the Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and Dutch Preſbyteri- 
art or Catvimſt” churches, the Roman Catholic 
bo 1 Cow AbAb 5: 06 Nb + Dla, church, 
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church, the German Lutheran church, the. Ger- 

man reformed church, the Baptiſt and Anabap- 
tiſt churches, the Hugonot or French Proteſtant 
church, the Moravian church, the Swediſh: epiſ- 
copal church, the: feceders from the the Scotch 
church, the Menoniſt church, with other chriſti- 
an ſects, and the Hebrew church. Mere tolerg- 
tion is a doctrine exploded by our general conſti- 
tution; inſtead of which have been ſybſtituted an 
unqualified admiſſion, and aſſertion, that their 
own modes of worſhip and of faith equally belong 
to all the worſhippers of God, of whatever church, 


ſect, or denomination , 


*The writer of the foregoi iblication has found himſelf 
reſtrained in the. ſtatement of Fas cancerning the United 
States, by the want of that accurate and various information, 
which a full account of ſo extenſive and grand a ſcene neceſ- 
ſarily requires; and his narrow limits obliged him to omit ſe- 
veral important facts, very intereſting to emigrants of 2 
deſcription. He hopes that ſome of the excellent pens, whi 
abound in every part of our union, will be employed in ſhows 
ing the true ſituation of things in each ſtate, that, from the 
ſeveral details, the extraordinary * N of the United States of 
America, to promote the comfort and happineſs of the human race; 
may be duly manjfeſled. © _ . 1 
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AT the time of the foregoing publication, the 
exports of the United States amounted to above 
18, ooo, ooo of dollars. The progreſs of indufſ- 
try had advanced them in 1792 to the ſum of 
21, O00, ooo of dollars f. A very arge pro rtion of 
this increaſe. conſiſts in articles for the ſuſtenance 
of man, the food of pur increafing manufacturers, 

or the prime neceſſaties of other countries. 2 
e nn nerd he Fogg 012, Fs 


| the goch September 1 793. the er · 
were 26,009,000 of dollars, 
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In abe year ending 
Ports af the United State 
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— uſeful art of ſhip-building has kept more a 
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equal pace with our agriculiure; becauſe it has 
ſelt the impulſe of the revival of the fiſheries, 
1 2 of 5 e hoo — of iron, which 
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CHAPTER n. 


cent the Dune 7 the United States, | 


J "HE ertence of: molefles. to the Unitec 
States has been ſo frequently a topic of obſerva- 
tion, that it is preſumed to be generally under- 
ſtood. No leſs than 7, 194, 606 gallons were regu- 
larly entered in the cuſtom-houſes, from various 
laces, during the year ending in September 1791. 
hen the diſorders in the French part of the iſ- 
land of St. Domingo commenced in the autumn 
of that. year, apprehenſions aroſe, that thoſe citi- 
zens of the United. States, who were intereſted 
in the diſtilleries from: foreign materials, might 
ſuſtain, a grieyous ſhock, — they would adopt 
the ſubſtitutes, which our own agriculture afford- 
ed. It was manifeſt, that theſe individual incon- 
veniencies, by due anticipation, might be conſi- 
derably diminiſhed; and it was no leſs evident, 
that the agriculture of the United States might 
be-exceedingly n . the pee of 
ruit 


n 
fruit and graitr inſtedd of tmolaſſts| From a de. 
fire to bring theſe circumſtances into that notice, 
which their importance required a the followitſg 
paper was introduced to public vie w in the ſtate 
of Maffachuſects, in whieh the molaſſes diftillery 
reatly exceedsthoſe- of all the other ſtates toge- 
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Reflections on the preſent ſituation of the di ſtillz. 
dies of "the United States, - heretofore employed 


on foreign materials. 


1 has been a ſubject of frequent apprehenſion 
to attentive obſervers on the internal induſtry of 
our country, that the diſtilleries in the ſea-port 
towns would one day be deprived of their neceſ- 
ſary ſupply of foreign materials: the obvious poſ- 
ſibility of various events ſuggeſted theſe fears. A 
contingency, as deplorable as it was unexpected, 
has at length happened; which menaces a long 
interruption, perhaps a total privation, of that 
large part of thoſe ſupplies, which has been drawn 
from Hiſpaniola; and the late diſorders in Marti- 
nico, have conſpired to heighten the evi. 
In conſequence of theſe events, the ordinary 
operations of above one hundred diſtilleries will 
be affected; and the ſubſiſtence of thoſe numerous 
families, that are dependent on them, will be for 
a time, or in a degree, cut off. The ravages al- 
ready committed in the Weſt-Indies muſt occaſion 
a defalcation of produce, which it will require 
ſeveral years of induſtry to reſtore, after tranquil- 
lity ſhall be eſtabliſhed. To ſupply our demand 
for the raw materials from any other ſource, is im- 
practicable; and if it were poſſible to procure; 
from the iſlands of other nations, diſtilled ſpirits, 
equal to our conſumption; yet the importation 
would be exceſſively expenſive, as well as 1 
i | itic. 
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litic. Little more than eight millions of gallon 
are annually made in thole iſlands; and the de. 
mand for the expected Spaniſh war advanred the 
price of rum in Free 5 fifty per cent. What 
then would be the eſſect of a new 35 conftant 
demand for ſeveral 1 of gallons? ?? 

But were it practitable to procure: led ſpi · 
rits from abroad upon moderate terms, what would 
be the fate of the American diſtillers, their work - 
men, and aſſiſtants? Would not their capitals be- 
come unproductive- and their diſtilleries fink 1 into 
ruin? It is to be feared, too, that the ſhipping 
connected with this branch · of induſtry wilt Rel 
ſhare of theſe unfortunate events. ih a0 


To avoid evils ſo great and extenſive, muſt be 


the wiſh, aud ſhould be the endeavour; of every 
good citizen. If, however, they cannot be alto+ 
ther prevented, prudence may perhaps mitigate 
em. It is thought, that a diminution of them 
may be found in the application of our n 

to the mauufacture of grain and fruit ſpirits, 
The harveſts of Europe are ſaid to have beeg 
abundant ; - thoſe of the United States are known 
to be ſo; and a reduction of the prices of grain 
- ſeems to he a probable conſequence: the preſent 
time, therefore, i is the proper onę to commence 
this buſineſs. The tranſportation of grain and 
cider coaſtwiſe to the diſtilleries, and of the diſ- 
tilled ſpirits to the conſumers, on all the navigable 
waters of the United States, will give employ- 
ment to thoſe veſſels which may neceſſarily relin- 
quiſh the French Weſt-India trade. | 
It will not eſcape the obſervation of thoſe,” hot 
meditate the eſtabliſhment or extenſion of brew- 
eries, that the preſent is a favourable moment for 
proceeding in that moſt beneficial branch. It is 
well known,. that brewing, and the diſtillation, of 
P from grain, are tuo 0 e — 
res 
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faftures' in Great Britain; although che brewer 


and diſtiller chere pay fifty per cent higher for 
grain than ihe ordinary priet of che ſume article 
zn this ceumry- Holland alſo brews extenfively, 
and in diſtiflation from grain exceeds Great · Bri- 
tain; yet the imports more grain than ſhe manu- 
faftures,” and more karl chan her breweries and 
diſtilleries-canſu 1908 
_Fheddifference of —. cents p er gallon, about 
per cent on the valuę of t e article, in fa- 
vour of ſpiriis diſtilled from native materials, 
when compared with imported ſpirits, gives ag 
advantage to the home manufacture, which will 
be duly eſtimated by every 8 calculator⸗- 
there can be no doubt, tha 1 his advantage will be 
always reſerved, and probably increaſed by the 
laws of the United States . 
The ſtrongeſt inducement to reaſonable men ; 
for the employment of their capital and induſtry 
in any undertaking, is the hope of permanent 
profit, founded on fair calculation: 'this calcula- 
oi the 7k are beſt able to make: to them, 
— 8 the ideas herein N are all ſub- | 
mitt 


THE great ſtock of REP Tl which was left 
on hand from the unuſual i tation of 1791, 
and the exertions of the merchants and diſtillers | 
to procure ſupplies of that article from new ſour⸗ 
Ces, aye occaſioned the mutation 7 the * 
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* - Am_ the inducements, ahh the national, government 
has to adhere to this policy, is this very important one, that the 
encouragement to the culture of Fgrain,” which would be derived 
from the uſe of it in brewing and diſtillation,” would prove the 
moſt effeQual ſecurity inn a ſcarcity of bread. x 


2 


TM | 
inconſiderable. It is certain, however, that the 
new diſtilleries have been prineipally confined to 
fruit and grain; and that the manufacture of:fpi- 
rits, from domeſtic materials, has greatly increaſ- 
ed. The high price of grain, ariſing from the 
European demand, has occaſioned the- gradual 
manner, in which the change of our diſtilleries 
is taking place, to be perfectly convenient. The 
inhabitants of the United States are thoroughly 
prepared, by their own'refleQions on this branch 
of their bufineſs, to make ſuch further alterations, 
as circumſtances may require, Whenever they 
ſhall become neceſſar . 
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Statements, relative to the agriculture, manufac- 


tures, commerce, population, reſources, and pub- 
lic happineſs, of the United States; in reply ta 
- the aſſertions and predict ions of Lord Sheffield. 


Tur miſconceptions in regard to American af- 
fairs, which eee e many parts of Europe in 
the year 1791, and particularly in the Britiſh do- 
minions, were deemed to be very great. They 
appeared to be founded, in no ſmall degree, on 
the diſquiſitions of an Engliſh writer f, whoſe er- 
rours, it was therefore neceſſary to demonſtrate. 

An examination of his' work was commenced 


in the American Muſeum, and continued monthly, 


as circumſtances permitted. Further reflection 
6 2,448. , SI. 13 18 AS 8888 22 : ol and ; 
„„ P CG MIC ON LOT RG 1 AGF 2 BEK 
- + Breweries,” which ate more eftimabl e kin d of 1 quor 
manufactory, have.greatly inereaſed 179. 
e 
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and oppottunity produced additional facts, and 
ſome-relative*confiderations}-which,'6n a re · pub- 
lication, were intermixed with the original mate- 
rials, or were compriſed in a ſeventh number, and 
in two additional notes on American manufac- 


* 
1 


— 


tures. ny 5 = WILT: e : 

It is poſſible, that a queſtion may have ariſen, 
why an examination of a work, firſt publiſhed in 
1783, ſhou}d have been inſtituted in 1991? The 
obſer vations of lord Sheffield had gone through 
fix enlarged editions; and the ſame writer having 
diſſeminated ideas, very unfavourable to the Uni- 
ted States, in his book upon the commerce of Ire- 
land, it was conceived; that a developement of 
his errours was due, no Teſs to thoſe who are miſ- 
informed in Europe, than to thoſe intereſts, which 
are hot underſtood in this country. It had been 
frequently obſerved, that, when American affairs 
were diſcuſſed in Britain, lord Sheffield's work 
was quoted with ſymptoms of conviction and be- 
lief. Under circumſtances like theſe, an exami- 
nation of his allegations; predictions, and remarks, 
even at that day, would not, it was hoped, ap- 
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pear' unſeaſonable. 
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C So 
A Brief examination of Lord Sheffield's Obſer- 


wvations'on the Commerce of the United States; 
with two ſupplementary notes on American 
Manufacture. e 


SECTION I. BY 
IHE facts and obſervations of this writer have, 
in the opinion of many of his countrymen, ſo 
firmly endured the touchſtone of experience, that 
an attempt to demonſtrate errours in both may 
appear to deſerve little attention. The brevity, 

5 | however, 
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induce the parties concerned, to give theſe papers 
an attentive peruſal; FAT ie 


It is remar 


rr. 


beral and imous policy. It will be ſuffi- 
cient toremark, that arrangements, ſolidly.found- 
ed in the mutual intereſts of the contracting par- 

ties, will always be ſatisfactory to the intelligent 
part of their reſpeQive citizens, and conſequenily 
moſt permanent; but that injudicious grants of 
unreaſonable advantages, eſpecially if obtained 
by deceptive means, diſhonour the character of 
the over- reaching party; lead to murmurs among 
the people. of the en nation, and often to 

expenſive and bloody wars; and give immenſe 
hazard. to the commercial enterpriſes, which are 
uſually inſtituted in conſequence of new treaties, 
It may be conſidered, therefore, as wiſdom in ne- 
gotiating nations, diligently to ſearch for their 
common intereſts, as the fit ground of treaty. In 
order to diſcover thee with eaſe, and to view them 
with juſt impreſſions, it is a meaſure not only of 
primary importanee, but of indiſpenſable neceſſi- 
ty, to remove eſtabliſned errours in the public 
creed of either country. It is not by way 2 


E 

logy, that thefe-prefatory remarks are offered to 

all oencerned; but to ſhew, i hat a rational purfuit 

of the intereſts of their reſpective countries ſhould 
lead both Americans and Engliſhmen, to develope 


the errours, in regard to facts and opinions, diſ- _ 


coverable in a publication,“ which appears to have 
been the cauſe of a change of meaſures in the Bri- 
tiſh nation, or to have been intended to vindicate 
one, which it was pre-determined to make. 
It is not propoſed to go into a full and regular 
reply to the writer of the obſervations, but rather 
to point out ſo many real and important errours in 
his facts and predictions, as may ſhake the unli- 
mited confidence, which has been repoſed in him 
by his coumrymen, in order to lead to a different 
legiſlative de portment towards us. Little regard 
will be paid to order, in this eurſory examination; 
but any important object, which preſents itſelf, 
will be coneiſely notice. 


THE: CARKYING- TRADB, i 


in the opinion of lord Sheffield, is loſt to the peo—-— 
ple inhabiting theſe ſtates, by their choice of in- 
dependence. Let us examine the proofs. His 
ſeventh table ſtates the in ward tonnage of all the 
Britiſh provinces in North America, in 1770, to 
have been 363, 100 tons. From this- amount are 
to be deducted the entries in Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, Nova-Scotia, the two Floridas, the Baha-- 
mas, and Bermuda, being 433,458 tons; which 
leaves the entries in thoſe provinces, which are 
now the United States, at 331,642 tous. We are 
alſo to deduct the ſhips owned by: Britiſm fubjects, 
not reſident in thoſe thirteen provinces. Cham- 
"TM | 115 pion 


on Lord Sheffield's Obſervations, &c. | 
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11 
piion conſiders theſe to have been nearly the whole 
in the European trade, it is believed erroneouſly ; 
but they muſt have been very conſiderable: yet 
the return of entries of American veſſels for dhe 
laſt year, rendered by our treaſury to the Hauſe of 
repreſentatives, though known to have been in- 
complete from inevitable caufes, amounts to above 
363,000 tons, excluſive of fiſhing veſſels “. 
It is manifeſt, then, that the carrying trade, 
which reſults almoſt unaided from an agriculture, 
that fully lades.650,000 tons of veſſels to foreigu 
ports, is conſiderably greater than What we enjoy. 
ed as Britiſh provinces. A very beneficial chak. 
ing trade, employing above 100, ooo tons, has 
moreover grown up; partly from the variety of 
our productions and mutual wants, and parti7 
from the introduction of manufactures, which it 
Wag believed we could never attain, .and With 
which Great-Britain alone uſed to ſupply us. The 
building of ſhips has alſo increaſed, as we under- 
take hereafter to ſhew; and the tonnage owned 
by the merchants of the United States, or late 
American provinces, was never ſo great, 'as at the 
preſent moment. It is believed, moreover, that 
the American carriers derive greater profit from 
the buſineſs than the Britiſh, who build ſhips two- 
thirds dearer, and who maintain themſelves in 
what they poſſeſs of the carrying trade, at the ex- 
| pence of great bounties out of their public trea- 
ury, by burdenſome reſtrictions on all their do- 
minions, but the iſland of Great Britain, and by 
regulations to favour their ſhipping, which in- 
creaſe the price of raw materials for their manu- 
factures, and of bread and other food for their 
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workmen and for their poop. 
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Our numerous coaſters alſo not being entered, but only re- 
ne wing their licences in that trade once a year, form no part 

of the 363, ooo tons. e E 
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come eqn 


50 of export, ſo as to inter- 


fere ) 0 2 for ons time, The medium 
anuj quan, LR, from the United States, 
revolution, be ſates at 23,63 barrels, 

9955 treaſury... xeturn, for the laſt year, exhibits 
66,909.. barrels ben 77 22 oo barrels of bacon, 
5290, bead of h 5 Fo le, and $i qual oak 
7 fande rice of th e park Was 

1 9 Fon 


before t 


e 4 Tal Ings,. Neel ge or about 

ie barrel; a 185 tha hat of 4s twenty-elght we 
fling, or about, 64 dollars per barrel. 

this exportation, 263.000 4 on foreign Deng 

in a great degree, and all our own, were Muriel 

from our markets: ” a moment's reflection wi 


con vince any man, who knows this country, that, 
in the en of a fey years, ii will offer to all fo- 


reign nations ſuch quantities of ſal; proviſion, eſ- 


pecially of beef, as muſt ſeriouſly affeQ Ire and, 


where that article is ſold at eight Gellar. per bar - 
rel. It is a fact no leſs curious, than important 


to our proviſion trade, that the French flect has 
been ſupplied wich beef in che port of Boſton, at 
1 lower ma the then current wow of wheat · 


our in any of our ſeaports; although our ex- 
ports of the latter article are fourteen times as 


great as thoſe of Ireland. The owners of the 


interiour lands of the United States, on which 


3 have but lately become conſiderable, 

Far advantage in raiſing cattle, be- 
— thoſe animals tranſport themſelves to the ſea- 
you % a very mall mm ” 


„The exportation of beef ond pork, in hep year ten on 
the * e 2 1792, was $19,930 dee 
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„ J TEAS. 1c {| 0 Is! 
CCC Fitness 

It is known to perſons acquainted with Ameri- 
can commerce, that teas of various: kinds form a 
very conſiderable proportion of our importations. 
The rich and the poor conſume them freely. 
Their value, as they were entered in our cuſtom- 
houſes, for the year preceding the firſt of October, 
1790, was 2,784,000 dollars, which was about a 
ſeventh of our imports. On this very capital ar- 
ticle of commerce and conſumption, lord Shef- 

field hazards the following opinions. 
That as the Engliſh Eaſt-India company can 
afford to ſell this tea, on full as good, if not better, 
terms, than the Dutch, or any other nation in 
Europe, there is no danger of lofing the American 


4 


' market. And e e, | 
„That the allowing the drawback upon teas 
"exported from Great-Britain, will generally ena- 


: ble the "Engliſh o command the tea trade 'to Ame- 


His lordſhip had forgotten, that Canton is an 
© open market, equally acceſſible to all nations. The 
American ſhips have accordingly gone thither, 
not only in the ordinary ſeaſons, but in thoſe, 
"which uſually reſtrain European expeditions. The 
- United States produce the great article of ginſeng 
in large quantities, which renders this trade con- 
venient to them. The teas, imported by our mer- 
chants directly from China, in the laſt year, were 
two millions ſiæ hundred and one thouſand eight hun- 
 dred and fifty-two pounds; which are fully equal 
to our confumption, could we obtain coffee, and 
Ide requiſite quantity of muſcovado fagars, of 
Which our people are univerſally and paſſionniely 
fond. There were imported alſo from Europe 


4416, 62 pounds of teas, ſhipped. from foreign 
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Souchong, * or 78 cents. 
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ports, other thun Britiſh, to the extreme diſadvan- 
tage of the ſhippers,” and to the great injury of 


our merchants. But the value of commodities in 


any to markets are the beſt illuſtration of the 


relation of thoſe markets to each other. The ar- 


ticle of tea will therefore be paſſed over, after the 


following ſtatement of the current prices on a gi- 
ven day in America and Great- Britain. 
4. 1 . r $1008 $054. } * N 1 


'In London, on the 5th day of 


of November, 1790, after 
paying the duty in ward. ||. ducting the drawback of 
| 1. - 8 
-*,-2. 2 RE. IP. Sterling. 
Rohes, J or 3o cents. 
Souchong, 4/5 or 100 cents. 
Hyſon, or 1337 cents. 


Hyſon, dor 10 cents. 


inſure the attainment of the requiſite quantity of 
teas, not only by means other han eilig but 
indeed by American means, certify to us the ac- 
quiſition of the neceſſary ſupplies of porcelain, 


naukeens, filks, and all other China commodities : 


and upon the whole, we dare venture to appeal to 


the books of the inſpeQor general of the Britiſh | 
commerce, when we affirm, that Great-Britain 


does not ſupply us with a fortieth ſhilling of the 


various kinds of China merchandize conſumed in 


* 


America, though they probably fall little ſhort of 
a ſixth of our importations. „ 


1433 sar FROM EUROPE. , 
Ih his article, the writer of the obſervation ſays, 


will be taken indiſcriminately from Europe: there- 
„ia „ 


No teas have been imported from Britain into che United 


States ſince the firſt publication of this work. A. D. 1792. 


November, 1790, after de- 
Bohea, oy us or 32 cents. | 


The ſame circumſtances, which facilitate and 
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N 
by miſleading the government and people of Eng- 

„* L 14 14 4 f 944; — a , N 
land into a belief, that they will have a chance of 
ſupplying a conſiderable proportion. The quan- 
tity imported into the United States, from various 
countries, in the laſt year, was 2,337,920 buſhels; 


- beſide which it was manufactured in interiour ſitu 


ations. The price of ſalt in Kentucky, where it 
is home made, is about one third of the market 
rate at Pittſburgh, where foreign ſalt is uſed. 
The Britiſh ſalt is what is called ze in Amert- 
ca, from the ſmall. ſize of the. cryſtals. Of this 
kind the price is greater than that of the coarſe ; 
and not a twentieth buſhel was imported before 
the preſent year, it being little uſed but at the ta- 
ble, and inconvenient to tranſport to the interiour 
country; but the new duty, near the eighth of a 
| Mexican dollar, will render it's importation very 
unprofitable in future. A buſhel of rock or alum 
falt, as it is termed from the fize of the cryſtals, 
will go as far in uſe as a buſhel and a half or two 
buſhels of the finer kind ; andthe duty is equal. 
The price, as before obſerved, is leſs. Beſides, 
our grain and lumber ſhips to Portugal, our to- 
bacco ſhips to France, our corn, flour, and lumber 
ſhips to Spain, our vellels to' the Cape-de-Verd 
and Weſt-India iſlands, are accommodated by bal- 
laſts of ſalt, which is cheap and abundant in thofe 
places. It never fails to yield ſome profit to the 
owner of the ſhip, though it will very Teldom pay 
a freight, and it 1s exceedingly beneficial to the 
timbers of a veſſel. The liberation of this article 
in France will occaſion it to be better made there 
in future, and the French will conſequently ſup- 
ply us with larger parcels than heretofore. The 
approximation of our ſettlementsto the ſalt ſprings, 
and the increaſe of white population on the fouth- 
ern ſea-coaſts, will occaſion additions to the quan- 
tity made at home. Should any impediment be 
. VC 
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thrown in the way of the reception of our lum- 
ber and other bulky articles, and of our veſſels 


in Great-Britain, the importation of ſalt, and in- 
| deed of moſt other coaxſe Britiſh articles, will be 
exceedingly diminiſhed, as they are brought now 
to ballaſt our xeturn- veſſels, It appears, however, 
on examining better documents than were pro- 
curable at the firſt publication of this paper, that 
our Britiſh lumber trade had induced a 8 
return in ſalt, than was at that time ſuppoſed; and 
as truth is the ſole object of this examination, the 
errour is made known without heſitation, 


_ $HOE8S, 


Our writer ſays, were, and muſt continue to 
be imported in confiderable quantities, and prin- 
cipally from Britain! It is probable, that not leſs 
than eight millions of pairs of ſhoes, boots, half- 
boots, guetres, ſlippers, clogs, and goloſhoes, 
are annually conſumed in or exported from the 
United States, Our population proves to be 
about 4, ooo, ooo; and if each perſon wear a quan- 
tity. of the above. ſhoe-makers wares equivalent to 
two pair of ſhoes per annum, the number will be 
made up. If the medium value be taken at 95 
cents or 35. 42d. ſterling per pair, this valuable 
| 88 will em to fix arr ap 'of dollars. 
Of this prodigious quantity, only 10,450 pairs 
of boss hos, Ge. e eons ls Aae un 
United States in the laſt year“. Tanned lea- 
ther, weighing 22,698 pounds, was exported 
lt muſt be highly fatisfactory to the people of the United 
States, that they actually make of one neceſſary article by hand 
jo very great an aggregate value as fix millions of dollars. All 


argument againſt the poſſibility of manufacturing by hand wath 
profit is ended by this fact. N | | 
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within the fame time, and gj. 70 pairs of boots 
and ſhoes. Of unmanufaciured des only 230 
ng 5 ped abroad. Leather and ſhoes were 

b Bus- degree from the weſtern country. 
The leather branch is the ſecond in England, and 
it is equal to one-fifth of their ſtaple manufac- 
"tures. Our ſhoe-makers wares alone appear to be 
more in value than one-fourth of our exports : 
and as New-England is our greateſt cattle coun- 
try, and the moſt advanced in handicraft-manu- 
faRtures, it is plain, that it's inhabitants muſt be 
in a conſiderable degree. indemnified for the ef- 
fects of thoſe regulations, which injured their 
fiſheries. The coarſer oils, it may be alſo ob- 
ſerved, are demanded in large quantities by the 
leather dreſſers; whoſe requiſitions of them will 
increaſe with our Fran and exports of ler. 
oy Nee n 235 
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PAPER» 


"This Subs, it is alleged 1 our hor. will 
continue to be ſent in conſiderable quantities 
from England; and that, 6c although ſome coarſe 
paper for news-papers 1s made. in-America, it is 
not equal to the demand.” Fram a return made 
to the manufacturing ſociety of Philadelphia, it 
appears, that there are forty-eight paper-mills, in 
Pennſylvania alone. Five more are building in 
one county of that ſtate. Others are known to 
exiſt in North Carolina, Delaware, Maryland, 
New-Jerſey, New-York, and New-Ergland. The 
United States, till very lately, were inſenſible of 
the facility with which this branch can be car- 
ried on, of the profit which reſults from it, and 
of the great degree in which it is eſtabliſhed. 
The treaſury of the United States, and the ſeve- 
ral We have; Paper of. . 5 ng poles. kind 
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ecially made for them; ; the printing of boaks 
— ally wade in an aſtoniſhing. degree; and 


manufactories of paper-hangi S are carri 
on with great ſpirit in Boſton, 


Philadelphia. In ſhort, there are abundant 


of eſtabliſhment, and progreſs towards perfec- 


tion, in this valuable 3 in which 9 
we is nde, as ee, 2 r. 
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10 f is the + gion of Lord Sheffield, that En 
whole of the H. Indian rum uſed in America, 


except a ſmall 00 from Demarara, and ſome 
from St. Croix, ma as lied by the Britiſh 
iſlands *. The followin e may be relied on, 
as the preſent ſtate of 3 buſineſs in the United 
2 If the whole quantity of molaſſes, of 
diſtilled ſpirits imported, and of diſtilled ſpirits 
made at home of fruit and grain, ſhould be dis 
Ne into 1 3% ports it er . thus: 
LE I Fans. | 
- Molaſſes imported 3 be — 88 
. "Britiſh, Daniſh,. and other rum, taffia, 
brandy, g neva, arrack, cordials, and 
WS we een led - imported, would JON 
pig diſtilled from the native fruits; £ 
and grain of the United States e Ate 
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| CE The Briciſh Weſi-India ts do. not 4 as mth au- 
tilled i 7 as are conſumed in the United States. 


here is reaſon to affirm, that the two firſt articles hive | 


w-Jetſey, md | 


FR 


| geczestel, and that an increaſe in the quantity of the article 


. follows them, has taken place. A. D. 1793. 


ERS, © — 
+ It is ascertained, that the Britiſh ſpirits ard not = 
Wc twenty-one parts of the ſecond; item 
of thirty-ſeven.z and it appears, that, the Weſt: 
Tndia rum, ſppplied by all nations, is reduced 
to about one - fourth of our conſumption and ſaſe 
do foreign nations of diſtilled ſpirits, - How long 

we walk continue to take even that proportion 
is very uncertain. Breweries are multiplying : 
as their value is becoming manifeſt, Grain and 
fruit diſtilleries are riſing up every where. From 
interiour ſituations two gallons of ſpirit, extracted 

From s buſhel. of rye, can be brought to markets, 
where it will realize to the farmer two thirds 
of 2 dollar for his grain, at leſs expence than if 
made into flour, and carted to the. ſame ſpot, 
The country is abundantly. ſupplied with ſtills; 
and were the Britiſh iſlands, to be refufed our 
flour and grain by their own government, ag 
| Lord Sheffield 'adviſes, this country would be 
compelled, to indemnify itſelf by making grein 
ſpirits and malt liquors in lieu of their rum, which 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe we ſhould no longer 
import. Indeed the exportation of liquors of all 
kinds, made from grain, will probably become 
very .confiderable. ' Some countries refuſe. our 
flour: and the freight to Europe is a heavy charge 
upon grain. This will induce brewing and dif- 
tillation, even when markets abroad are not bad; 
but when prices in Europe are very low, we ſhall 
be more ſtrongly impelled to them. Fruit ſpirits 
muſt be made continually, and will add much to 
the aggregate of diſtilled liquors. The grain 
| ori in Great-Britain, in it's breweries and 
diſtilleries, is computed to be twenty-four milli- 
ons of buſhels ; though. it is obliged to import 

conſiderable quantities of flour, meal, and grain, 
and though it has rum colonies to ſupport, an 

io ſupply with ſpirits. Holland alſo carries 22 
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tie Kguor martufadibrits to a greatiextenit, though 
fer front able 10 feed itſelf. Ae Mey it" 
Undted States to do rhe ſame cannot be doubted, 
and Will certainly increaſe. The facilities, which 
Are or may be granted ta our ſhips and trade by 
foreign nations, who make ſpirits from the vine, 

krhe care, or the ſeveral kinds of grain, will in- 


duce feturns in braudy, rum, or gin, which will 


diminiſh the American demand for Britiſh rum, 
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Ne idea that the United States are a country | 
„bricht r ene ap! ner. e 


This poſition the writer of the obſervations 


treats as perfectly whimfical— As a figure of 


„ rhetoric, conveying no diſtinct idea; or an ef- 
* fort of cunning, to unite, at the ſame time, 
« two inconfiſtent characters. Vet it will not be 
difficult to demonſtrate to an unprejudiced mind, 
that the circumſtances, in which the people of 
theſe ſtates were placed at the peace of 1783, 


were different from thoſe of any other nation ; 


and that there were ſome pecuharities in them, 
conſidered with reſpect to Britiſh affairs, which 
rendered it a ſerious queſtion, whether they did 
not require a particular arrangement. It is true, 
that the citizens of the United States had“ re- 
% nounced the duties of Britiſh ſubj as,” or, in 
other words, that they had aſſume 
defit ſtation : but: this meaſure was fully juſtified, 
if we may ſo ſpeak, by Britain's abandoning the 
ground, which produced the war—the af 
F the right to bind the \feaphe of America in all 
vaſes whatſoever. It will be 
that we manufactured leſs at that time than an 
other nation in the world; conſequently we were 
a more profitable commercial connexion. We 
1 e ſhipped, 


an mes | 


ertion. 


acknowledged, too, 
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ſhipped, in proportion to our popu ulation, more raw 
materials, and provifion, which Britain wants, than 
any otber nation; for. it appears, we load 650,000 
tons of ſhipping, and our ca} were then al- 
moſt entirely unmanufactu We were, by 
much, the firſt cuſtomers for Britiſh . manufac- 
tures: for it a appears by their exports for 1 784, 
_ that the greateſt value was ſhipped to the United 
States, being 4.8 oed. ſterling, including no 
raw articles; and that the next greateſt foreign 
ſhipment was to Holland, being only C. 1, 27, 480, 
Part of which was for German = beg and 
ſome part probably was in raw articles and that 
in the year 1785, alſo, the greateſt value was 
. to the United States, | may & e Fg 
ſterling, and that the next 1 oreign ſhip- 
ment was likewiſe to Holland, amounting to 
1 1,605,303, part of which was not manufactures, 
ports to ras in each of thoſe two years 
a s than half the exports to New-York or 
Pennſylvania. It is to be remembered, too, how 
very great a proportion of the Britiſh - _ 
trade theſe ſhipments to America conſtituted, . 
1784. their whole exportations were be 16085047; ; 
and. in 1785, C. 16, 770, 228 *, 

In addition to merchandire f rom Britain, we 
took very large quantities, of linen and other dry 
goods from and an enormous value in 
rum and other produce of their Weſt- India iſlands: 
and further, we were a nation of planters and far- 
wers, whoſe RO of TOS and ag 

+ tate 


7 . 3 and 8 inan warrants the Arten. 
„that the United States, for fix years ſubſequent to the treaty of 
Paris in 1983, imported more goods from Great- Britain tan 
were imported thence by any other foreign country, Aber 
- Bifference of at leaſt half a million of Racing money, and pra- 
4 more, though their exports to foreign nations were com- 
| in part of our tobacco, rice, indigo, &c 
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tivated lands were many times greater, than thoſe 
which were or are yet brought into uſe; and con- 
ſequently a great and conſtant demand might have 
been feaſonabl expected to exiſt for thoſe ſup- 
plies, Which Britain, upon reaſonable terms of 
nene r. * f urniſh. Bp diſ- 
tant fituation, and the traniportation goods, 
which will lade 650,000 tons of ſhipping, were 
ceircumſtances favourable to the carrying trade of 
our liberal connexions and allies, which no other 
country: preſented. to Great- Britain. We have 
| bithervo-faffered her to participate freely in this, 
for it appears, that in the laſt year, 230,000 tons 
of Britiſh veſſels, a fourth of all their private 
| hips; were loaded in our ports. 73 ee 
If then the United States actually furniſh the 
moſt ſolid items of Britiſh foreign commerce ; if 
the raw materials they afford be the precious ele- 
ments of a large proportion of the Britiſh manu- 
factures; if our demands from that nation be not 
only much the largeſt, but alſo of kinds the moſt 
rofitable to it; if our peculiar ſituation would 
Rave drawn us, in a greater degree than any other 
country, to agriculture, and from manufactures; 
if our language, our religion, our theories of li- 
berty and law, were in many reſpects the ſame as 
thoſe of Britain, the idea of our being a people 
peculiarly circumſtanced, ſuch a people as exiſt 
not elſewhere, cannot, in candour, be treated as 
fanciful; and, indeed, did not the ſeriouſneſs of 
a ſubject, which involves the intereſts of two na- 
tions, ſuppreſs every feeling, which might tend 
to obſcure them, the indecorum and acrimony, 
with which this and other pages of © the Obſer- 
vations” are marked, ought not to paſs without 

ann nn 
The proſecution of this examination will be 
continued in a ſubſequent paper. In the — 


ne, 
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time, what has been already thrown out may be 
duly and temperately conſidered. The preſent 
1 is intereſting and eritieal. The policy; 
which the United States ought to obſerve, in he 

legiſlation of commerce, is likely to be formally diſ- 
cuſſed. At-ſuch a moment, facts, accurately aſ- 
certained and candidly ſtated, are of the utmoſt 
importance; for how hall we ſo well reaſon, as 

from what we know? It is to be deſired, that She 
gut of indiſputable truth may enable our own le- 
giflators, and thoſe of foreign nations, to diſco- 
ver the ground of common intereſt; and that no 
erroneous maxims, however fanctioned, may cloſe 
one avenue of mutually benęfieial communica- 


SEQ TION 11. 


I was premiſed, in the firſt ſection, that no 

particular attention would be paid to order in this 

examination. We ſhall therefore proceed to re- 
mark upon timber, ſeantling, boards, ſhingles, 

ſtaves, heading, and hoops, under the general 
_ denomination of e 


LUMBER, 


is 
*. 


Theſe articles are of the greateſt importance to 
the Iriſh proviſion trade, to every branch of the 
fiſhery, to Britiſh navigation, commerce, and 
manufactures in general, and particularly to the 

rofitable management of Weſt-India eſtates. Lord 
Pbefffeld is of opinion, that. ** moſt of them may 
be imported from Canada and Nova-Scotia, on ag 
good, if not better terms, than from theſe ſtates ;” 
and © that Nova-Scatia will, at leaſt for ſome time, 
Have little elſe to depend on, but her fiſheries, 

rovifions, and cutting of lumber,” But the Ex- | 
8 | N pPperience 
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perience of 1790, ſeven years after thoſe pro- 
vinces began to regain order, inſtructs. 5 
there were ſhipped in that year, from the Unitec 
States to Nova - Scotia alone, $40,000 of ſtaves 
and heading, 924,980 feet of boards, 285,000 
ſhingles, and 16,000 hoops. K 
I be legiſlature of Jamazca, the imports of which 
ifland directly from the United States might be 
eſtimated, in 1784, at half our ſhipments to the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies, accompanied their addreſs 
to the parliament of Britain with proofs, that on- 
ly 20 bundles of hoops, 301,324 ſhingles anc 
ſtaves, and 510,088 feet of lumber, were import- 
ed into that iſland. from Canada, Nova-Scotia, 
and St. John's, between the 3d of April, 12s 8 
and the 26th of October 1784, a term of nearly 
nineteen months! It appears probable, then, that 
they did not ſupply their Weſt-India brethren 
with more than one half of what they import; at 
this mature ſtate of their ſettlements, from us. 
It is to be remembered, that Jamaica drew 
{ſupplies of our lumber through the Dutch. 
Daniſh iſlands; though the more windward iſ- 
lands at that time did. From 1768 to 17% on- 
ly 36,100 ſhingles and ſtaves, and 2, 235 feet of 
| lumber, were ſhipped aunually from the northern 
Britiſh colonies to the iſland of Jamaica. wy 
In another page of the obſervations, we are told, 
that hoops, ſtaves, and boards may be ſent out to 
the Weſt-Indies from England, © becauſe the 
freight is lower than from the United States.“ 
Here again, the writer of the obſervations is un- 
fortunate in his propoſed meaus of ſupply: for it 
appears, that there were ſhipped, in the year 
above mentioned, to the European dominions of 
Great Britain, 13,306,000 ſtaves and heading, 
3, ooo, ooo feet of boards, 4, ooo, ooo feet of tim» 
ber, 253,000 ſhingles, and 6000 of — We 
1 learn, 


(ip 1 

tear; too; from Mr. Anderſon's hiftory'of com 
merce, that there were imported: from England 
to the Weſt-Indies, in 1787); the value of 
. 80. 12. 5 ſterling, and no more, in boards, 

ves, and other lumber, towards the ſupphy of 
the demand of thoſe iflands; which Lord Sheffleld 
admiis to have been, in 170, about thirty- five 
millions of boards, ſeantlings, ſtaves, and hoopg, 
and fifteen millions and a half of ſhingles It 
Will appear to him an extraordinary fact, und 
muſt excite a ſmile in the graveſt countenance, 
that the balance of the lumber account between 
Great Britain and her Weſt- India colonies is actu- 
«ally againſt the former: for we learn; from ano- 
ther of Mr. Anderſon's documents, that there 
were ſhipped thither from thoſe colonies, between 
Michaelmas 1786 and the ſame day in 178), 
. 30%. 13. 11. ſterling, in boards, ſtaves, and 
Umber v. But if the project of ſhipping frotn 
Europe were as rational, as it is wild, what would 
decomè of the low freights, _ which it is chief. 
e The lumber actually taken by the 

ritiſh Weſt-Indies from the United States, ex- 
hauſted,” as this writer miſrepreſents chem to be, 


would load all the veſſels that depart from Great 


Britain to the Weſt-Indies; for it would fill above 

100,000 tons of ſhipping; and a large quantit 
of tonnage would ſtill be required for the coal, 
malt-liquors, wines, loaf-ſugar, candles, ſoap, 
proviſion, cordage, bale goods, earthen-ware, 
nails, tallow, lime, carriages, &c. which are con- 

ſtantly ſhipped thither from Europe. 
The prices of lumber in London and the United 
States have been gravely compared ; and Decem- 
ber 1783 was taken as the common ſeaſon. It is 
unneceſſary to loſe time in diſproving an allegati- 
| on 


»Theſe were probably for dunnage, or the ſtowage of car · 
| g9ex of ſugar, coffee, pimento, &c. | 
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on About a period ſo long paſſed, which, however, 
eould be ſatisfactorily a 
upon the ſuppreſſion of the price of boards, i 
which we had ſo much more the advantage. Our 


public returns from the ſeveral ports, dich Eat 


not be u ex to undervalue the article, or in- 


deed do t N 6 
prices, give the medium rate of twelve dollats 


— 


and white oak ſtaves and heading, 


ey vary materially from the ſhipping 


and two-thirds, or CG. 2. 17: Rang, for red oak 
c 


for barxels, 
hogſheads, and pipes. The prices of ſtaves vary 


exoeedingly in the different markets of the United 
States; and that, which was ſeleQed by the wri- 

ter of the obſervations, is known not to he among 
- the- cheapeſt. Even there the article is at this 


time thirty per cent below the quotation inthe 


| obſervations. But we have already noticed the 


very large —_— of lumber from the United 
States to the 


ritiſh European dominions, which 


alone is ſufficient contradiction of the fact, and is 


a ſatisfactory correction of the obſervations. 


* * 
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The Slang Statement of the prices in It, Dowing and Je 


majca will not be deemed upintereſting. as tendi , 
che rates at which Frenck and 'Ainerican veſſel 49 ati 


former, and Britiſh veſſels ſupply the later, although. che 
home dominions of France were 4 Aenne mb oP mw 
ing their uſual quantity of provifien.. bl 


At Kingſton in Jamaica, 1790. 1 
; June. 0 08. Nov. ad 
dolls. dolls. 8 dolls. you 


w 44 


* "IA by Ib. 10.20 to 10.500) © 7.50 to 8.25 
Common do. 0 - 9375 

Ship bread, bs „ [4-50 901 et 
Indian meal, do. 86.25 (4s 5 
Rice, per 100 Ibs. „ $437k 4. 21 

Pork, do. . 14. 

Hams, I: Gt; a | .1 

Butter, do. „„ 15 

Pine boards, „ 2. dF 

R. O. hhd. Raves, - 24. 31. 

Wooden hoops 2308. 3 8 


* Cape RR „ IO e 
July. 08. 7 
| . dolls. dolls. dalls. doll. 
Superfine flour, per Ib. — 


- 10. 6.5006 to 6.50 
Common do, do. - 9. | 5. |5 to 5.45 
Ship bread. | - - - 3.52| 
Indian meal, do. - - 3-64] 2.50 
| Rice, per 108 lb. 3 - 3-50| 2.91 | 
Beef, do. - = - 6.6 | 7. . to .8 
Hams, per Ib. - — 838 9 
Butter, do. - - 9. 12 
Pine boards, - - 15.76012.12 10.91 
R. O. hhd. ſtaves . - - 14. 16. | 12. 


N. B. Wooden . vary in Cape-Frangois from 14 to 
28 dollars. : : 


*The duties, from one to twelve and a half per cent. are 
included. 

7 The French Weſt-Indians uſe ve few white oak hhd. 
ſtaves, making little rum, or taffia, and having a ſufficiency of 
old caſks, in which brandy has been * | 


It 


L 1 
to en reviſe degree 
$ he eng Wel-Jadia If ands 178 Five up fie | 
nes tir own rr But much 
"the enquiry, che informa- 
legiſlature; 3 it appears, 
= the Britiſh pM ws ports furniſi none. 
Their northern * are proved to import | 
from, us now more than they pr ts ae in 1784; 
aud as ohr return 0 n 
Weft-Lodlia iſlands, 107 the laſt year, en the 
quantity ſhipped rhicher before the vevolution, Fo | 
tupplies from Canada and Noxa-Seota: eVen now, 
muſt paceſf: bes very inconſiderable. 
The tate 1 Georgia, which is | penetrated by 
large rivers; would probably furni more lumber 
and timber than the Britiſh —— will require 
in che next twenty N It can be cut at "ow 
ons 


9 After che firſt publication of this examination, a procla- 
mation of the governor of Nova Scotia was received in he 
United States, permitting the importation of every ſpecies gf 
lumber hence into. that province, for fix months of 1791, oo p 
ing-atl which the St. Lawrence is free from ice. As they 
would have preferred to draw their ſupplies during the term 4 
the licence 92 Canatla, if that country couldihave-fyrniſhel. 
them!; and as lumber. does not depend an ſſeaſons, and is not, 
like the orops. af grain, Uable * 195 failures; anarrefraga- 
ble proof is afforded, that Canada cannot ſupply the demanfl 
of Nava-Scatia, much leſs of the Weſt-Indies; and that Nova- 
Scotia wants population, or timber, or both to enable her o 
furniſh lumber enough for her-own demand. It ſeems hig 22 
probable, Sat evithaut aur lumber abe We of Iodie trade of I 
northern Britiſh colonies wauld ſuffer, Wi, they. having ee 5 
grain, flaur, biſcuit, nor lumber, to fill 5 the veſſels , Which 
tale out their parcels of fiſh; and.! it is alſo probable, that a 
prohibition on our part, were we inclined to it, would affect 
their fiſheries, by enhancing. the price of caſks for pack | 
The coſt of caſks in Nova-Scotia, at this time, is a keavier 
charge on cheir fiſb, than our impoſt as it now ſtands. 5 
585 openin of. the northern Britiſh colonies has been re- 
peated twice ſince, and a fimilar meaſure has been recently 
adopted in the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands. A. D. 1793. 
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ſons from the nature of the climate; and her ports, 
which are more conveniently ſituated to fupply 
the Weſt-Indies (thou: hLord Sheffield ſays, thoſe 
of Canada are more ſo!) are open in the middle of 
winter. The improvement of the inland naviga- 
tion of South Carolina will bring into the abun- 
dant lumber- market of Charleſtown a new and 
luarge ſupply. North-Carolina has very great ma- 
gazines of timber, and the openings of the Paſ- 
quotank canal will give it to all the ports of the 
heſapeak. The middle and eaſtern ſtates are 
more exhauſted ; but large quantities will long 
be exported from the Delaware, much larger from 
* Hudſon, and ſtill greater from the province of 
Malne. | 7 ; 1 


| Nova-ScoTIA AND CANADA. 


-- Great reliance is placed by this and other Eng- 
liſh writers on the ſupplies, which may be deriv- 
ed by the Weſt-India iſlands from the northern 
Britiſh colonies. It has been already ſhown, that 
they hitherto afford little or no lumber. Of rice 
-and naval ſtores they cannot furniſh any, produc- 
ing none. Of flour, Canada can yet have ſupplied 
but a ſmall proportion; having very few mills, 
having to ſupport cattle through long winters, and 
the climate preventing ſhipments during half the 
year“. The voyage is a very heavy one, being 
long and on a ſingle freight. Nova-Scotia can 
never ſupply much of this article, and has taken 
from the United States above 40,000 barrels of 
meal and bread, within the laſt year, beſide 
80,000 buſhels of grain f. Canada äs too remote 


* Canadian flour will always be ſubject to ſpoiling, as it 
muſt be made in ſummer. | Pe ONS, 


7 There are fewer malls there thay in Canada, | 


A 


to ſend ſupplies of cattle, hogs, ſheep, and horſes; 
and our exports of theſe animals to Nova-Scotia 
prove, they have not yet any to ſpare. Of horn- 
ed cattle 899, of horſes 12, of ſheep 2, 244, of 
hogs. 267, and of poultry 2,376, were ſhipped 
from the United States to the northern Britiſh 
colonies, in a little more than one year, from the 
autumn of 1789 to that of 1790. Very little 
beef, pork, hams, tongues, tallow, lard, butter, 
cheeſe, candles, or ſoap, can be ſpared to the 
Weſt-Indies, by countries which import neat cat- 
tle, hags, ſheep, and poultry... ( : 

Ihe documents adduced by the Jamaica legi- 
 Nlatyre went further to ſhow, 9 — between the 3d 
of April, 1783, and the 26th of October, 1784, 
they had received in that populous and extenſive 
iſland, from Canada, St. John's“, and Nova Sco- 
tia, no flour—no Indian corn, beans, or oats—no 
ſhip bread or other biſciut—no Indian or other 
meal—no horſes, cattle, ſheep, hogs or poultry 
—10 barrels of rice—180 buſhels of potatoes 
751 hogſheads, 37 tierces, 39 half tierces, and 
457 barrels of fiſh, 45 barrels of oil, 100 oars, 
710 ſhaken caſks (or puncheon packs,) 21 maſts 
and ſpars, with the ſmall parcels of lumber men- 
tioned under that head, and no other goods. 
They alſo ſhow, that all the imports of Jamaica 
from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John's f, were, 
on an average of the five years, from 1768 to 1772, 
but 33 barrels of flour, J hogſheads of fiſh, $ 
barrels of oil, 3 barrels of tar, pitch and turpen- 
tine, 36 thouſand of ſhinglesand ſtaves, and 27,23 


* 


feet of lumber. | 


Hou far it has been in the power of the north- 
ern Britiſh colonies, or of the Britiſh Europęan 
dominions, to furniſh their Weſt-India iſlands 
Ws - I 2 „ with 
* Meaning New-Brunſwicx. 

T Meaning New-Brunſwick.  - - 


EL 3 
| I | 
with flour, bread, and Indian corn, will further 
appear from the following facts. It is ſtated by 
Lord Sheffield, that there were imported hence 
into thoſe iſlands, in a year of great plenty and 
trade, before the revolution, 132, 426 barrels of 
flour and biſcuit; but our returns for 134 months, 
already mentioned, ſhow, that their late demand 
from us in that term was 139,286 barrels of flour 
alone, and 17,982 barrels of Indian meal, mid- 
dlings, thip-ſtuff, rye meal, and biſcun. Their 
former annual ſupply of Indian corn, received 
from us, was 401,471 buſhels; and their recent 
importations prove to have been 516,794 buſhels, 
in the ſpace of time ſtated in our late return. 
It is unneceſſary to dwell longer upon the ſup- 
plies, which the remaining Britifh American co- 
lonies were expected to afford to their Weſt-In- 
dia plantations. An experiment of years has 
been fairly made. The returns from their cuſtom 
houſes and from thoſe of the iſlands, will inform 
the government of Great-Britain what they really 
furniſh at 'this time, and the proportion it bears 
to the whole demand. This head will therefore 
be paſſed over with the reiteration of a few re- 
marks that the Britiſh Weſt-India iflands are 
roved to have been indebted to the United 
tates in 1790, for more lumber, more grain, 
and more bread and flour, than they imported 
from theſe ſtates before the revolution—that their 
remaining colonies can therefore have furniſhed 
them, in their prefent mature ftate, but in very 
mall quantities—that thofe colonies have requir- 
ed of us near half the amount in cattle, hogs, 
and ſheep, which the Weft-India "iſlands for- 
merly took off #ﬀ—and that the high prices of ſalt 
and finoked proviſions in the Britiſh Weſt-Indies, 
| 3 5 | which | 


* Beſide what go to upper and lower Canada hy land. 


E 
which are 2 than thoſe in the French iſlands, 
#here thoſe articles are prohibited or heavily tax- 
ed, fully prove, that they depend for them on 
Ireland alone, and receive no ſenſible relief from, 
the Britiſh American colonies. Their inability to 
furniſh ſupphes of proviſion to the Weſt-India 
iflands is fairly to be preſumed from the procla- 
mation of the governor of Nova-Scotia, already 
mentioned, which, befide the article of lumber, 
permits the importation, from the United States, 
of grain, flour, biſcuit, cattle, ſheep, poultry, &c. 
through the whole ſeaſon of 1791, when the St. 
Lawrence and Bay of Fundy are certainly navi- 
gable, and the province of Canada is exporting - 
whatever it has of ſurplus produce. x vu 


= 


LINSEED OIL, 


This article is ſaid, in the obſervations, to be 
made in ſome parts of America, from the refuſe 
„ flaxſeed, and that the quantity is trifling 
compared with the. conſumption. It is added, 
that conſiderable quantities went from Britain to. 
America, before the war; and the Engliſh na- 
tion is left to believe, that this will continue to 
be the caſe, though it actually imports ſeed hence 
to make oil. WC. : . | 
The cultivation of flax is exceedingly inc reaſ- 
ed in this country, particularly in intertonr fituan 
tions, and is very general. Oil mills having be- 
come more numerous, the ſeed in inland places 
is manufactured into oil, This will bear an ex 
penſe of tranſportation, which ſo bulky an arti- 
cle as the ſeed cannot ſuſtain. Hence the preſent 
price of linſeed oil, after it is brought down to the 
Philadelphia market, is about 25. 49. ſterling, while 
be price in London is from 28. 3d. to 26. 4d. as 


. 
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rim demand for our ſeed is about 42,000 hogſ-. 
heads: after deducting that, the remainder muſt 


made into oil here, or ſhipped to Europe for 


that purpoſe. This manufaQory being effedd̃ed 
by water mills, there can be no doubt, that the 
former diſpoſition of the ſurplus ſeed will be 


made. 


PAINTERS COLOURS, 33 

Several of the ochres are found in abundance 
in Virginia, Connecticut, and other paris of the 
United States. The interiour ſituation of the 
Virginia lead mine, which now yields very copi- 
ouſly, will ſoon occaſion the manufacture of white 
bn and of all the preparations of lead; from 
the ſame cauſe that has been mentioned in the caſe 
of linſeed oil, and rye ſpirits—economiziug in 
the tranſportation. The patent colours have been 
imitated with great ſucceſs. The trade with Hol- 
land and the Hanſe towns, as alſo with the Me- 
diterranean and Eaſt-Indies, gives us many co- 
lours, which were formerly imported from Bri- 
tain, like apothecaries articles, at immenſe ad- 


. 


Vances. 


COACHES AND OTHER CARRIAGES, | 


The importation of theſe was formerly very 
great. Virginia, in 1788, had 360 coaches and 
chariots, 365 phaetons and other pleaſurable four- 
wheeled carriages, and 1,967 one-horſe chairs and 
ſolas. New-Jerſey, in 1789, had 38 coaches, cha- 
nots, and phaetons, 1,549 one-horſe chairs and 
ſolas, and a very great number of plain decent 
light-waggons, on ſteel or wooden ſprings. From 

theſe facts, and fimilar truths in the other parts 
of the union, it is certain, that the pleaſurable 
„ | | carriages 
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carriages of the United States amount to a very x 
large number. Though to be obtained on credſt 
from Britain, no more than £:5,000 A - 


carriages, or parts of carriages, were pon in 
the year following Auguſt 189, including thoſe 
of numerous travellers: and emigrators: and 220 
carriages were exported to foreign countries, 
within the ſame year. All the wood and iron 
work, the harneſs and other leathern materials, 
frequently the braſs work, fringe, and lace, and 
latel the plated work, are made in America. 
Lord Sheffield ſeems to have expected a conſide- 
rable importation of theſe articles: but he did 
not advert to the poſſibility, that the manufactur- 
_ ers, themſelves would emigrate to us; which is 


þ 4 ; 


every month taking place, 


” * 


„ MEDICINES AND DRUGS _— 


© ill be imported from Great-Britain,” ſays the 
writer of the obſervations, © on account of the 
knowledge, which the phyſicians, ſurgeons and 
apothecaries, in the American ſtates, have of the 
method of preparing and procuring them there.“ 
Many drugs and medicines are imported without 
preparation, There is, in many important in- 


ſtances, no difference in the modes of different 
nations. The materia medica, chemiſtry, &e. | 
are ng in America from the books of. Europe. 


| Men of the requiſite ſkill from other countries 
are to be found in moſt of our principal ſea- ports. 


To theſe many of the chemical and galenical pe- 
rations of Holland, France, and Germany, are 


not unknown. Saltpetre, muſk, camphor, rhu- 
barb, and other Eaſt-India articles in this line, . 
have been ſhipped occaſionally from the. United 
States, in conſiderable parcels. . Bark, ſulphur, 
; „„ eee Sa —©@@ 
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balſam of capivi, and many other medieinab prov 
ductions, have been obtatned from Spain, the 
editerranean, the Weſt-Indies, and other plates, 
olland participates largely im our importarions 
of chemical preparations; but many, which uſect 
to be imported, are” begun to be manufactured 
here; and exportations of them to advantage 
have in ſome inſtances taken place. The ktrow- 
ledge, which our medical gentlemen have acquir- 
ed. abroad, and iti their profeffionaf reading at 
home, of the methods of procuring drugs, his 
been communicated to our merchants: ard their 
information of the methods of preparing cher. 
cal articles has been often put in practfce here. 
There is, no doubt; 4 ecufiderable trade in theſe 
commodities from Great- Brita. But it is even 


not by any means a r nd From our free and 
enterpriſing commerce, th 


NAILS, SPIKES, AND OTHER MANUFACTURES 
OF IRON, AND THOSE OF STEEL, 


are placed ſecond on the lift of articles, in which 
it is alleged Great-Britain will ſuftain little eom- 
petition: and Lord Sheffield remarks, that what- 
ever we make of them, is at the expence of xt _ 
leaſt three times the amount of what the fame ar- 
ticles could be imported for from Europe.” The 
iron branch is highly important and growing. 4 
the 


are building at this moment. The works being 
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the United States, In Maſſachuſetts, chere were 
ſeventy · fat ion; works, many of them ſmall, in. 


1784. The Virginia works make above 3, 300 
tons af ron, The mag and rolling mills of 

Pennſylvania are aſeertained to cut and roll 1,500 
tons, or 3,360, Ocolbs. per annum: and ſo com- 
pletely do they obviate the objection of manual 
labour, which is conſtantly urged againſt Ameri- 
ean manufactures, that they employ but twenty- 
five hands. In. that ſtate, there are alſo fixteen 
fuxnaces, een large forges. In New- 
Jerſey alone, in the year 1789, the number of 


forges: was ſeventy-nine, and of furnaces. eight. 


And though the details axe not ſo well known, 


they are very numerous in Maryland and moſt of 
the ſtates. Theſe works are annually increaſing. 

and particularly in interiour ſituations. The nails 
and ſpikes conſumed yearly in the United States, 


calculating on 4, ooo, ooo people, at ten to a houſe, 


including negroes, which gives 400,000. houſes, 
allowing ten pounds for the average uſe of all 
the perſons living in each houſe, in building, re- 


pairing, fencing, and in their buſineſs, and ma- 


nufacturing, would be 4, ooo, ooolbs. Of this 
quantity there were imported in the returned 
year, 1, 800, ooolbs: and about 2, 200, ooolbs. muſt, 


therefore, have been made at home. The re- 


mainder of the ſlit and rolled iron is either ex- 
ported, or made into tire, hoops, ſprings for car- 
riages, or ſome other ſubſtitutes for foreign im- 


| | articles. Ship-building alſo demands very 


rge quantities of iron work. Ploughſhares, 
carriages, axes, ſaws, hoes, ſpades, ſhovels, 
kitchen utenſils, and many other articles, em- 
ploy the American workers in this raw material. 
About one half of the ſteel, conſumed in the 
United States, is home made, and new furnaces 


few, 


IL 


few, and the importation aſcertained, this fact is 
known to be accurate. Bar iron before the revo- 
lution was uſually ſold: for ſixty-four dollars. It 


fell, after the war, to the ſame price; and large 


quantities of iron in bars and pigs wee . e 
as raiſed theſe ar- 


The progreſs of manufaQures 
ticles to the higheſt prices ever known in peace; 


and only 200 tons in bars, and 3, 555 tons in pigs,” 


were exported in thirteen months and a half of 
1789 and 1790. The exportation of this quan- 
tity was principally to throw the requiſite weight 


into the bottoms of the ſhips laden with cargoes 
of tobacco or lumber. Lord Sheffield ſtates, that 
we ſhipped 2, 592 tons of bar iron, and 4, 624 tons 


of pig metal per annum, in ſeveral years before 
the revolution, when it is known our commerce 
and population were not at the higheſt. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that we now import conſiderable 


quantities of bar iron from the Baltic and it's vi- 


ceinity, particularly into the eaſtern ſtates. One 


thoufand two hundred and eighty- eight tons of 


bar tron were imported from St. Peterſburgh alone, 


in the year 1790, and above ſorty tons of iron 
hoops and nail rods. From theſe facts may be 
collected convincing proofs of the ſtate of the 


iron manufactures of this country, ſtrongly op- 


poſed to the preſumptions of lord Sheffield, as 
well with reſpect to the dearneſs of thoſe manu - 
factures, as the monopoly of our ſupplies, 


' FLOUR AND WHEAT. 


Theſe ineſtimable commodities are not, in the 


opinion of lord Sheffield, the beſt ſtaples for the 


United States to depend on; becauſe, as he ob- 


ſerves, in general the demand in Europe is uncer- 
tain. He again repeats his unſounded notion of 
| a com>» 
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a competition between us and Nova Scotia for tho 
ſupply of Europe, in theſe articles; and adds, 


that it is a fortunate conſequence of American in- 


dependence, that the Britiſh European iſlands 

may regain the ſupply of their Weſt-Indies with 
bread and flour, and that they can furniſh them 
cheaper than we. In regard to the proſpects from 
Nova Scotia, enough has been already ſaid; and 
particularly till they diſcover ſymptoms of internal 
reſources for their own. uſe, by ceaſing to import 
grain and flour from the United States. As tothe 
European corn trade, authentic and important 
information, indeed, is to be derived from a re- 
port of the Britiſh privy council, of March 1790, 
which is faid to have been drawn up by lord 
Hawkeſbury. It is wiſely obſerved, in that re- 
port, that the culture of grain is the moſt im port- 
ant object, that can receive the public attention: 
and it is ſtated, that the demand of Great Britain, 
for flour and grain, has produced an average ba- 
lance againſt the nation of {.291,000 ſterling, for 
the laſt nineteen years; although from the year 


1746 to the year 1765, they had annually gained, 


by their corn trade, {,.65x,000 ſterling on a me- 
dium. Ireland, it is true, has greatly increaſed 
it's exports of grain, flour, and biſcuit; but by 


no means in proportion to this falling off by Great 


Britain, and it's whole exports of flour and grain 
are much leſs than our ſhipments to the Britiſh 
Weſt Indies. Their lordſhips proceed to ſtate, 
that in conſequence of information received by 
them from the principal corn countries of Europe, 
they are of opinion, that the quantity of grain 
raiſed in Europe, in common years, is not more 


than equal to the ordinary conſumption of it's in- 


habitants; and that, in the event of a failure of 
their crops, a ſupply can only be expected from Ame- 
rica. In verification of this formal official com- 

O42 | munication, 
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munication, on a ſubje& of ſuch high importance, 


we find, that the influence of the late ſcarcity in 


France, not only pervaded all Europe, but was 
extended to the moſt interiour counties of theſe 
| ſtates. Wheat was fold on that occaſion three 
hundred miles from the ocean, for prices which 
have been uſually acceptable in our ſea-yort towns: 
and at the places of ſhipment, it was advanced. to 
rates beyond what had ever occurred: ſince the ſet- 
tlement of the country. 3 . 
When we remember, that by grain liquors we 
may avoid the purchaſe of eleven millions and a 
half of gallons of the ſpirits, or ingredients for 
ſpirits, of foreign nations: that by grain theſe 
| Rates arc rendered the alternate ground of depen- 
dauce of every European nation, in time of need; 
that we are protected from che poſſibility of dread- 
ful famine by this bleſſed RT, that grain 
is the raw material in which ſome confiderable 
manufacturers work, and which all muſt neceſſa- 
rily conſume; we muſt ſmile at the ideas, which 
lord Sheffield has hazarded, in regard to thoſe 


precious ſtaples, wheat and flour, 


GUNPOWDER, 


It is aſſerted, will be imported cheaper than it can 
be manufactured in America. The price of this 
important article has been reduced in the Phila- 
Ge pbis market to fixteen dollars, or „. 3: 12 ſter- 


— 


ſince the year 1768 or 1% much the greater 
5 part 
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art of them ſince the commencement of the revo- 
tion war: four new ones are now building in 
that ſtate, one at Baltimore, and others in-diffe- 
rent parts of the United States; and it is certain 
they will be multiplied, in proportion to the de- 
mand, whether it be for home conſumption or ex- 

rtation. Of the quantity commonly on hand 
in the Philadelphia magazine, not more than ſeven 
per cent is of foreign manufacture v. Saltpetre 
and ſulphur are found in confiderable quanttries, 
particularly in the interiour parts of Virginia: but 
at preſent the commercial ſupplies are ſo plentiful 
and cheap, that our internal reſources are little 
nſed. Saltpetre is cheaper in Philadelphia than 
in London. | go 


THE ABILITY or \GREAT-BRITAIN TO MAKE 
HER 'SHIPS THE CARRIERS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. | 5 


It is explicitly declared, in the 39th page of 
lord Sbeffeld's — that the * of 
the ground propofed by him will inſure to Brittfh 
ſhips the carrying trade of the United States; 
for (he adds) it is certain, if our navigation laws 
be maintained, it will not anſwer to the Americans 
to keep many ſhips.” This, it will be admitted, 
is to us, if true, a very intereſting poſition, and 
demands our moſt ſerious attention. It will, how- 
ever, be very eaſy to ſhow, that the private ſhip - 
ping of the United States does not depend upon 
Britiſh laws. The tables, which accompany the 
report on the American fiſheries, from the de- 
partment of ſtate, clearly prove, that we are not 


dependent 


'* None but American powder is now received there. A. D. 
793. e 
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dependent on Great-Britain for that branch of 
commerce. In the regulation of our coaſting 
trade, which employs above 100, ooo tons of ſnip- 
ping, and which will conſtantly increaſe with our 
population, manufactures, and uſe of coal, Bri- 
tiſh laws can have no operation. In our commerce 
with the Baltic, and the North, with all the Ne- 
therlands, the Hanſe towns, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, through the Straits, with moſt parts of Afri- 
ca and India, and the colonies of the European 
nations, except the Britiſh, their navigation act 
cannot afſect us. It appears, moreover, that our 
ſhips are ſo © many,” as to have amounted to 
360,000 tons of veſſels laden in our ports, by a 
return which is incomplete, while thoſe of Great- 
Britain and her dominions were 225,000 tons. 
But it is poſlible, that conſiderable deduQtions 
from the Britiſh tonnage may happen. There is 
little doubt, that the diminutions of our importa- 
tions from their dominions, which have taken 
_ in regard to China merchandize, and other 
India goods, Italian, Ruſſian, Dutch, and Ger- 
man goods, paper, nails, ſheet iron, ſteel, ſhoes 
and boots, gunpowder, lead, coal, ſalt, malt li- 
2 loaf and brown ſugars, coffee, cocoa, and 
pirituous liquors, by reaſon of our intercourſe 
with other nations, and the great improvement 
of our own reſources and manufaQures, will be 
followed by further commercial acquiſitions from 
liberal nations, by the conſtant introduction of 
new foreign manufaQures, and the diſcovery and 
attainment of new internal reſources. If, for ex- 
ample, cotton be raiſed and imported, and ſpin- 
ning mills be erected, Mancheſter importations 
will decreaſe: if flax and hemp be raiſed and im- 
ported, in greater quantities, and flax and hemp 
. be erected, ſail- cloth, ſheeting and 
ſhirting linens, checks, oſnabrucks, table _ | 
2 | 4 | towe 
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towel linen, &c., will be imported more ſparing- 


ly. If by theſe and other means, our imports 


Great-Britain ſnould be finally reduced to 
ſuch à ſum, as will purchaſe only ſo much rice, 
tobacco, and other articles, as it's people conſume, 
thoſe articles will not be ſhipped indirectly to fo- 
reign countries, through Britiſh ports, as is now 


the caſe. | Theſe indirect ſhipments afford Britiſh 


veſſels more than an equal chance in the compe- 


tition with our's from America to England; be- 


cauſe the property 1s generally on Engliſh aceouat, 
and it gives them ſo far the command of the car- 


riage from England to other parts of Europe. 


From theſe circumſtances, it will be perceived, 
that it is intereſting to our private ſhipping, and 
conſequently to our ſucceſs in the 85. — 
of a navy, that we continue, by prudent and ſa- 
lutary means, to decreaſe our importations from 
each foreign country, ſo as in a greater degree to 
equalize them with the conſumption, which that 
country actually makes of our productions: this, 
however, it is conceived, ought not to be attempt- 
ed, by any precipitate or coereive means; but 


by the eſtabliſnment of our mercantile credit in 


other countries, by commercial enterpriſe, capi- 
tal, and manufacturing induſt xp. ; 

A ſecond cauſe, which renders the intercourſe 
in the ſhape of exportation to Great-Britain inor- 
dinately great, is to be found in the old private 
debts due to that country from this. Theſe, ſo 


far as they will be paid by money or goods, are 


confiderably diminiſhed. The rife of our ſtocks, 
and the ſales of them. to foreigners, have enabled 
many to leflen thoſe debts: and Britiſh ſubjects 
will continue to find it their intereſt to buy into 


them. Theſe are payments, which occaſion only 


a remittance of the intereſt ; and the commutation 
of private 88 debts is therefore to be de- 


— 
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fred. Part, of the old debts, uhich FSFE 


to the Engliſh znerchants, muſt be Tepeived' in 


the foil and buildings of this country, When 
theſe all be accepted by the duos, they will 
fill remain immoveable: and he will find hi- 


felf, or child, transformed imo an American free- 


holder, 40 his profit and that of the Vened 
States, though do the injury and ſometimes the 
ruin, of the unfortunate debior. This change of 
the creditor's fituation will not be unpleaſing to a 
liberal mind of any country; and, if properly 


underſtood, may greatly meliorate the proſpects 


of che family and connections of many an Britain, 
who are · concerned in American debts. A coun» 
try, f great native ſtrength, becoming. energetic, 


| intethgent, free, not diſpoſed to pronoke either 


inſults: or injuries, and in a fituation not to ſub · 
mit to a wanton impoſition of either, holds out 

as great promiſes of human happineſs, as any, f 
which the foreign ereditor can haue been a eiti - 


zen. He is ſure of a kind reception, and of the 


Protection of the laws and oonſtiution i in His Nr. 
ſen, property, and religion. 
A third -cauſe, Which has produced an extraor- 


Anery imereourſe in the ſhape of importations 


from Great Britain, has been the want of oredit 


from other nations. We now annually import 


from that kingdom about geo; e dollars, in arti- 
cles not · of it's growth, produce, ior manufacture; 
and though we have reduced this from about 
2, 200, oo dollars trace the ſeparation of the two 
countries, there is yet that great value expenſive- 
ly, becauſe . eireuitouſly, imported. The purſuit 
of this aceuſtomed track, eſtabliſhed in theitime of 
che old Britiſh monopoly, has been one cauſe of 
theſe unnatural importations: but the chief. cauſe 
Was the creuit we found from England. The Bti- 
nin merchants will Probably eontinue to e 
the 
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the greateſt accommodations of this kind; but it - 


is evident chat the citizens of other countries will 


furniſh us with credit, and ſometimes in more eli- 
gible ſhapes. They will give us their caſn arti- 
cles and their coin, to be employed in ready mo- 
ney trades at home and abroad, in manufactures 
and foreign commerce. In proof of this may be 
adduced the reſpondentia credits in India and 
China, the purchaſes into our ſeveral bank ſtocks, 
the inveſtment of monies in our lands *, and in 
our navigation, trade, and manufattures. The 
medium imports from Great-Britain for ſeveral 
years before the revolution, appear, from Euro- 
pean accounts, to he to the medium imports for 


an equal term of years antecedent to 1790, as 27 
to 27, though our population has probably almoſt 


doubled; and though much larger importations 
than heretofore, by perſons intending to remain 


. here, have alſo contributed to ſwell the quantity 
in the latter term. What is to follow in this way, 


time, it is believed, will very quickly ſno wp. 
In addition to the foregoing cauſes, which ſeem 
likely to occaſion a diminution of the proportion 
of ſhipping employed directly and indirectly by 
Great-Britain in the American trade, including 
the exportation of our productions from the Bri- 
tiſh ports to other markets in Europe; one other, 


which does not ſeem to have ſufficiently engaged 


their attention, may produce, it is believed, very 
conſiderable effects. The regulations of the Bri- 
tiſh navigation act do not appear to have been 
duly examined by other European powers, with 
a view to the adoption of ſuch of them as will ap- 
ply beneficially to their own affairs. If they 1 * 


| * Theſe continue in numerous and great inſtances: 6, $60,000 | 
acres'of new lands have been purchaſed by foreigners within 
the laſt two years. A. D. 1793. | | 


Had eſſects ſo favourable to the ſhi 
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ble, they might be, in a greater or leſs degr 
benefieial to other countries. The preſent ap- 
. Pears a fit ſeaſon for ſueh an examination in Ame. 
rica: and we cannot-ſuffer; if we enter on it with 

temper and diſcretion. That it would diminiſh” 
the number of Brittſh veſſels, for example, if the 
United States, and all other maritime countries, 
MRould deem it expedient to enact into a law of 
their reſpective nations, the clauſe of the Britiſi 
ſtatute, by which the importation of all foreign 
goods is confined to native bottoms, and io thoſe: of 
Ie nation producing the articles, eannot be doubt- 
ed. Whether this regulation will be eonvenient 
to the United States, to France, to Spain, to Por. 
tugal; to Ruſſia, to Pruſſia, who, exporting twen- 

ty or thirty times the bulk of goods; that Great- 
. Britain ſhips, do not altogether enjoy à part of 
the carriages for foreign nations, equal to what 
ſhe poſſeſſes, is a queſtion: thoſe nations are ſeve: 
rally to couſider and determine. Facts, in the 
mean time, are highly intereſting. In the year 
17%, as Mr. Anderſon informs us,” the imports 
and ex ports of the Baltic were made in 6, 680 vel: 
ſels, of which the Britifh were 1,894, the French; 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Ruſſian only 45. The 
commodities carried thither, in addition to their 
own manufaQures, were the produce and fabrics. 
of all the countries of 3 and of the Eaſt ane 
Weſt-Indies, which, by their navigation act: 
could not have been imported into Great-Britain 
in like manner. The ſame may be faid of the car 
goes they brought away, ſo far as they were care 
ried directly to the ports of other nations, or were 
e-ſhipped from their own ports in their original 
form. The fame writer ſtates the Britiſh entries 
in Lifbon, in the year 1788, to have been 351 

| | | an 
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aud cbols ef Portage, in ber own „ and 
emporium to have been only 283. The Spani- 
ards had but 31, the-Ruffians one, the E 


thority we are inſtructed, that the Britifh entries 
in Malaga in 1987 were 189, the Dutch 24, the 


Portugueſe five; the Ruſſians, Pruſſians, and Dant- = 


zickers, none. In the year 1778, the Britiſh en- 
tries in Cronſtadt, the port of the city of St. Pe- 


terſburg, were 252; thoſe of Ruſſia, though in 


her own capital, were only twelve, of Spain ſix, 

of Portugal two, of Hamburg and Bremen five, 
In the year 1790, the Britiſh entries, in the ſame 
port, were 317 out of 932: and we have recently 
ſeen, that the Britiſh; hæve ſuppliedi themſelves, 


than one ſixth of the quantity! It is not intended 
to diſcuſs, in this place, the poliey of adopting ſo 
momentous à regulation as that alluded to, obſer: 


vations on which are rendered peculiarly. delicate 


3 in which it is placed by the. natio- 


The inſtance; it is conceived; 
— will forcib] inculcate the utility of the 


examination ſuggeſted in the beginning of this pa- 


ragraph, and will lead to uſeful: refleQions on the 
: conſequences, which ſuch an examination m 


induce; : The facts, by which it is illeftrated, ap- 
too ſerious and important to Americans 

and to 2 not to be adduced. It will be 
that it is equally the intereſt of thoſs 

who are 2 and of thoſe who are not; 


to eonſider the certain effects of ſuch an exami - 


nation of the Britiſh trade laws. Some of the con- 
victions, which ſuch an enquiry, made with judg- 
mens aan create in dhe winds of ae men, 


and the other nations of Europe, with cargoes of 
our commodities amounting to-230,000tons, while 
thoſe Buropeans carried for themſelves no more 


1 


one, and the Dantzickers one. By the ſame r. 5 
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would probably be, that Great - Britain cannot 
make her ſhips the carriers for the United States; 
and that rather than make the attempt, it would 
be better far to commence the formation of libe- 
ral arrangements, ſolidly founded i in PAR mutual 
Intereſts of the t two nations. ones eee 


-- SECTION. HI. ; 


IN the Weben of this examination, our at- 
tention is 2 to hm article of 
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FINE AND COARSE HATS. 
The writer N of obſe: ervations NT ug he 
the high price of wool and labour muſt induce the 
Americans to import the felt and common hats. 
The increaſe of our population, as in other new 
countries, has been accompanied by an increaſe 
of the quantity of wool. Sheep have been found, 
on frequent and fair experiments, to be very pro- 
fitable to the farmer*. Importation, though hi- 
therto caſual, has ſupplie us with ſome wool. 
Harters are found in every part of the United 
States. The following table, which was contain- 
ed in a report made by a committee to the manu- 
facturing ſociety of Philadelphia, will ſhew the 
ſtate of the hatting buſineſs in Pennſylvania, . and 
diſcover a fact little known even to her own citi- 
Zens, that 12, 340 hats are annually made in the 
four counties beyond the Allegany ama 


. 


* „The W farmerk und become very generally ſenſible 
7 the great profits of breeding ſhe 
1 Theſe are marked wich an a ateriſ in the able 


E 
Dan, 16h Sh Hatters. Fur hats. Wool hats. 
af Philadelphia, . 68 3637 | 7600 | 
Montgomer. 10 800 1,000 
Delaware. 14 1,500 4,000 
Weſt-Cheſter, - 14 1.300 4,00 
Lancaſter, - - 16 93,000 | 15,000 | 
Dauphin, - - 10 1,200 4,000 
„ Buck, 12 ooo 1,000 
Berka, 3 "2,200 : $4,000 
Lork, Th: 60 N 26 2,600 30, 000 
Cumberland. 16. 1,300 9, ooo 
Northumberland... 10 7 5, ooo 
Northampton, - 12 1,000 1,000" 
Bedford,.. .-. | -- 8 800 2,00 
Franklin 10 800 2, oo 
„Luzerne. 6 400 1, 400 
Huntington 6 1,400 2, oo 
Mifflin 6 400 2,000: 
Weſtmoreland*, .) 10 600 43,000 
| 7] 400 1,340 


Fayette, 
Alleganyß , ( 6 400 1,600 
„ 10 800 4e 


Waſhington“!, 


315 54,23) 161,140 


From this return it appears, that every county 
in the ſtate participates in the hatting buſineſs, 
there being none but what are in the above liſt 7 
The United States are found to contain near 
4,000,000 inhabitants, and of that number the 
whites are conjectured to be about 3,300,000. . 
Some fu lo fre bs; FRI 358" pert aNTTTe a hat 


The county of New-London, in Connecticut, contains 
ſeventeen hatters, who make yearly 10,000 wool and fur hats. 
Ibe army of the United States has been furniſhed with Ame- 
Tican hats, made by contractors, who did and could obtain the 
contract only by underbidding, in. ſealed. propoſals received 
from importers and hat-makers. ' A. D. 1791. 
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A hat per annum be allowed for every third perſon 
of this laſt number, 1,100;000 hats per annum 


would be a ſupply for the United States; and the 


above 215,000 made in a ſingle ſtate, may be con- 


ſidered as more than equal in value to one fifth of 
the demand, a quarter of the number being of fur. 
It is to be remembered, that leathern hats and fur 
caps are not rarely ſeen in the interior country. 
This branch has not grown up ſuddenly in Ameri- 


ca; but was commenced among our firſt manufac · 


tures, and has made a regular progreſs with the 
ulation.” The furs of the country have at once 
id out a ſtrong temptation, and afforded the 
eaſy means. Latterly, the increaſe of wool has 
grven a great extenſion to-the manufacture. The 
practical difficulties, ſuggeſted by Lord Sheffield, 
can gain little credit under ſo fucceſsful a courſe 
of the buſineſs; but the truth is, that few handi- 
crafts are more quickly acquired by apprentices, 
who can open ſhops for themſelves long before 
they are permitted in many parts of Europe. Fo- 
reign ſhops have alſo been eſtabliſned here, by 
emigrants from Germany, France and Britain*, 


BOOKS. 


* All ſchool and common books,” in the opi- 
nion of Lord Sheffield, © may be ſent cheaper from 
Britain, than they can be printed in America.” 
The great and conſtant increaſe of paper mills in 
the United States, the extenſion of thoſe longeſt 
erected, the eſtabliſhment of type founderies, and 


the introduction of engravers and book-binders, 
have made a greater change in regard to the buſineſs 
of book printing, than has happened with reſpe& 
to any other equally valuable branch of manual 


| art. 
This is likewiſe a branch effected by manual indu y. 


7 
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art. The Latin and Greek ſchool. books are in 
ported in greater numbers than heretofore; b 
cauſe our population is conhderably increaſec 


: * 
0 


ſince the ſeparation from Great-Britain, and the 
uſe of them is too limited ta render an edition pro- 
fitable: but a very great proportion of the Eng- 
| liſh ſchool. books, which are in general uſe, are 

rinted here. Of ſome, kinds there are none im. 
ported; and ſeveral of them, with alterations and 


* 


improvements, have been publiſhed, A number 
of the law books, which are moſt demanded, have 
been reprinted with advantage: and an edition of 
the Encyclopedia, in fifteen large quartos, con- 
- taining about 5 per cent more matter than that 
printed in Great-Britain, is now publiſhing at ſe- 
venty dollars, or fifteen guineas; preciſely the 
rice charged to ſubſcribers for the Britiſh edition. 
The cuts in the American copy are equally nu- 
merous, and are really the del „ 
. There are two circumſtances, which will eſta- 
bliſh the book-printing buſineſs in this country— 
the N of publiſhing immediately, for 
the American demand, all books in every Euro- 
pean language f, within the term of the copy 
right ; and the printing of moderate ſized and 
plain editions, inſtead of the large, ornamented, 
and expenſive copies, which are now the faſhion 

1 3 55 in 


The advertiſement of a ſingle book-ſtore in Philadelphia, 
publiſhed in the gazettes of the preſent year, contains ſeventy 
editions of different books printed in the United States. This, 
it is to be obſerved, is alſo a branch effected y hand. 4675 

- f The firſt premium for excellency in printing was adjudged 
by the Pennſylvania manufacturing ſociety * publiſhers of 
a book in the German language, in the inland town of Lancaſ- 
ter. In that ſtate ſeveral attempts at French gazettes have been 
made; and French advertiſements are frequent in our newſpa- 
ou German gazettes are conſtantly printed. The laws of 

ennſylvania and of the United States, are publiſhed in the 
German language 7 | 
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in Europe. A ſuperb quarto, on the beſt vellum 


paper, with an elegant but unneceſſary copper- 


plate frontiſpiece, richly gilt and lettered, (the 


dreſs in which modern writers often introduce 
their works) coſts more than is agreeable to the 
people of this country, who deſire valuable mat- 
ter for their money. The freight, duties, and 
other charges of importation, depending either on 
the bulk or value, are very much enhanced, and 
our printers find it eaſy to embrace the opportuni- 


Ph which theſe circumſtances afford them, to 
ur 


niſh their country with a cheap octavo, an 


ſometimes even a duodecimo, in it's ſtead. GQ 
German ſchool books are much demanded in 


this country; as may be ſuppoſed, when it is re- 
membered how numerous, in the United States, 


the perſons are, who read and ſpeak that language 


probably 150,000 to 180,000 of our people. 
Theſe books are either imported from Holland, or 
the Hanſe towns, or printed in America. Eng- 
land ſupplies none of them. | 


The extenſion of the French language, toge- 
ther with the intercourſe between the United States 
and that nation, which took place in the year 


1776, and the alliance in 1778, with which it was 


followed, will naturally be ſuppoſed to have in- 


creaſed. the demand for French books. Theſe 
are principally imported from France, the Hanſe 


towns, Holland, and Flanders; and ſome = 


are printed in America, 
Books in theſe two languages could not be im- 


ported, before the revolution, from any country, 


except Great-Britain : but are now drawn, as 
above mentioned, from other foreign ſources, or 
the American printing preſſes. | 


THAT, 
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TAT THE AMERICANS WILL IN FUTURE GIVE 
A PREFERENCE TO BRITISH MANUFACTURES 
' BEFORE ALL OTHERS—THAT IT WILL BE A 
LONG. TIME BEFORE THE AMERICANS WILL 


7 J 


MANUPACTURE FOR THEMSELVES—AND 
THAT OUR DEMAND FOR BRITISH, GOODS 
WILL INCREASE IN PROPORTION TO OUR 
POPULATION, | 


The manufaQures of Great Britain and Ire- 
land“ are very generally good, often excellent, 
and almoſt always as handſome. as the nature of 
the article will admit. Yet there are not wanting 
proofs, that we ſhall take conſiderable quantities 
of goods from other countries. Twenty-two ſhips, 
for example, arrived in the United States from 
St. Peterſburgh, in the year 1790, with cordage, 
ticking, drillings, diaper, broad linens, narrow 
linens, printed linens, craſh, ſheetings, ravens 
duck, Ruſha duck, nail rods, and rolled iron for 
hoops. The remainder of their cargoes conſiſted 
of bar iron, hemp, and flax, which were intended 
to be manufactured here. Nankeens, filks, long- 
cloths, porcelains, and ſome "ſmall articles, are 
imported regularly from China: and muſlins, 
plain, ſtriped, figured, and printed, with filks, 
and a variety of other articles, are imported from 
India. It being manifeſtly very injurious to the 
manufacturing intereſt of every nation in Europe, 


even to import, and much more ſo to conſume 


theſe goods, there can be no doubt, that they will 
be ſupplied to us in the Eaſt-Indies with more 


readineſs 


"2M The linens and flaxen hoſiery of Britain and Ireland are 
however much fallen off in goodneſs, ſince they have applied 


the tow and worſt flax to the manufacture of coarſe goods, 


wherein ſtrength is indiſpenſable, 


| 
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readineſs every year; and if a few more callice 

rinters were to eſtabliſh themſelves among us, 
the importatiqn of printed linens, callicoes, and 
cottons, might be exceedingly diminiſhed. The 
importation alſo of dowlas, oſnabrucks, ticklen- 
fi s, and other German linens, and of Haerlem 

ripes, and tapes, from Bremen, Hamburgh, and 
Amſterdam, with the manufaRory of every ton' of 
hemp, and almoſt every ton' of flax, which we 
raiſe or import, together with ſome cotton, has 
very much aſſected the Britiſh and Iriſh linen 
trade . It appears from various documents, that 
the average exports of their manufactures to the 


United States, for ſeveral years prior to the year 


1789, were near half a million of dollars leſs than 
the average exports of ſeveral years immediately 
antecedent to the war, ' though our population hag 
probably doubled inthe laſt twenty-five years. It 
Is not improbable, however, that the great quan- 
tities of goods ſhipped ſince 1789, in conſequence 
of the jealouſy of American manyfaQuures, the ap- 
prehenſien of a rupture with Spain, and the ef. 
forts of the Britiſh cotton manufaQurers to baniſh 
Eaſt-India goods from our markets, would ſhow a 
conſiderable increaſe in tlie laſt and preſent years. 
In ſhort, the United States are an open market; 
the American merchants are men of judgment and 
enterpriſe ; and conſequently the goods of every 
country in the world, which are adapted to our 
conſumption, are found in pur ware-houſes. It 
is certainly true, that among them are very large 
quantities of Britiſh manufactures, being much 
and juſtly approved, and being imported on con- 
venient credits by our merchants, and copiouſly 
ſhipped by Britiſh merchants and manufacturers 


thought very favourable to health. A. B. 793. | 


oy 
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on their own account; io their cerrefpondents 
here. If properly conducted on both ſides, it 
may yet be à very beneficial trade to the two 
countries but it has neither excluded the valua- 
ble goods of other nations, nor has it prevented a 
very great progreſs of our own manufaQures, par- 
ticularly in the family way, Cordage, gunpow- 
der, ſteel, nails, paper, paper-hangings, books 
_ ſtationary, linſeed oil, carriages, hats, Wool and 
cotton cards, ſtockings, ſhoes, boots, ſhot, and 
many other | articles, are made in confiderable 
quantities, ſome of them as far as fifty per cent, 
on the demand, and others in quantities nearly 
qual to the conſumption. Sub lantel Weed 
literal wages, and cheap and excellent living, free 
from any exciſe, except a very ſmall one, com - 
pared with any in Europe, upon ſpirituous li- 
quors, operate daily to bring us manufacturers 
and artizans in the manual branches; and we are 
beginning to ſee the great, and to us the peculiar, 
value of labour-ſaving machines. The rate of 
manual labour is no objection againſt them, but 
abſolutely in their favour ; for it is clear, that 
they — yield the greateſt profit in eountries 
where the price of labour is the higheſt. The firſt 
judicious European capitaliſts, who ſhall take good 
ſituations in the United States, and eſtabhſh ma: 
nufactories, by labour- ſaving machines, muſt ra- 
pidly and certainly make fortunes. They can - 
t, it is preſumed, be long inſenfible of this; but 
if they ſhould continue fo, the appreciation of our 
public ſtocks will probably bring ſome of our own 
capitaliſts into the buſineſs. The public creditors, 
the owners of perhaps fifteen millions ſterling of 
now inactive wealth, might at this moment do 
much towards the introduction of the cotton-mills, 
wool-mills, flax and hemp mills, and other valua- 


ble branches of machine manufacturing. It 5 


E 
paſt a doubt, that were a company of perſons of 
character and judgment to: ſubſcribe a ſtock for 
this purpoſe of $00,000 dollars in the public pa- 
per, they might obtain, upon a depoſit of it, a 
loan of as much coin from' ſome foreign nation, 
at an intereſt leſs than fix per cent. Were ſuch a 
company to be incorporated, to have it's ſtock _ 
transferable as in a bank, to receive ſubſcriptions _ - 
from 400 dollars upwards, to purchaſe 300 or. 

| 1000 acres of land well fituated for receiving im- 
ported materials and exporting their fabrics; were 
they to ere works in the centre of ſuch a body 
of land, to lay out their grounds in a convenient 
town-plat, and to proceed with judgment and ſyſ- 
tem in their plan ; they would be ſure of ſucceſs in 
their manufaQories ; they would raiſe a valuable 
town upon their land ; and would help to fupport 

the value of the public debt“. Were a few eſta- 
 bliſhments, like that deſcribed,” to take place, 
and there are room and funds for many of them, 
even the manufactories of piece goods, of every 
kind in which machinery could be ſupplied, would 
ſoon be introduced with profit into the United 
States. It cannot, on cool reflection, be expect 
ed, that a country remote from all the manufac- 
turing nations, able to produce the requiſite raw 
materials and proviſion, and ſubject to many in- 
terruptions in their exportation to foreign mar- 
kets, will continue to depend on diſtant tranſma- 
rine ſourees, for the maſs of her neceſſary ſupplies. 
The wonderful progreſs of other nations, —_— | 
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* This meaſure, which was in contemplation at the time 
when theſe papers were written, has ſince been digeſted and 
> commenced. The capital already engaged amounts to above 
600,000 dollars. A. D. 1791. The proprietors of all the in- 
land rowns in the United States appear have become ſenſible 
of the advantages, which will ariſe from attracting manufactu- 
rers to them. A. D. 1793, 
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have commenced manufaQures under diſadvan · 
tages much greater than any we have to contend 
with, will powerfully incite us to exertion. Un- 
til the year 1669, a piece of woollen cloth was 
never dyed aud dreſſed in England. This great 
manufacture was quickly after improved by the 
{kill of foreign emigrants, a mean at our com- 
mand; and ſo rapidly has the woollen branch ad- 
vanced, that it was eſtimated, in 1783, at the 
immenſe ſum of . 16,800,000 ſterling (above ſe- 
venty- four millions of dollars) per annum, and 
was equal in value to all the exports, and ſupe- 
riour to all the revenues of Great-Britain. It 
may, perhaps, be aſked, why manufactures were 
not eſtabliſhed in the late war? Any man, wo 
makes a compariſon of a variety of branches, as 
they were in 17/4, and as they ſtood in 1782, will 
perceive a great advance to have actually taken 
place, though manufactures were little encouraged 
through the intermediate eight years, by reaſon of 
the total occupation of government in the proſe- 
cution. of the war: their importance moreover 
was not duly eſtimated. The Britiſh manufactu- 
rers, who can now emigrate with the greateſt con- 
venience, then viewed the people of this country 
as enemies. Neither they, nor the people of other 
nations, who indeed knew little of us, cared: to 
riſk themſelves in an invaded country, or would 
they hazard a capture in their * hither, 
Notwithſtanding theſe impediments, the manu- 
facturers of the United States have been found to 
be the moſt ſucceſsful competitors with thoſe of 
Great-Britain in the American market. The 
have not made fine linens, fine cloths, filks; ſtuffs, 
and other articles requiring a great degree of ſkill, 
labour, or capital ; but they | Fong made common 
cloths of linen, woollen, and cotton, ſteel, nails, 
ſheet iron, paper, gunpowder, cannon and muſ- 
e SAL be, gquets, 
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quers, dibinet work, carriages, ſhoes, andfabrics 


of the fimple but moſt LINE and A 
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a infos BE IMPOLITIC IN GREAT. 
BRETAIN, TO ADMIT AMERICAN VESSELS: 
ne "MED: WEST-INDIA INNS . $77 
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This is W momentous e to Gene 
Brizzia and therefore, whatever may be the real 
merits of it,- che people of that country might have 
been expected to conſider it with fir impreſſions 
unfavourable to the admiſſion of foreigners. It is 
alſo probable, that the Americans may have taken 

a partial view of the ſubject, from the great inte- 
reſt, they ſuppoſe they — to obtain a partici- 
pation in the Britiſh Weſt-India trade. There 
are two poſitions of lord Sheffield, relative to this 
ſubject, which appear conformable with truth and 
reaſon, and in which it is of great conſequence; 
that we ſhould, on mature reflection, agree. The 
firſt is, % That the cultivation of the Britiſh Meſt. 
India iſlands might be carried much farther than it 
ig; which he ſupports by obſerving, * that the 


produce of the iſland of Jamaica might be trebled at 


leaſt. The ſecond is, _That the nation, which - 
may hereafter be in poſſeſſion of the moſt extenſive 
end beſt cultivated | ſugar Nandi f, will take the lead 
at ea? CEE 
1 the firſt of theſe poſitions be true, both in 
regard to the Britiſh Weſt-Indies in general, and 
the iſland of Jamaica in particular, then it becomes 
a matter 1 pong JUNE? ene, to Great-Bri- 
5 tain, x 


» See the * lementary note, concerning the progreſs and 
preſent Rate of upplements domeſtic or houſchold Een , 
which follows, No. VII. 5 

+ Or tranſmarine colonies. 
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tain, by reaſon of the ſecond poſition, to adopt 
the beſt poſſible ſyſtem for promoting the cultivation 
of the vacant lands and improved eſtates in the ſe- 
veral iſlands. Perſons, who have contended with 
the difficulties and expences of ſettling new plan- 
tations, and who are acquainted with themanage- 
ment of Weſt-India eſtates, will be ſenſible, that 
cheap ſupplies of. building materials, and other 
_—_ incipient articles, give the greateſt faci- 
lity and certainty to thoſe, who are ſtruggling to 
effect a new ſettlement: and keeping dowa the 
contingent expences of planting and raiſing pro- 
duce, and of packing and preparing the crop fot 
market, is manifeſtly a ſure mean of increaſing 
the profits of an eſtate. In this point of view, it 
muſt be immenſely againſt the Britiſh Weſt- India 
producers of 4,500,000 gallons of rum, and 
2,000,000 cwt. of ſugars, with cotton, coffee, pi- 
mento, and other articles, that they receive their 
ſtaves, boards, proviſion, and other ſupplies, on 
terms ſo much higher than the French, the Dutch; 
and the Danes. While the iſlands of France were 
furniſhed in the laſt year, by French and Ameri * 
can bottoms, with red oak hogſhead ſtaves, at 12, 
14, and 16 dollars; with hoops, at 14 to 28 dol- 
lars; with pine boards, at 11 to 16 dollars; with 
Indian meal, at 24 to 3 and two- third dollars per 
barrel; with ſhip-bread, at 34 dollars per 108 

ounds: the Britiſh planters in Jamaica were 
obliged to pay for — oak hogſhead ſtaves, 24, 
27, and 31 dollars; for wooden hoops, 27, 30, 
and 36 dollars; for pine boards 24, 27, and 30 
dollars; for Indian meal 44, to. 51 dollars; for 
ſhip-bread the ſame; and for rice per 100 pounds 
37 to 51 dollars. Let conſiderate men determine; 
whether the Britiſh colonial agriculture muſt: not 
be deprefled, and that of the French be exceed- 
ingly elevated, under ſuch circumſtances. It is 


plain, 
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plain, that the latter will find it eaſy to extend 
their plantations into eg now uncultivated, 

if the Britiſh planters ſhould be able to endure 
their diſadvantages. In conformity with this rea- 
ſoning we find, that the produce of French St. 


Domingo, ſhipped to Europe, which, before the 


late war, is ſtated by lord Sheffield to have em- 
ployed no more than 450 ſhips, was ſufficient, in 
the year 1788, to load for France 580 ſhips, of 
23704 tons on a medium, and 110 of 740 tons, 
(excluſive of the numerous French and foreign 
veſſels employed in the trade with North and 
South America,) amounting in the whole to 296,438 
tons, nearly equal to one third of the private ſhips 
of Britain. The whole of the veſſels loaded in 
1787, from all the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands to 
England and Scotland, amounted to but 132,222 
tons. In 1788 the quantity was the ſame; and as: 
the writer of the obſervations \admits, that the 
produce of Jamaica was before the war two 
thirds in value, though leſs in bulk, of that of 
St. Domingo, the Britiſh colonial. agriculture 
muſt have advanced, if at all, in a much leſs 
degree than that of the French. This great in- 
creaſe of the French navigation, reſulting from 
a > +; poke Veſt-Indian agriculture, abundantly 
and cheaply ſupplied, is a verification of the pre- 
diction b lord Sheffield, which was mentioned 
above; and induces the moſt reaſonable doubts, 
whether it would be really impolitic in Great- 
Britain to admit American veſſels into her Weſt- 
India iflands. As it is of great importance to this 
argument, to eſtabliſh the actual increaſe of the 
French produce upon ſtronger ground than even 
the higheſt probability, it may be uſeful to ſtate, 
that the ſugars exported from St. Domingo, in 
1786, were near 133 millions of pounds; in 1788, 
near 163 millions. and an half; that the coffee, 

. | | in 


1 
in 1 786, was about 57 millions of pounds; and, 
on the average of 1787 and 1788, near 70 mil. 
lions; and that the cotton, in 1786, was 3, 200, oo 
pounds; ; and, on the average of 1787 and 1788, 
above 6,500,000 pounds: alſo. that the molaſſes, 
which in 1786 was 21,85 5 hhds. 1 was increaſed, in 
1788, to 29,503. 
The augmentation. of the French cell: em- 
ployed from. St. Domingo alone, appears to be 
equal to: 108,000 tons. If the whole of their 


ſugar colonies have proſpered in the ſame degree, 


it 18 probable their acquifition of ſhipping may be 
ſafely eſtimated at 162,000 tons; which are 441,000 
tons more than Lord Sheffield ſuppoſes to have 
been employed, before the American revolution, 
between the Britiſh ſugar iſtands and all the Ame- 
rican provinces, and is very far beyond the ton- 
nage employed at this time in the trade of thoſe 
 HWlands with the United States. The Britiſn pub- 

lications repreſent it to be leſs than 21,000 tons, 
making three voyages per annum, the aggregate 
entries of which they conſider as about 62,000 
tons. ; 

It is alleged, American veſſels cannot be ad- 
mitted without offence to the other countries 7 but 
that has not been found an objection to their admiſ- 
ſion by the French. Nor, if the regulation were 
properly made, would the allies of England have 
any cauſe of complaint; for they might partici- 
pate in the trade, if they could find advantage in 
ſo doing, which, however, would not be the caſe. 
The ſhips of Ruſſia, of Holland, of Great-Bri- 
tain, of Spain, of Portugal, of the United States, 
and of all other foreign countries, may enter the 
French iſlands with the ſame kind of goods, even 
American articles. The Engliſh, indeed, would 
be much more protected in the iſland trade than 
the French; b ecauſe, by other clauſes in — 
| | aws, 
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laws, the goods brought by each flag muſt be it 4 


own national productions. 


It may be argued, that 1 Americans wonks: 


take a large proportion of the carriage to the Bri- 


tiſh iſlands: but this, if true, is the ſtrongeſt proof, | 
that can be. adduced, of the expediency. of the 


meaſure, as calculated to 2 the colonial 
agriculture, and thus aid an 


ping, in the trade of a ſingle iſland, as England 


enjoys in the monopoly of the intercourſe with 


all her iſlands, by the mode ſhe purſues. . The 
Britiſh ſhipping, too, if our's were admitted, would 
certainly maintain themſelves in a conſiderable 
portion of the trade: and: in proof of this, it 
may be obſerved, that the French employ of their 


own vellels, in their Weſt-India trade from this 
country, nearly two-thirds of the tonnage that is 


engaged in their commerce between theſe ſtates 
and France. It is material, to obſerve, that in 
the intercourſe between the French iſlands and 
the United States, the tonnage of the Britiſh, 
Dutch, Spaniſh, Danes, Swedes, and Portugueſe, 
does not amount to two per cent. __ ns whole 
of the veſſels employed. 


THAT IT WOULD BE BETTER FOR BRITAIN TO 
GIVE UP THE ISLANDS THAN THEIR CARR Y- 
ING TRADE. 3 


As the arguments on this point, adduced by 
Lord Sheffield, relate only to the carrying trade 


between the United States and the Britiſh Weſt- 


India iſlands, the obſervations will proceed on 


the ſame ground. The whole freight between 


* * countries prior to the war he eſtimates. at 
L245, ooo; 


ſupport the navy of 
Great-Britain. France, it is ſeen, by the mode 
propoſed, has added nearly as much to her ſhip- 
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L. 248, ooo; rather than loſe which, he thinks it 
better to give up thoſe valuable iflands, the pro- 
duce whereof, according to various eſtimations, 
is worth three or four millions ſterling, and the 
inhabitants of which are very free conſumers of. 
Britiſh and Iriſh manufactures. A prudent admi- 
niſtration ſhould beware of a writer, who palpa- 
bly deceives himſelf, by too ardently maintaining. 
a a favourite hypotheſis. But a relinquiſhment of 
the trade, on the part of Great-Britain, is not 


deſired; or can a loſs of it be ſuppoſed to fol- i 


low the admiſſion of our veſſels to a participation 
in it. The ſhips. always employed in the circui- 
tous voyage would ſtill continue to purſue it; 
thoſe belonging to the Weſt-Indians themſelves, - 

the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and the northern. 
Britiſh colonies, would ſtill enjoy a large portion: 
the remainder would be done by the Americans, 
who now ſuffer the Britiſh nation to employ a 
very large quantity of tonnage in imports from, 
and exports to foreign countries, other than Bri- 

tiſh, without any reciprocation. . 


THAT THE SHIPPING GREAT-BRITAIN GAINS 
BV EXCLUDING THE AMERICANS, WILL BE 


Lord Sheffield undertakes to ſay, that the navi- 
cation of thoſe provinces, which are now the 
Vnited States, operated as a drain of Britiſh ſea- 
men; and conveys an idea, that the ſailors em- 
ployed here were of no uſe to Britain. The. 
prompt manning of their ſhips on this ſtation, - 
the cheap and certain ſupply of their Weſt-In- 
dies, in the war of 1755 to 1762, the diſtreſs of 
the French and Spaniſh trade by Americau pri- 

| vateers, the affair of Cape Breton, the great ex- 
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portation of prize goods from this country, and 
other weighty facts, might be addnced to prove 
this not t 
that we were too remote to be of any uſe in time 
of war, he proceeds to a concluſion, that the na- 


5 


e ſmalleſt of his errours: Aſſuming, 


vigation employed in the ſupply of the iſlands 
will be hereafter nearer home; inferring, that it 
will belong to the merchants of their European 


dominions. This may be in a great degree the 
_ eaſe, as to the ſugar ſhips, which make the cir- 
cuitous voyage from Europe to the United States, 
the Weſt-Indies, and Europe; and it was equally 


ſo, as to that deſcription of traders, before the 
revolution: but the direct intercourſe between 
theſe ſtates and the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, 
from which we are excluded, muſt, from the na- 
ture of the trade, be carried on principally in 
veſſels owned in thoſe iſlands, the fituation of 


Which is more remote than our's; and by Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects reſiding in our ports, Bermudians, 
and the people of the northern Britiſh colonies, 
all of whom are as diſtant as we. | - 


THAT AMERICA COULD NEVER BE UNITED 


Was a ſettled opinion of the writer of the obſer- 
vations. He did not percetve that accident, prin- 
cipally, had caſt us into the form of thirteen 
ſtates. It is true, that the extreme injuries of 
diſunion were not generally foreſeen by many of 
our own citizens. The utility, the neceſſity, of 
ſtrengthening the national government, had not 
come home, as it has ſince done, to the minds of 


the American people. Many of their friends, 


however, ſaw with regret, and ſome of thoſe who 


were not their friends perceived with a ſatisfac- 


tion 


An 
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tion not the moſt honourable, that the proſpects 
of individual happineſs, and of national proſpe- 
| rity, had ceaſed tobe fair. The moſt miſerable ill, 
that can aflit the political body, the want of a 
fit organization, had brought on alarming convul- 
ſions; and there were no evils, which were not 
to be apprehended, unleſs a change of ſyſtem could 
be effected. In this moment, the friends of order 
came forth. The jarring intereſts, on the effects 
of which the writer relies, were made to harmo- 
nize. The difference of © manners, of climates, 
and of ſtaples,” did not intervene, according to 
his expeRations, as inſurmountable obſtacles to 
amity and union. That hearty co-operation, the 
hope of which is treated as prepoſterous, has ac- 
tually taken place: and the American people now 
univerſally perceive, © that whatever meaſures 
have a tendency to diſſolve their union, or con- 
tribute to violate or leſſen the ſovereign authority, 
| ou to be conſidered as hoſtile to their liberty 
independency. | | 
It remains, then, for thoſe, who have believed 
in theſe predictions of ruinous contentions among 
the people, and an enfeebling diſcord in the coun- 
cils of the United States, to conſider, in ſo diffe- 
rent a courſe of things, the conduct which ought 
to be obſerved: and for us it remains, ſteadily to 
proceed in the good work of reſtoring and fray 
ſecuring public order, as the certain and only 
means of private and public happineſs. 


SECTION 


of 
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The article, which next preſents itſelf, is that 
| NAVAL STORES. 


It appears to Lord Sheffield, that Ruſſia will in- 


terfere much with the American ſtates, in the ſup- 


ply of theſe commodities. The quantities ex- 


ported, agreeably to his table for 19771, and our 
return in 1791, appear to have been, | 


In the return 


In 1771 Barrels." Barrels." 

of pitch, 9,144 8,875 | for 134 mo. 
tar, 82,075 85,067 | worth now 
turpentine, 17,014 | worth then 28, 326 217,945 
roſin, 223 > 156,000 316 dollars, 
ſpirit of tur- W A | 

| pentine, 41 193 

Total, 108,497 ) 12 25774 


From this increaſe of value, it appears, that 


the United States have not ſuffered from the com- 


etition of Ruſſia, or any other country; but that 


in this article, like moſt others, we experience 
the advantage of being an open market, free from 
the Britiſh monopoly, which exiſted before the 
revolution. In addition to this large exportation, 
© conſiderable quantities have been conſumed in 


manufaQures, which have been introduced or ex- 
tended fince the year 1771: and a very large 


2 has been purchaſed for the repairs and 


ores of /o, ooo tons of veſlels, of various na- 
tions, employed in the foreign trade, the coaſt- 


ing trade, and the fiſheries; and for the build- 


ing of new ſhips, which greatly exceed the num- 
ber built on a medium of 1769 to 1771. 


POT 
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POT AND PEARL ASHES. | 
Theſe articles, Lord Sheffield ventures to af. 


firm, can be made to greater advantage in Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia, than elſewhere in Ame- 


rica, on account of the plenty of wood, and ow- 


ing to the great quantity of fuel conſumed in a 
long and ſevere winter. It is well known, that the 
people of this continent do not attempt to make 
theſe ſalts out of any of the terebinthine woods “, 
though it is ſaid to be practiſed in the north of 
Europe, and that the growth of trees in the re- 
maining Britiſh colonies 1s principally of thoſe 
kinds. Abundant proof, that they have little 
oak, is derived from the ſmall quantity of ſtaves, 
heading, oak timber, and oak planks, which the 
export, and from the quantities of them which 
they import from the United States. But had 
they the proper kinds of fuel, that would not be 
ſufficient ; for a certain degree of population 1s 
__ neceſſary to this manufacture. The number of 


people in the whole of the northern Britiſh colo- 


nies is perhaps 160,000 or 180,000; while the 
United States have more than twenty times that 
number, of whom two-thirds inhabit ſcenes much 
more abundant in wood and timber than Canada 
and Nova-Scotia, Their cuſtom-houſe books 
will ſhew what pot-aſh thoſe colonies export. 
Although our writer ſuppoſes, that the United 

States will yield 4% than they have heretofore done, 
we find, that the return of the treaſury exhibited 
the great quantity of 8,598 tons f, though the ex- 
port, on the medium of 1768, 1769, and 1770, 
was only 2,008 tons, and 5 cwt. 

In 


*The barks of hemlock, pine, fir, and larch, are ſaid to 
be very productive of pot-aſh, N 

From the middle of Auguft, 1989, to the end of Septems 
ber, 1790. d. | 
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In treating of pot-aſh, Lord Sheffield takes oc- 
caſion to digreſs to the article of coal, and ob- 
ſerves, that, to encourage the Britiſh collieries 
and carrying trade, the getting of coal on the 
iſland of Cape Breton ſhould be prevented. It 
was among the diſadvantages, which, it was al- 
leged, the United States would ſuſtain by the ſe- 
paration from Great-Britain, that the collieries 
of Cape Breton were to be particularly barred 
againſt them. This, like many other evils, which 
were apprehended, has vaniſhed on a recurrence 
to the reſources of the country. The collieries 
on James's river will not only abundantly ſup- 
ply the extenſive territory watered by the rivers 
of the Cheſapeak, and by that bay itſelf; but they 
promiſe to afford a very valuable nurſery for ſea- 
men, in the tranſportation of their contents to 


all the ſea- ports of the United States. They al- 


ready furniſh coal on terms much lower than the 
minimum of the firſt coſt and charges of impor- 
tation: and as labour is declining in price, and a 
ſort water communication, between the mines 
and the ſhipping place, is nearly completed, there 
is no doubt, that foreign coal will be rendered a 
very loſing commodity, and that it muſt finally be 
excluded from our markets. The interiour coun- 
try is plentiſully ſupplied by nature with this va- 
luable ſoſſil. 5 V 


HORSES, 


Lord Sheffield treats of this article with great 
ingenuity. He raiſes expectations in the govern- 
ment and people of Great-Britaiu, that the Weſt- 
Indies may draw ſupplies of theſe uſeful animals 
from Canada; and confiders Ngva-Scotia as hav- 

ing greatly the advantage of Canada and the 

United States in her capacity for the exportation 


of 


Fa 
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of them. It is ſtated as certain, that a trade in 
horſes will be carried on by that province, The 
diſtance of Great-Britain and Ireland do not ap- 
pear to reſtrain his ſanguine hopes, that horſes may 


be ſhipped to the Weſt-Indies from thoſe two 


countries, He proceeds further, and ſuggeſts the 
ſupply of the probable deficiency of horſes, with 


mules from Barbary, whence they are to be ob- 


tained in abundance, though at a high price, and 
from Porto Rico and the Miſſiſippi. In ſhort, 


knowing the importance of horſes to the Weſt- 
India planters, he takes great pains to ſhow, that 


they may relinquiſh, without inconvenience, the 
cheap and certain ſupplies which they formerly 
enjoyed, and which the French, Danes, and 
Dutch now enjoy, by means of deep-waiſted 
American veſſels, manned by perſons accuſtomed 
to the buſineſs, $1 | 


There is perhaps, no article, in proportion to 


the value, in which the Britiſh iſlands ſuffer more 
deeply by the preſent footing of their inter- 
courſe with theſe ſtates, than in that of which 


we are now treating. This country is particular- | 


” fitted for the raiſing of horſes, aud affords 
them in very increaſing numbers. The exporta- 
tion of them in the year 1970, which was en- 
tirely to the Weſt-India iſlands, was, by Lord 
Sheffield's tables, 6,692 : and the exportation of 
them by the treaſury return, already referred to, 


| was 8,628, beſide 237 mules. The laſt article 
has been added to the liſt of exports ſince the 


year 1770, and promiſes to become very conſi— 
derable, though mules have not a place in Lord 
Sheffield's book among the ſupplies which may 
be derived from the United States. The Bri- 
tiſh Weſt-India iſlands are ſtated to have taken 
off, before the revolution, two fifths of the above 
number, or 2,676 horſes ; but it appears by _ 

| alc 
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late return, that there were ſhipped thither, in 
thirteen months and a half, no more than 916 
horſes and mules; from which it is manifeſt, 

that the preſent mode of carrying on the trade 
deprives them of above — of their for- 
mer ſupply of theſe animals, which are admitted, 
in the obſervations, to be, eſſentially neceſſary.” 
The price of thoſe they do obtain muſt of courſe 
be much enhanced, by an unſatisfied demand 
three-fold greater than the importation, and by 
the expenſe of conveying them in Britiſh ſhips, 
which, being very generally in the double decked 
form, are dangerous for the tranſportation of 
horſes on deck, and carry them at an immenſe 
freight in the hold. Here is another very inju- 
rious inſtance of depreſſing the Weſt-India agri- 
culture. The caſe with the Dutch is very dif- 
ferent. Their ſugar colonies, though much leſs 

opulous than thoſe of Great-Britain, received 
in the above term about ſeven hundred and ſixty 
horſes and mules. The French, as in regard to 
the other articles of neceſſary ſupplies, not pro- 
duced by their own dominions, receives theſe 
animals, without impediment, in our veſſels, and 
their own, indiſcriminately. The preciſe num- 
ber, which was ſhipped to their iſlands, before 
the revolution, 1s not aſcertained : but, as Lord 
Sheffield alleges, that the whole number exported 
to the foreign ſugar colonies was, in 1970, about 
4,015, ſome part of which the Dutch and Danes 
received; and as it appears by the late return, 
that about 7,000 horſes and mules were ſhipped 
to the French ſugar plantations, during it's term; 
it is manifeſt, that they have increaſed their im- 
Portations 80, go, or 100 per cent. It is unne- 
ceſſary to reiterate here, that they will receive 
proportionate advantages in their colonial agri- 
culture, and to the ſhips employed in tranſport- 


ing 
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ing it's produce, from ſo capital an addition to 
one of their moſt uſeful ſupplies. 


THAT © FRANCE WILL NOT SUFFER AMERICA 
| ro SUPPLY HER WITH SHIPS,” 


is contradicted by the fact“. That kingdom, by 

rejecting American veſſels, would have ſo far ſa- 
erificed her carrying trade to the manufacture of 
ſhips. She wiſely purchaſes, upon the cheapeſt 
terms, the cradles for her marine nurſery. The 
_ firſt and great object of the maritime powers ought 
to be the increaſe of the number of their ſailors, 
which is beſt done by nuwltiplying their chances of 
employment. Among the means of doing this, 
one of the moſt obvious and rational is the multi- 
plication of veſſels. The French-built ſhips coſt 
from 55 to 60 dollars per ton, when fitted to re- 
ceive a cargo, excluſively of ſea ſtores, inſurance, 
the charges of lading, outward pilotage, and other 

expenſes incidental to the employment, and not 
to the building and outfit of a veſſel. The Ame- 
rican live oak and cedar ſhips, to which none 
are ſuperiour, coſt in the ſame fituation, from 33 
to 35 dollars, finiſhed very completely. If the 
French require 10,000 tons of new veſſels, on any 
occaſion, or in any term of time, they may be 
procured in the United States, on a computation 
of the medium price of 34 dollars per ton, for 
the ſum of 340, ooo dollars: but if bought at 55 
dollars, the loweſt price in France, they would 
colt the much greater ſum of 550,000 * 
| WE 0 


lmmediately after the firſt publication of this paper, the 
French regulation, confining their flag to native ſhips, was re- 
ceived in ee What will be found under this head, 
which was written before the regulation was known, may ſerve 
as a ſincere comment on this new reſtriction. A. D. 1791. 
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invidious, to notice this remark ; but it is really 
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db argument is neceſſary to ſhew, that ſuch a 


nation, cæteris paribus, muſt produce ſeamen 
more rapidly, than thoſe, who refuſe theſe cheap 


veſſels. 


It would appear much leſs unreaſonable, that 
the government of the United States ſhould pro- 
hibit the ſale of ſhips, the means of obtaining na- 
val ſtrength, to foreign nations, than that any of 
them ſhould reject the great advantage of ſo cheap 
and excellent a ſupply. And ſhould the French, 


- Britiſh, and other foreign nations continue to de- 
cline the purchaſe of American-built ſhips, there 


can be no doubt, that we ſhall take a greater por- 


tion of. the carrying trade for ourſelves and other 


countries, from that cauſe. 


THAT THE NAVIGATION ACT GAVE, AND THAT 
AN ADHERENCE TO IT WILL SECURE, TO 
GRE ATrBRITAIN THE COMMERCE OF THE 
WORLD. 


There is no doubt, that Great-Britain has here- 
tofore obtained, in proportion to the number of 
her people, a very great ſhare of trade both foreign 
and internal. But the value of her imports in 


' 1774 Was not ten per cent more than that of the 


imparts of France. Holland * had, at the ſame 
time, a very great trade; as had ſeveral other 


countries in Europe. It would have been beyond 


the truth, if Lord Sheffield had ſaid, that Britain 
had a fifth © of the commerce of the world.” It 
may appear, at firſt view, of little uſe, and even. 


4 


Mr. Eden ſtated, fince the American war, that the ex- 


py of Holland, in foreign goods only, were 18, ooo, oool. 
ſterling, | „„ | | 
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F importance to a reaſonable and accurate eſtimation 
of things, to correct ſuch extravagancies. Theſe 
hyperbolical exprefions tend to miflead. They 
occaſion a people erroneouſly to ſuppoſe, they 
have the world at their command, and render the 
moſt falutary and reaſonable arrangements more 
difficult than they ought to be. They alſo hel 
to {well the popular torrent againſt a clexr-fighted, 
honeſt, and candid miniſter, who may attempt 
meaſures, fit in themſelves, and even neceſſary to 
the national intereſts. | 203 
But whatever may have been the degree of truth 
in the aſſertion, that Great-Britain heretofore en- 
groſſed the commerce of the world, a different 
courſe of things has taken place, and is to be ex- 
pected hereafter, with regard to her and every 
other country. It is manifeſt, that a prodigious 
and almoſt univerſal revolution in the views of 
nations, with regard to the carrying trade, has ta- 
ken place. The extenſion of the ſpirit of com- 
merce, and the conſequent inclination and capaci- 
ty for naval power, have occaſioned this change. 
The jealouſy of trade, which gave birth to the 
Britiſh navigation act, is now felt as well by the 
ſovereigns, as by the citizens, of every country in 
Europe. They have become ſenfible, that com- 
merce and navigation are at once great ſources of 
private wealth, and of national power. The ge- 
neral prevalence of theſe views 18 daily producing 
commercial regulations, injurious. in many parti- 
culars to the country making them, intended to 
ſecure to the citizens of each nation thoſe- bene- 
fits, which were formerly enjoyed by the carrying 
and manufacturing ſtates. Thoſe, who have here- 
tofore enjoyed the trade of other countries, and 
in a very extenſive degree, muſt neceſſarily be the 
firſt to feel the inconveniencies of this change of 
meaſures: and they muſt eventually e 
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them in proportion to their former advantages. 


The private ſhipping of the Hanſe towns, and of 

the United Netherlands, have already felt ſeverelxß 
the conſequences of theſe views. Thoſe traders, 
indeed, might once have almoſt clatmed the com- 
merce of the world. There is conſiderable dan- 
ger, however, that this anxious deſire of trade 
may occaſion ſome of the maritime nations, to 
give too free and ſtrong operation to principles, 
which are not exceptionable in the preſent ſtate - 
of things, if properly directed and reſtrained ; 


for it is manifeſt, that countries with a great agri- 


cultural intereſt, will err exceedingly, in purſu- 
ing as far as poſſible meaſures, which may not be 
found inconvenient to nations oppoſitely circum- 
ſtanced. 1 ny | 18515 
With reſpe&t to Great-Britain, the particular 
object of her navigation act was to expel the Dutch 
from her carrying trade, and thus to decreaſe the 
ability of her rivals to maintain and ſuddenly to 
increaſe their navy. Situated as things then were, 
the Britiſh were probably right, as to the object in 
view: and from the wonderful inſenfibility of all 
Europe to the nature and operation of the Engliſh 
marine code, they gained incidentally, and for a 
long time,. immenſe advantages in the commerce 


of other ſtates, for which they did not originally 


look. . This ſituation of things however is now 
thoroughly under ſtood. The ſhipping- of Britain, 

in conſequenee, will hereafter find rivals in the 
private veſſels of ſeveral foreign countries; and 
there appears the utmoſt improbability, that ſhe 
can continue to retain any extraordinary ſhare of 
the carrying trade for other nations. The tenure 


of it is manifeſtly in the greateſt degree precari- 


ous ; becauſe it abſolutely depends on the laws of 
other countries, and on the improbable continu- 
ance of inattention in their commercial citizens. 

„ The 


E 
The value of the carrying trade, it may alſo be 
obſerved, is very materially altered. Inſtead of 
being, as formerly, a profitable monopoly, if we 
may ſo ſpeak, in the hands of two nations, it is 
no diffuſed among ten or twelve. The great ad- 
vantages, too, which accrued to Britain from cheap 
proviſion, ſuperiour and cheap ſhips, and low 
wages to ſeamen, are now loſt. Bread and meat, 
from the increaſe of manufacturers, are imported 
into that iſland ; wages have conſiderably advanc- 
ed, if we take into the calculation the great fiſh- 
ing bounties; the expences of ſhip-building have 
increaſed : the French * are admitted to have ob- 
tained the pre-eminence in naval architecture; and 
it appears from a minute return, exhibited in An- 
derſon's commerce, that the oak timber of Great- 
Britain, in forty years preceding 1771, had de- 
creaſed nine-tenths, and that it had advanced in 
price above 40 per cent. in the courſe of the nine- 
teen antecedent years. It will not be forgotten, 
that the expenditure of twenty years, including a 
naval war, in which an unparalleled number of 
ſhips was built, has fince occurred further to ex- 
hauſt their ſtock of ſhip timber. Nor ſhould it 
be overlooked, that vaſt demands were made for 
this article, to replace the private ſhipping, which 
were loſt to the Britiſh nation by the American re- 
volution. The conſumption of ſhip timber from 
1774 to 1785 appears from the papers of the Bri- 
tiſh ſoctety for naval architecture, to have been 
three times as great as in any equal term before. 

The ſudden command of ſeamen by means of 
impreſiment is too ſtrong an operation of the exe- 
cutive power, too great an outrage againſt the 
rights of men, and the ſacred peace of families, 
long to be endured in the preſent courſe of 
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European affairs. Thoſe prompt exertions of na- 
val ſtrength, by which Great-Britain has hereto- 
fore gained advantages, will be affected by an al- 
teration in this particular, at leaſt ſo far as regards 
unprofitable, unjuſt, and ambitious wars, into 
which all nations are occaſionally led. 
Theſe remarks, it is preſumed, will not be miſ- 
conſtrued; as of an invidious nature. If is a ſeaſon 
3 a true ſtate of things. They are intend- 
ed as diſpaſhonate and reaſonable anſwers to the 
extravagant aſſertions and the contemptuous me- 
naces of the writer of the obſervations, whoſe 
doctrines are as pernicious to Great-Britain, as 
they are injurious to the United States. Should 
a quarrel take place between the American ſtates and 
Great-Britain, ſome ſtout frigates,” he affirms, 
*& would completely command the commerce of this 
mighty continent.” V 15 
It would not be improper to aſk, what argument 
is this very intelligent writer poſſeſſed of, to prove 
that fo great a permanent diſparity will exiſt in 
favour of a nation, whoſe exports are now to her 
expenſes as 18 to 16, over a nation whoſe exports 
to her expenſes are as 18 to3? Why, can he in- 
form us, ſhould the Britiſh exports or imports, nei- 
ther of which will load 650,000 tons of veſſels, 
afford @ certain and permanent baſis for a powerful 
navy; if thoſe of the United States, which will 
lade 650,000 tons of veſſels, and are ſteadily in- 
creaſing, do not juſtify, under proper management, 
expectations equal to a few ſtout frigates? Such 
miſcalculations, on the part of any foreign na- 
tion, mult lead to correſponding improprieties in 
their deportment towards us, or they muſt be can- 
didly rejected. = e * 
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THAT IT MUST ALWAYS BE THE SITUATION 
OF. THE UNITED STATES TO COURT. GREA T+- 
BRITAIN. n af MIT. 51 04098 
Io evince the fallacy of this poſition, nothing 
more is neceſlary, than to recolle&t ſome leading 
circumſtances in the trade of the two countries. 
Great-Britain exports about { 18,000,000 ſterling 
per annum, of which / 13,000,000 ſterling are her 
own manufaRures. It will not be pretended, that 
we, as the principal cuſtomers, are to court the 
venders of theſe goods*. A portion of the re- 
maining {$5,000,000 is made up of our tobaccoes, 
rice, indigoes, ginſeng, and other productions, 
exported from their dominions in an unmanufac- 
tured ſtate. Of theſe, it will not be ſuppoſed we 
can be anxious to make importations. The greater 
part of the remainder is made up of Indian, Ruſ- 
han, German, and other articles, of foreign 
growth or manufacture, which Britain cannot fur- 
nyh but at ſecond hand; for which, conſequent- 
ly, we are not under the neceſſity to court her; 
and which neither we, nor any other nation, 
ſhould receive from her European dominions, 
were we to purſue her navigation principles. The 
re-ſhipped commodities of Ireland, too, form no 
inconfiderable item in the liſt of Britiſh exports. 
For theſe we could be under no obligation to 
Great-Britain, being manufactured goods, on the 
ſhipment of moſt of which, . to theſe ſtates and all 
the world, the Iriſh have long granted a very en- 
couraging bounty. In regard to our exports to 
Great-Britain, they con ſiſt principally of the pre- 
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* We muſt court the arts by which they are manufactured, 
as we have wiſely done for the laſt five or fix years. 
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cious elements of her 3 ſhipping, and 
navy. Theſe are not only (in the language of 
lord Sheffield, when ſpeaking of the Ruſſian ex- 
ports) © more precious to her than gold,” but are 
abſolute neceſſaries. Lumber of all kinds, bark, 
cotton, flax, iron, flaxſeed, wax, indigo, pot-aſh, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, ſkins, and furs, are among 
the articles here contemplated. To theſe may be 
added wheat, flour, and Indian corn, taken in 
imall quantities, except when neceſſity compels 
large importations; alſo tobacco and-rice, which 
are.conſumed in a ſmall proportion in Britain, but 
contribute to ſwell her exports, and increaſe her 
carrying trade}. to other countries. It is manifeſt, 
that all theſe exports are much to be defired on 
her part; and that it would- be moſt profitable to 
the United States, to manufacture the raw mate- 
rials, and to expend the 8 on their own ma- 
uufacturers; and to furniſh the rice and tobacco, 
by the direct voyage, to thoſe nations which are 
ſupplied circuitouſly through Britiſh ports. In 
another point of view, the intercourſe with Great- 
Britain is not particularly to be courted by the 
United States. It has been already obſerved, 
that we imported of her manufactures in 1784 
(3,648, oo, ſterling, and in 1785 (2, 308, 013; 
which appear, on a medium of thoſe two years, to 
have been equal to above one-third of the manu- 
factures ſhe exported to all other foreign nations ! 
How immenſely beneficial, how indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to the Britiſh manufacturers, are ſuch conſum- 
ers? Let it be aſked, and candidly anſwered, 
Whether they, or we, be to court ſuch buſineſs ? 
If any inviting meaſures muſt be adopted by this 
country, it would be more wiſe to court the ca- 
pitaliſts, manufacturers, and artizans, of the ſe- 
veral countries of Europe, which are overcharged 
with. private wealth and population. It may x 
$ =... | — Eonar . urged, 
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urged; that we are ſtrongly induced to court 
Great- Britain for credit. The anſwer is, that ſhe 
cannot venture to withhold her fabries, whatever 
may be our time of payment; for in the preſent 
ſtate of things, a year's abſence of Britiſh goody 
from our markets would give an immenſe ſpring 
to our own manufactures. But there is a ſtrong 
ſymptom of the ability of the United States to do 
without a very extenſive credit, from any particu- 
lar nation, in the abundant ſupplies of China and 
Eaſt-India goods, which are imported from every 
part of thoſe countries, with which we trade; 
amounting probably, to more than a fifth of our 
corrfumption of foreign commodities. This in- 
| dependency on any particular nation, which is 
in the higheſt degree to be deſired, will be ſen⸗ 
ſibly promoted by the eſtabliſhment of our good 
name in other foreign countries, by ſtrengthen- 
ing our new and wholeſome guards around the 
rights of property, and by the recent multiplica- 
tion and extenſion of banks. Though no ſuch 
pecuniary inſtitution exiſted ten years ago, fix 
banks are eſtabliſhed now in five different cities; 
and their capitals exceed at this time a moiety of 
our importations. The accommodations and fa- 
cilities, which will reſult from them, muſt exceed- 
ingly promote the independency of the American 
merchant and conſumer on foreign credit. 


THAT IT WILL NOT BE THE INTEREST OF 

ANY OF THE GREAT MARITIME POWERS TO 
PROTECT THE AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 
THE BARBARY STATES.” Be 


The luſt of power has ſeldom given riſe to a 
leſs reputable ſentiment in the boſom of an indi- 
vidual, than that which we are now to * 
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Like the inſtruction of the flagitious father to his 
ſon, to get money, it is adviſed, that naval ſtrength 
ſhould be ſecured, per fas et nefas. But it is not 
aſſerted, that any nation maintains this doctrine. 
It has been urged in anſwer againſt us, that we 
import ſlaves, which has in a very great degree 
ceaſed ; for the veſſels from Africa, in the whole 
returned year, were leſs than four hundred tons. 
But let the circumſtances of the caſe be examined, 
and candidly conſidered. When high duties on 
the importation of ſlaves were impoſed before the 
revolution, by ſome of the colonial aſſemblies, 
they were rendered of no effect by the negative of 
the crown, upon the ſame. principles, that now 
determine the conduct of many of the European 
ſhipholders and manufacturers; becauſe the abo- 
lition of the ſlave trade would curtail their reſpec- 
tive advantages. During and fince the war, moſt 
of the ſtates have prohibited thoſe importations: 
ſeveral have abolithed ſlavery : and we find, as 
above hinted, that no more than 385 tons of ſhi 
ping arrived from Africa in twelve months ſubſe- 
quent to Auguſt 1789, in all the ſtates, belongin 
to us, and all other nations. Whether theſe ha 
on board any ſlaves, is not known. Great-Bri- 
tain cannot preſs a country, thus conducting it- 
ſelf, on the ſubject of the ſlave trade, ſecing that 


her colonies continue to import tens of thouſands 


per annum. 
But it is conceived, that the reverſe of lord 


Sheffield's poſition is true ; and that it is the in- 


| tereſt of moſt of the great maritime powers, to 
purſue meaſures, which might tend to free the 
Americans from the piracies of the Barbary ſtates. 


It may be among the means of transferring to thoſe 
nations, from Haw Britain, a part of the ſo- 
vereignty of the ocean,” and © a part of the com- 
merce of the world;” © which,” it is alleged, © her 

naval 


4 
naval power has ſecured to her.” The balance of 
power, if it be accurately defined, muſt be ſtated 
to comprehend now the balance of naval power, 
To attain and preſerve that, the firſt ſtep is mani- 
feſtly to diveſt any nation, which may poſſeſs it, 
of © the ſovereignty of the ocean,” That ſove- 
reignty can comport with the true intereſts and 
dignity of no other kingdom. It will be more 
advantageous to the ſeveral nations, who are not 
actually the firſt in the ſcale of naval power, that 
the United States ſhould acquire a portion of the 
marine force of a nation too potent by ſea; than 
that ſuch'a nation, if it really have been the caſe, 
ſhould continue to give law upon the ocean: and 
it is manifeſt, that no one of thoſe nations can be 
ſatisfied, that any other ſhould preſcribe the law 
there. The deſtruction of no particular kingdom 
is alleged to be requiſite to the well-being of this, 
or any other country: but it certainly is not ne- 
ceſſary, that the other nations of the world ſhould 
promote or acquieſce in meaſures, calculated to 
ſupport any one kingdom in a naval diQatorſhip. 
This degree of marine ſtrength is not requiſite for 
the ſelf-deſence of any nation; and it may evi- 
dently be perverted to interrupt the commerce, 
and to diſturb the tranquillity of Europe. Whe- 
ther this have been the caſe, concerning which 
no aſlertion is here made, it remains for the na- 


tions concerned ſeverally to determine. If it have 


been, if it may be, and if it probably will be, 
then it alſo remains for them to decide, whether it 
be their true intereſt to join in the konowrable league 
with the barbarians, againſt the honeſt commerce, 
and the perſonal libertics, of the citizens of the 
United States, OY 


TAN 
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THAT © THE BRITISH ISLANDS WOULD RE 

CROWDED WITH DUTCH, FRENCH, AND 

' OTHER FOREIGN VESSELS, IF THEY WERE 
T0 BY L4a1D oven; „„ 


A direct contradiction cannot be given to this 
aſſertion: but probabilities are ſtrongly againſt it; 
The free ports of the French iſlands are thus laid 
open; yet the whole tonnage, which uſually paſſes 
between them and the United States, in the courſe 
of a year, excluſively of their own ſhips, thoſe 
of the United States, and thoſe of Great-Britain, 
do not exceed two per cent. of the whole tonnage 
employed in the trade; and though the Britiſh veſ- 
ſels have an equal opportunity with the ſhips of 
France and of theſe ſtates, yet they carried but 
eight ſmall cargoes to all the French iſlands, dur- 
ing the returned year. From the nature of the 
Weſt-India trade, and of the commodities tranſ. 
ported, it cannot be ſupported, unleſs the veſſels 
e owned by the inhabitants of the iſlands, or 
thoſe of this country. Similar fa&is occur, in 
examining the trade with the Dutch ports in the 
Weſt-Indies, and on the main; and the ſame ob- 
ſervations, it is conceived, would juſtly apply to 
them. But what could thoſe foreign veſſels carry 
to the Engliſh iſlands ? By the other Britiſh regu, 
Jations, they could tranſport no American articles, 
and they cannot ſhip from their own dominions, 
with a chance of profit, a cargo of the commodi- 
ties, which are permitted to be imported from 
foreign countries, into the Britiſh Weſt-Indies, 
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SECTION V. 


THE next errours in the obſervations of lord 
Sheffield, on which it is neceſſary to animadvert, 
are ſome which are not inconſiderable, with re- 
ſpect to the actual and probable | 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
le is of opinion, that our population is not 


likely to increaſe as it has done on our coaſts ; 
that we had fallen off in numbers in 1184; and 


| that the emigration from the United States would 


be very conſiderable. The ſtate of Rhode-Iſland,. 
all of which lies near the ſea, was proyed by ac- 
tual enumeration, in 1783, to contain 51,896 per- 
| ſons. The unhappy condition of that govern- 
ment, and the conſequent interruption of it's 
trade, fiſheries, and manufactures, from 1786 to 
the begining of 1790, occaſioned great emigra- 
tions thence into the other ſtates. Yet the cenſus, 
Which was completed before the firſt 3 May 
in the preſent year, amounts to 68,825. Delaware, 
which, like Rhode-Iſland, has no back country, 
and lies upon the coaſt, was eſtimated at $5,000 
perſons, in a return, which lord Sheffield affirmed 
in 1783 to be too high. It's population is prove 
by the actual enumeration juſt completed, to be 


__59,094. Connecticut, another ſtate upon the coaſt, 


was computed in the ſame return, which he men- 
tions in 1784, to contain 206,000 perſons, It is 
well known, that it's population, in proportion to 
It's territory, was then, and is now, the greateſt 
in the union, and that it has been inceſſantly 
ſending emigrants to Maine, New-Hampſhire, 

3 | Vermont, 
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Vermont, New-Vork, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Weſtern territory: yet the 
cenſus ſhows it to contain, at this time, 239,942 
inhabitants. New-Jerſey, another ſtate without 
new or unſettled lands, is rated in the return, 
which lord Sheffield queſtions, at 150,000; and 
was proved by an enumeration, which was taken 
at the moment he hazarded this doubt, to contain 
149,435 perſons. The cenſus ſhows it's preſent 
Population to be 184,139. It has no unimproved 
counties or new lands. New-York was ſtated at 
200,000, and now appears to be 340, 120. Penn- 
ſylvania, which was ſaid to be eſtimated too high, 
in 1784, at 320,000, amounts to 434,393. Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, including the diſtri& of Maine, is ſet 
down in the diſputed eſtimation at 350,000, in 
1784: the cenſus in 1190 proves to be 473, 327. 
New-Hampſhire, which is found to contain 
141,885, was confidered as having no more than 
82, 200. Maryland, which was eſtimated at 
220, ooo, and which has not one county that does 
not lie on a navigable river, flowing into the At- 
lantic ocean, appears by the cenſus to have 
318,729. Virginia, zncluding Kentucky, was ſtated 
in the old return to have 400,000, and is found to 
contain 747,610, after the ſeparation of Kentucky, 
of which the population is 73,677 more: and 
here it is to be remarked, that the ſtate of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, though thickly ſettled, bas manifeſtly 
gained people in the laſt nine years, more rapidly 
than Kentucky, ſuppoſing the latter to have had 
10,000 inhabitants or upwards, in 1782; and the 
part of Virginia, not including Kentucky, has 
gained inhabitants much more rapidly than that 
Weſtern diſtrict. Theſe two facts are mentioned 
to prove the errour of lord Sheffield's prediction, 
that our population was not likely to increaſe, as 
it has done, on the ſea coalt.” North-Carolina, 
. . | which 
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which was ſtated at only 200, ooo, is proved to 
contain 393,751; exclufively of the Weſtern 
country ceded to congreſs 0 that ſtate in the laſt 
year, the population of which is found to be about 
33,691 more. The population of Vermont is 
above 85,000. That of South Carolina, which 
was ſtated at 17, ooo, proves to be 249,073. The 
population of the weſtern territory is not yet 

aſcertained, : 8 
The whole return above referred to is alleged, 
by our author, to be too high. It's total is 
2,389, 300, and it was made the baſis of congreſ- 
ſional aſſeſſments. The beſt accounts, as lord 
Sheffield affirms, made the number of whites 
1,700,000. There ſeems, however, from the re- 
turns already received, to be no doubt, that our 
numbers will prove more than 3,900,000, by the 
cenſus taken from Auguſt, 1790, to April, 1791, 
incluſive. The population of the United States 
has therefore advanced 65 per centum on a return 
in 1782, which lord Sheffield affirmed, in 1784, 

to be exaggerated®. 5 
Ihe ſimplicity of living amongſt the great body 
of the American people; the extraordinary faci- 
lity of obtaining the means of ſubſiſtence; migra- 
tion to our country, and the non- exiſtence of emi- 
grations from it, though Nova-Seotia is ſo neaf, 
and, as lord Sheffield ſays, ſo tempting; theſe 
circumſtances have occaſioned the United States 
thus rapidly to increaſe in population, 1n the laſt 

nine years, though ſeven of them were extremel 
diſordered and diſcouraging. But now, when agri- 
culture 1s greatly improved ; when laws, religion, 
morals, liberal and uſeful ſciences, arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, are maintained, promoted, 
and extended ; lord Sheffield himſelf will believe, 
1 e that 


* See the cenſus of 1791 in this volume. 
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that our population will increaſe even on the fea 
coaſt. Let foreigners, who ſincerely deſire in- 
formation, take up the Philadelphia directory, 
publiſhed by the marſhal of the United States for 
the diſtrict of Pennſylvania, and learn, by this 
ſimple but authentic document, the ingredients of 
which our towns are compoſed, even in a ſtate of 
which the territory is not one-fourth ſettled. It 
will there be ſeen, that while our planters and 
farmers {ons are ſubdividing their lands, or mov- 
ing forward into leſs populated ſcenes, many of 
the ſons of our artificers and manufacturers, and 
very many perſons of thoſe occupations from fo- 
reign countries, are taking their ſtations on the 
vacant lots in our old ſtreets, or commencing new 
ones. The ſober and induſtrious journeymen of 
Europe, who can ſcarcely ſupport the difficultites 
and expences of living there, often become ſucceſſ+ 
Ful maſter workmen here. It may be ſafely affirm. 
ed, that the Scots combine the advantages of ſo- 
briety, induſtry, frugality, and {kill, in as great 
a degree as any manufacturers in Europe; yet they 
inceſſantly emigrate to us, and are remarkably 
| ſucceſsful in their various branches, | 


"EMIGRATION. 


Great pains are taken by the writer of the ob- 
ſcrvations, to place the emigrants to America in 
the *moſt diſcouraging circumſtances of diſtreſs 
and contempt. © Emigration,” ſays he, © is the 
natural reſource of the culprit.” Thoſe, who are 
acquainted with the hiſtory of Europe, fince the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and of the 
colonies ſettled from it, know, that the emigrants 
hither have been, generally ſpeaking, the enter- 
grifing, and their followers, or the oppreſſed ſub- 

| V 
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teas of unjuſt, civil or religious rulers; the laſt 
in the greateſt degree, There is not a ſtate in 
the union, which does not contain one or more 
ſeas or chirches, which have fled from religious 
-perſecution. Nothing can be more rational, than 
that perſons of fincere piety and tender conſciences 
ſhould ſeek a country, in- which the aſſertion of 
mere toleration is deemed as abſurd, as the de- 
nial of religious liberty is thought to be criminal, 
Hence preſbyterians, congregationaliſts, quakers, 
baptiſts, and others, have fled hither from Eng- 
land; ſeceders and epiſcopalians from Scotland; 
catholics and preſbyterians from Ireland; hu- 
guenots from France: proteſtants from the do- 
minions of the catholic prigaca of Germany ; 
and catholics from thoſe of the proteſtant princes. 
Two centuries have not elapſed, fince all the do- 
minions of the United States were an howling 
wilderneſs. They now contain near four mil. 
lions of people. Whenes have they been deriv- 
ed? Ip great numbers from various parts of 
Europe, by inceſſant ſtreams of emigration. But 
it may be aſked, are theſe people happy and prof. 
perous ? Does the ſoil they cultivate yield them 
any return for their labour? They procure for 
themſelves comfortable habitations, food, rai- 
ment, and other conveniencies; and have export- 
ed ina fingle year above twenty millions of dol- 
lars in value“! How then can theſe people have 
been © miſerably diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions of proſperity here?“ 5 | 

But lord Sneffeld aſſures all emigrants, that 
they will be diſtreſſed, nay ruined, by taxes; and 
that our public burdens are heavier than thoſe of 


*The exportations of the year ending on the oth of Sep- 
tember, 1792, exceeded 21 millions of dollars, Thoſe of the 
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year following were 26,000,000. 
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any country in Europe. It appears, however, 
that we are now in the middle of the third year of 
our general government; and notwithſtanding all 
our late arrearages, and the funding of our debts, 
neither a tax on lands, nor any ſpecies of direct 
tax, is contemplated. No exciſe upon any article 
of conſumption or uſe is laid or propoſed, except 
a very ſmall one on ſpirituous liquors, compared 
with thoſe in Europe. Beſide this, the impoſt, 
or duty on foreign goods imported, is the ſole re- 
venue that is raiſed upon the people; and it is, 
on a medium, leſs in currency, than the ſame ar- 
ticles pay in fterl:ng, in all the principal countries 
of Europe. Where, then, are theſe inſupportable 
burdens, with which this writer attempts to alarm 
European emigrants ? | 
Under the head of emigration, lord Sheffield 
has laid himſelf open to a more ſevere meaſure of 
juſt remark, than it is agreeable to deal out to 
im. It ought not, however, to be unnoticed, 
that he gravely brings forward a ſtory, on the 
authority of a nameleſs letter from Philadelphia, 
of © two fine Iriſh youths being purchaſed by a 
negro fruit-ſeller, in that city, and employed in 
hawk ing fruit about the ſtreets, and in the meaneſt 
employments. How dangerous mult be the fitua- 
tion of a government, which has ated upon the 
information and reaſonings brought forward by a 
mind capable of uſing ſuch means to carry his 
points, admitting the letter were genuine! How 
unlike a dignified ſtateſman does lord Sheffield ap- 
u in exclaiming, after this very little ſtory, 
© Triſhmen, juſt emancipated in Europe, go to Ame- 
rica to become flaves to a negro!” and what will 
be thought, when it is known, that in the legiſla- 
ture of the very ſtate (Pennſylvania) in the ca- 
pital of which he alleges the fact took place, there 
were, about the the time of his — 
| c 
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lefs than twenty-eight Iriſhmen and ſons of Iriſh- 
men, though the whole body conſiſted but of 
fixty-nine members? We are willing, that the 
fortunes of the Iriſh-in this country ſhould deter- 
mine the expediency of their continuing to emi- 
grate hither. As ſome pains have been taken by 
him to excite the apprehenſions of the Germans 
alſo, it may not be improper to obſerve, that there 
have generally been from fifteen to eighteen mem- 
bers of the ſame legiſlative body, who were na- 
tives of Germany, or their ſons. | 


KENTUCKY AND THE WESTERN TERRITORY. 


It was boldly aſſerted by lord Sheffield, in 1784, 
that the people of the interiour country of Ame- 
rica were © mere nominal ſubjects,” and would 
ſpeedily imitate and multiply the examples of in- 
3 The regular organization of the go- 
vernment of the territory north-weſt of the Ohio 
ſince that time; the arrangements made ſhortly 
aſter, for the erection of Kentucky into a ſeparate 
ſtate, with the conſent of congreſs and Virginia; 
the ceſſion of the extenſive country ſouth of the 
Ohio to congreſs in 1790, and it's eſtabliſhment 
as a kind of temporary fief of the general govern- 
ment, with civil officers appointed by the preſi- 
dent, to be admitted into the union as an entire 
new member, when it's population ſhould be ſuf- 
ficiently numerous; the adoption of the federal 
conſtitution by a deliberate act of a ſpecial con- 
vention of Vermont; and the formal admiſſions 
of that ſtate and Kentucky into the American 
union, at their own defire, and by an act of the 
legiflature of the United States; have, as far as 
poſſible, contradicted the prophecy.  _ 
Gl ide; nd 2 5 Another 
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Another opinion, in regard to thoſe diſtant 
ſcenes, is, that they can derive no benefit from 
the American ſtates. At this moment, the arm of 
government is extended, and it's funds are ap- 
propriated, to protect them againſt the hoſtilities 
of the Indians: and the whole regular military 
force, which it has been thought neceſſary to ſup- 
port, was raiſed, and is now employed in their 
defence. The Atlantic rivers, from the Miſſiſip- 
pi to the Mohawk, which nature has formed as 
the channels of their trade,. can be cleared of na- 
- tural and political obſtructions only by the mea- 
ſures of the Atlantic ſtates; and no leſs than eight 
feveral plans to that end are now in preparation 
or execution in as many different places, under 
the auſpices of the five ſtates, within whoſe terri- 
tories the moſt favourable rivers and grounds have 
deen placed by nature. Congreſs alone can ef- 
fett be relinquiſhment of the poſts, te heys of 
the weſtern country. The improvement and open- 
ing of the many neceſſary roads, leading weſt- 
ward, muſt be done by the acts of the Atlantic 
ſtates, and by their funds. Not a year elapſes 
Without ſeveral appropriations of money to this 
object. By a ſincere, juſt, and cloſe union between 
the inhabitants of the weſtern country and thoſe up- 
on the ſea coaſts, both parties will avoid thoſe ex- 
penfive, bloody, and frequent firuggles, which eve- 
ry where diſgrace and injure adjacent ſtates. 


THAT NO AMERICAN ARTICLES ARE so NECES 
 SARY TO GREAT-BRITAIN, AS THE BRITISH 
© * MANUFACTURES, ©c. ARE TO THE AMERI- 


| CANS. : 


Lord Sheffield has already admitted, that raw 
materials are more precious to Britain than gold: 


©, xs 


but this was not conceded to America. Thoſe 
things, which are ineſtimable, when they are to 
be drawn from countries other than the United 
States, loſe all their value in his eſtimation, when 


do be derived from us. The Britiſh manufactur- 


ers, however, well know, that American raw 
materials,. like thoſe of Ruſſia, the Indies and Ire- 
land, are precious indeed to them, becauſe, in 
addition to their natural value, and their indiſ- 
penſible need of them, when once landed in Bri- 
tain, they cannot be manufactured in America. 
Timber, plank, boards, maſts, tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, and pig-iron for the ſupport of their navy 
and ſhipping; indigo, potaſh, furs, ſkins, flax- 
ſeed, iron, tobacco, ſtaves, fine oil, &c. for the 
employment of their manufacturers; rice, wheat, 
and flour for their ſubſiſtence; and a large cata- 
logue of the moſt neceſſary ſupplies for the Weſt- 
India iſlands, which really cannot be obtained 
elſewhere, without an inſupportable addition to 
their coſt; will not be deemed at this time, by a 
rational and well-informed man, of leſs import- 
ance to Great-Britain, than the manufaQures of 
that country, which they are aſſiduouſly endea- 
vouring to diſperſe through every quarter of the 
world, are to us*. 8 
But it is not intended to waſte arguments on 
this allegation. Every man of information, in the 
affairs of the two countries, is able to decide on 
it at firſt view. Little more appears — 

than to remind the parties concerned, that ſuc 
an aſſertion is among the poſitions, which Lord 
Sheffield has hazarded ; in order that the miſlead- 
ing tendency of his book may be duly borne in 
mind by the fincere friends of mutually beneficial 
arrangements. -It may not, however, be amiſs to 
| | oblerve, 


* Witneſs the ſpecial embaſſy to the Chineſe antipodes of 


Great-Britain. 
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obſerve, that, although the favourable ideas 
have been ſuggeſted here by way of anſwer, / 
Juſtified by facts and reaſon, when that wor 
publiſhed, yet the American ground is n | 
tle meliorated by the ſubſequent progreſs and pre- 
ſent ſtate of our manufactures; by the experienc- 
ed inability of Canada, New-Brunſwick, and 
Nova-Scotia, to furniſh the expeted ſupplies z 
by the conſequent importations from the United 
States of timber and lumber into Great-Britain, 
and of more than the former ſupplies into the 
Weſt-Indies; and by the neceſſary dependence 
of Europe on the United States for the precious 
articles of grain and flour, which has been recent- 
ly aſcertained and admitted by unqueſtionable 
_ Engliſh authorities. | 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN DISTILLED 
' SPIRITS. | 


It is not ſurpriſing, that remarks on the bad 
uality of American ſpirituous liquors ſhould run 
through © the Obſervations.” But the buſineſs of 
diſtilling 1s ſo ſimple, that great improvements 
might have been expected ſince 1783. Geneva, 
in imitation of that of Holland, is now made in 
ſome of our ſea- ports: the rectifying of the ordi- 
nary rums is practiſed by a few with great ſue- 
ceſs *. Peach brandy. is made in conſiderable 
uantities, and, when matured, is the moſt exqui- 
ite ſpirit in the world. Should our rice decline 
in price, it is not doubted, that the manufacture 
of arrack will be attempted. : The ingredients, 
from which this ſpirit is made, have till lately 
rene =: DTS. >» ng been 
* This branch is very much improved within the laſt two 


years, particularly by the Providence and Rhode-Ifland di- 
tilleries. : A. D. 1793. | | 7 
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been unaſoertained in the United States: but it 
is now believed, that rice, and coarſe ſugar, or 
melafſes, are really the articles. When the ſuc» 
ceſs of the Americans in the manufacture of malt 
liquors is remembered, it will not be doubted, 
that they will have equal fuccels in that of diſtilled 
ſpirits. © A principal impediment has hitherto 
been the free and copious influx of rival foreign 
liquors,” and the general reception of flour, &. 
in forelgu ports. Every obſtruction to our veſlels, 
and ſaſes abroad, impoſed by the European nati- 
ons, impels to breweries, diſtilleries, and manu- 
factures in general, amongſt other modes of creat- 
ing a demand for our productions, and employ- 
ment for our capitals. | 


© IF THE AMERICAN STATES SHOULD ATTEMPT 
TO PAY THEIR DEBTS, THE LANDS OF THE 

. FARMERS MUST FOR SOME TIME LIE UNDER 
VERY HEAVY Id POSITIONS.” | 


This is among the many proofs, which our wri- 
ter has given, that he did not poſſeſs the gift of 
prophecy. The American debt has been couſi- 
derably reduced by the ſale of ſtate and federal 
lands, and a proviſion is made for funding it. A 
ſinking fund has alſo been provided. Yet n0 
tax upon lands has been introduced among the 
ways and means. The whole American debt 
would not require a tax upon each individual of 
four pounds Perling, to extinguiſh it for ever. 
That of Great-Britain would require a tax of more 
than twenty-four pounds ten ſhillings ſterling. 
Our population 1s rapidly increaſing, while her's 
is comparatively ſtationary. There is a fimilar 
diſproportion in our favour in the ordinary and 
extraordinary expenſes of government and de- 
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fence. The French debt is 250 per cent heavier 
than our's, in proportion to numbers. This brief 
but very important article will not fail to receive 
due attention from thoſe, who ſincerely deſire to 
make a juſt eſtimate of the affairs of the United 
States; or will it eſcape the obſervations of thoſe 
foreigners, who may be engaged in reſearches in- 
to our affairs, or in plans of emigration, ſettle- 
ment, and landed purchaſes in this country. It 
will alſo be a ſource of the moſt comfortable re- 
fleQions to our own citizens. 'The people of Eu- 
rope, who have read Lord Shefheld's book, will 
be ſurpriſed to hear, that there are no perpetual 
revenues, no ſtamp duties, no window or hearth 
taxes, no tithes, no exciſes upon leather, beer, 
hops, malt, foap, candles, coal or other fuel, or 
Indeed on any other article in the United States, 
excepting only about five-pence ſterling on diſtil- 
led ſpirits. 


„ THAT THE AMERICANS COULD NOT HAVE 
' TRADED WITH THE FRENCH BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION TO HALF THE EXTENT THEY 
DID, HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR THE SPECIES 
THEY TOOK FROM THE BRITISH ISLANDS.” 


+> This remark is applied by the writer to. our 
French Weſt-India trade. To judge of the truth 
of it, a compariſon of the preſent with the former 
ſtate of that branch of our commerce will be ſuffi- 
'- cient. It will uot be doubted, that during their 
| troubles, and, to take a recent term, for a year 
preceding the firſt day of May laſt, our imports 

and exports from and to the French Weſt-Indies 

were gfeater than in any year before the war. 
Let our veſſels could not procure ſpecies in the 
- Britiſh iſlands, . being prohibited from entering 
| | them. 
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them. Pickled and dried fiſh, beef, rice, Indian 
corn, oats, beans, peas, onions, Indian meal, 
boards, plank, ſcantling, ſhingles, handſpikes, 
oars, ſquare timber, ſtaves, heading, hoops, 
_ horſes, Jive ſtock, poultry, boats, veſſels, &c. 
to an amount greater than the ſhipments to all the 
Weſt-Iudia iſlands, other than Britiſh, before the 
war, have been exported to the French iſlands 
within the term of one year. The courſe of things, 
in ſeveral reſpects, will probably leſſen our im- 
portation of melaſſes and the tafha, or rum, which 
we have been accuſtomed to draw thence. Be- 
fide beer and cider, diſtilled ſpirits are now made 
from fruit and grain, in ſuch quantities as to con- 
ſtitute more than one-third of our conſumption 
and export of ſtrong liquors, other than wines. 
Plentiful harveſts of fruit neceſſarily increaſe the 
manufacture from that ingredient; becauſe it is 
too periſhable to export. Abundant harveſts of 
grain, or low markets abroad, have a fimilar ef- 
te& on diſtillation from that material. The mea- 
ſures of the national aſſembly of France, in regard 
to tobacco, will add to the many objections, 
which before exiſted againſt the uſual cultivation 
of it. Barley, rye, and oats, from which the 
grain-liquors are principally made, as alſo wheat 
and Indian corn, will be produced in much lar- 


ger quantities, ſhould we decline the cultivation 


of tobacco in any conſiderable degree. If we con- 
tinue, after a ſhort time, to import choice rums, 
brandies, and arrack, to the amount of five per 
cent on our whole conſumption, and manufac- 
ture the remainder, which will require four milli- 
ons of buſhels of barley, rye, and oats, and more 
ſo far as we make beer; we ſhall want leſs funds 
abroad for the purchaſe of melaſſes, and we ſhall 
confirm the ability we have ſhown, to carry on a 
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trade with the French iſlands greater than former- 
ly, without ſpecies taken from the Britiſh Weſt- 
m—_— | == 
% THAT THE UNITED STATES LOST MUCH BY 
THE SEPARATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN.” 


This is an opinion, which it was very natural 
for an Engliſh writer in 1783 to adopt. It was 
difficult at that time to compare, with the requi- 
fite certainty and preciſion, the benefits in point 
of pecuniary advantage, which the United States 
might have reaſonably expected in a colonial, and 
in an independent ſituation. It would be more 
eaſily and better done at the preſent, but cannot 
be attempted at large in this place. Some idea on 
the ſubject, however, may ſerve to evince the er- 
rour of the aſſertion. 8 5 
It is true, that, by the ſeparation of the two 
countries, the United States incurred a debt of 
about . 15,000,000 ſterling : which, however, 
was entirely ſpent in the country, as was a great 
part of the French and Britiſb expenditures. 
Great-Britain increaſed her public debt, in the 
ſame time, C. 115,000,000. The whole burden on 
both ſides appears then to be about /. 130,000,000 
ſterling. There is the ſtrongeſt probability, from 
the rapidity of the increaſe of the Britiſn debt, 
which, in leſs than a century, grew up from no- 
thing to .. 210,000,000, and which is in the pre- 
ſent year ſwelling to a larger fize, that, without 
the American war, the Britiſh nation would have 
been burdened on this day with at leaſt two hun- 
dred millions. Confidering the rate in which the 
objects of taxation or means of revenue have in- 
creaſed in this country, there is reaſon to believe; 
that by this time we ſhould have been thought able 
to endure a proportion of the ways and means re- 

wo. quiſite 
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uiſite to ſupport that debt, equal to our numbers; 
this would have been above one- fourth of the 
whole, or fifty millions 2 9, and is three and 
one third times our preſent 4 It may be ſaid, 


ue paid no ſuch contribution; and the aſſertion, 


by reference to the former public accounts, would 
appear on paper to be true: but we were injuri- 
_ ouſly reſtrained, in regard to the ſources of our 
ſupplies, and the events of our produce and ma- 
nufactures; we were prohibited from the labour- 
ſaving modes of manufacturing; and it is too plain, 
that the prohibitions would have been continued. 
The impoſt went into the Britiſh treaſury ; our 
lands were ſubject to quit-rents, which, belonging 
to the crown, have either fallen to the preſent 
government, or have been entirely aboliſhed. 
The effects of the commercial monopoly were 
prodigious. It may be ſtrikingly exemplified in 
the ſingle article of tea, We have already ſeen, 
that we imported above three millions of pounds 
in the year following Auguſt 1789. The medium 
price of fine and coarſe teas was above one-third 
of a dollar more favourable to us in 1790, than in 
1774; by which a difference of a million of dol- 
lars, and the whole impoſt on the article, are ſav- 
ed to the country. St 
I) he facility of naturalization under our preſent 
laws is very much in favour of the introduction of 
people, and of arts, manufactures, and capital 
from foreign countries. Lands may be held in al- 
moſt every ſtate, and his occupation or trade may 
be purſued, immediately on the arrival of an emi- 
grant. A term much ſhorter than that preſcribed 
by the Britiſh ſtatute before the revolution entitles 
him to all the benefits of citizenſhip. It is impoſ- 
fible to eſtimate the value of this circumſtance to 
a country ſo well calculated to induce emigration, 
| | | | to 
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to ſupport an increaſed population, and to employ 
capital and artificers, as the United States. 

Lord Sheffield obſerves, that the Britiſh eſta- 
bliſhment in this country gave it an advantage of 
. 370,000 ſterling per annum. He ſhould not 
ave omitted to mention, that- great part of this 
ſum was expended on the Floridas, Canada, and 
Nova-Scotia : and it is to be obſerved, that many 
of the articles were imported, and not of our pro- 
duction or manufature. The mere conſumption 
of Britiſh and Iriſh goods by the Britiſh and Iriſh 
officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, ſtationed or em- 
ployed here, could not benefit the people of Ame- 
rica. It is paſt a doubt, that the ſales of the lands 
alone, which have fallen to the ſtates and to the 
general government, have yielded annually a lar- 
ger ſum by the purchaſers of citizens and foreign- 
ers. The cuſtoms and quit-rents muſt alſo have 
been a full reimburſement. But it is unneceſſary 
to dwell longer on this article ; for whatever may 
have been the former opinions of many in the two 
countries concerning it, the ſubjeR is at this time 
ſo illumined, and prejudice and miſconception 
are ſo completely done away, that no perſons of 
judgment and information now believe, fe 
United States have loſt by the ſeparation from Great. 
Britain.“ It is, however, true, that the Ameri- 
can ſtates were in a train of proſperity before the 
revolution, which promiſed greater wealth and 
happineſs, than appeared to await the people of 
any other country. Lord Sheffield might reaſon- 
ably eſtimate their proſpects very highly. To in- 
ſure the expected proſperity, however, it was 
deemed theoretically right, that the provincial 
«© parliaments,” the executive head of the em- 
pire by himſelf or a repreſentative and the legiſla- 
tive houſes of each, ſhould enact a/ laws. Though 
ſome conceſſions to what was conſidered as © e 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of the caſe” were frankly made, limiting 
the practical extenſion of this ſound theory, yet 
it is plain, that unleſs it could have been ſubſtan- 
| tially adhered to, in the adminiſtration of the 
American governments, no reliance could have 
been placed on the continuance of that degree of 
proſperity, which exiſted, or on the attainment 
of that height, which circumſtances otherwiſe 
promiſed. The wonderful advancement of Great- 
Britain in almoſt every particular, except her 
finances, during the preſent century, and the 
comparatively ſmall progreſs of -Ireland in the 
ſame term, afford a ſtriking example of what 
might have happened to this country; and fur- 
niſh the beſt reaſons to believe, that the United 
States, as to mere emolument, have gained pro- 
digiouſly by commuting for the great influence 
2 . power of two legiſlative bodies, 
actually rival and then eſſentially foreign, the 
advantages of governing themſelves in all reſpects, 
according to the prudent dictates of their own 
intereſts. As to the more important article, of a 
genuine free conſtitution, unexaggerated by politi- 
cal enthuſiaſm, and unvitiated by any alloying in- 
gredients, America may with modeſty affirm, that 
ſhe is nearer to that primary object of human de- 
fire, than ſhe would have been in the poſſeſſion 
of the moſt favourable ground, which her beſt 


friends in Britain ever propoſed for her before 
the ſeparation. 


SECTION VI. 


IT was intimated, in a preceding part of theſe 
papers, that the United States have not ſuſtained 
any loſs in the important article of ſhip-building ; 
which it is propoſed now to ſhow, in treating of 
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© 8HIPS BUILT FOR ORDINARY COMMERCE 
AND FOR SALE.” | 


This branch was of conſiderable value to the 
United States before the revolution. It's import- 


' ance appears greater now; whether jt be viewed 
with regard to the increaſed quantity, for there 


appears good reaſon to think it conſiderably in- 
creaſed, or with reſpe& to the enhanced value 
of merchant ſhips to an independent and mari- 
time country. The quantity built in thele ſtates, 
on the average of 14169, 1770, and 1771, which 
are the lateſt years in lord Sheffield's tables, was 
21,726 tons. An account equally. minute, for 
any recent term, has not been obtained; but it is 
known, that in fifty-three cuſtom-houſe diſtrias,. 
and there are fifteen more, 29,606 tons of ſhip- _ 


ping were built between the fourth day of March 


1790, and the fourth day of March 1791. This 
is believed to be, in many inſtances, the tonnage 
3 for to the carpenters; and, in thoſe caſes, is 
eſs than the veſlels really meaſure; as they are a 
body of workmen, who generally deal liberally. 
The remaining fifteen diſtricts will not be found 
to have built in proportion to the fifty-three, 
whoſe actual preſent building is ſtated ; but the 
uantity already known is*conſiderably beyond 
the medium of lord Sheffield's tables, for 1769 to 
1771, above-mentioned. In the caſe of New- 
York, the whole is known, and is two hundred 
and thirty-eight tons more than the former tables. 
In New-Jerſey, the building in ſome diſtricts is 
unknown, and the difference is two hundred and 
eighty-eight tons in favour of the late return. In 
Connecticut, the whole of the building is ſtated, 
and it is five hundred and thirty-four tons iu fa- 
vour of the latter term. In Pennſylvania and 
| LE. Delaware, 
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Delaware, the whole is alſo known: and the late 
return exceeds the former by 3,900 tons. In 
North-Carolina, a return of three diſtricts out of 
five only is obtained; and it exceeds the former 
average by 925 tons. In the ſtate of Rhode-IIſ. 
land, the whole 1s aſcertained, and it exceeds the 
former average by about 100 tons. The port of 
Baltimore alone, in Maryland, exceeds all the 
ſhip-building of that ſtate, in the greateſt of the 
three years, by near 100 per cent. The veſſels 
built in Connecticut, in the returned year, are 40 
per cent more than the medium of lord Sheffield's 
tables; and Maſſachuſetts exceeds the former me- 
dium by 3,713 tons“. 3355 285 
It is true, however, that this buſineſs in one of 
the principal building ſtates has fallen off; but 
there many of the veſſels intended for ſale were 
uſually built; and it is admitted by lord Sheffield, 
that thoſe were our worſt veſſels. It is very ma- 
terial to the United States, and entitles us to a 
larger credit in an accurate eſtimation of things, 
that much more of our naval military ſtores, cord- 
age, twine, nails and ſpikes, ſail cloth, plumbers 
work, roſin, ſpirit of turpentine, linſeed oil, 
paints, braſs and copper work, and other leſs im- 
portant articles expended in building, and arming 
' ſhips, are of the produce and manufacture of the 
country, than was the caſe in 1771. It is alſo an 
important truth, that much greater numbers of 
foreign veſlels are repaired, altered, ſupplied with 
cordage and fail cloth, painted and otherwiſe 


wrought upon by our various workmen, the mo- 


ney for which may be fairly carried to the account 
of this branch. PE bot | 


= 1 8 
*The general increaſe fince is very conſiderable. A. D. 
1793. : | „ 
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At the time when lord Sheffield wrote, it was 
not known how much the oak of Great-Britain 
had decreaſed. We have already noticed this 
point; and it may be further remarked, that it 
cannot but decreaſe yet more, as the ſupplies of 
oak from the Baltic are often eee by the 
competition of Pruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Ruſſia, 
Portugal, Holland, Spain, and France; all but 
the firſt of which vigorouſly maintain their naval 
power, and Pruſha has become very conſiderable 
in private ſhips. Lord Sheffield thinks, that the 
cheapneſs of American ſhips aroſe from their being 
ill-found, and deficient in iron. There is little 
doubt, that the extreme cheapneſs of thoſe built 
for ſale was occaſioned partly by the cauſe he 
mentions: but the beſt double-deck or galley- built 
ſhips, with live-oak lower timbers, and 2 
top - timbers, with white-oak plank on their bot- 
toms, and either that timber or yellow pine for 
their top- ſides, can be built, and fitted for taking 
in a cargo, at thirty-four dollars, or ,. 7 138. ſter- 
ling per ton; and as good a veſſel cannot be pro- 
cured in Great-Britain, France, or Holland, un- 


der fifty· five or ſixty dollars. 
5 | 3 As 


* The papers of the Britith Society for naval architecture 
ſhew, that ſhips fir for the Eaſt-India ſervice are advanced in 
their coſt, ſince 1971, forty ſhillings ſterling, nearly equal to 
nine dollars, per ion; that timber is confiderably diminiſhed | 
in quantity, and enhanced in value, in the laſt twenty years; 
that the body of working ſhipwrights, in 1989, were much 
inferiour to thoſe of twenty years back; and that the late acts 

of parliament, reſpecting regiſters of ſhips, and other regula- 
tions intended to increaſe Britiſh ſhip- building, had not ope- 
rated in their favour. Profitable employment for very expen- 
five and numerous ſhips cannot be created and extended by a 
mere legiſlative fiat. Beyond a certain degree it cannot be 
obtained, unleſs the reſt of the world neglect thoſe means, 
which Great-Britain purſues to increaſe and maintain her na- 
vigation, foreign trade, and manufaQures. 2 


199 1 
As the building of coaſting and fiſhing veſſels, 
boats in new forms for our improving inland navi- 
gations, veſſels on various conſtructions for public 
Fervice, and for a very diverſified foreign trade, 
will not only keep the art of ſhip-building at it's 
preſent height, but will advance it in all reſpects, 
it appears to be very doubtful, whether we ſhould 
anxiouſly defire to ſupply foreigners with ſuch 
cheap means of rivalling us in the carrying trade 
and fiſheries. Our ſhip and boat yards are not 
confined to a ſpot, but indeed are more diffuſed 
than formerly. There is no ſtate in which the 
citizens do not purſue the buſineſs, and it is com- 
menced upon the weſtern waters. Before the re- 
volution, above half our veſſels were paid for by 
a barter of credit goods for the labour and ſkill of 
the artificer; inſtead of which he now generally 
receives weekly payments in ſolid coin. 


* THAT THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WILL CONTINUE FOR A 
LONG TIME THE SAME.” 


This will be found on examination very erro- 
ncous. Pot and pearl-aſhes are ſhipped in an in- 
creaſed ratio of nineteen to four. The American 
merchants were once great exporters of iron, 
hemp, raw hides, and other articles, which they 
now import in large quantities. The importa- 
tions of coarſe linens, paper, hats, ſhoes, ſteel, 
nails, carriages, malt liquors, and many other 

articles are conſiderably reduced. Should impe- | 

diments be thrown in the way of our fiſheries, 
ſhipping, and foreign commerce, there can be 
no doubt that policy, intereſt, and feeling, will 
prompt us to purſue with decifion and ardour the 
object of manufactures; which will give employ- 
- ment 


1 
4 
i 
| 
| 
' | 
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ported in an entire year, ending in Auguſt 1790, 


home-made diſtilled ſpirits are already more than 


by holding out effectual encouragement to one 


arranged and fortunate attempt once ſet, others 
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ment to our own capital, and that-which we may 


derive from foreigners. It muſt be manifeſt, for 


example, that, if we be to receive rum in foreign 
bottoms, and to be refuſed the tranſportation of 
flour and grain, which are wanted from us in re- 
turn, we ſhall not long continue to uſe foreign 
ſpirits. Our brewers already ſupply us with more 
beer than we conſume. No more than Jo, ooo 
gallons, and 17,500 dozen bottles, have been im- 


three times which quantity is made with eaſe, by 
a ſingle brewery, on a very moderate ſcale. This 
branch has increaſed and flouriſhed in the laſt two 
years, and an exportation greater than the impor- 
tation above ſtated has certainly taken place. The 


twice as great in quantity as the ſpirits imported. 
If our tobacco ſlips be excluded from France, 
they will not bring us brandies; and the grain, 
that will be raiſed on our tobacco lands, will yield 
ſpirituous and malt liquors to enable us to relin- 
quiſh foreign brandy. Should a conſiderable part 
of our capital be forced out of navigation aud fo- 
reign trade, the government, without impoſing 
generally heavy protecting duties, burdenſome to 
the nation, may give employment for the money, 


branch of manufaclures at a time. If it be ſelected 
with judgment, if the uſe of manual labour be 
confined within as narrow limits as poſſible, if 
labour-ſaving machines be uſed, if the raw ariicles 
it works on be-made free of unpoſt duty, if the 
growth of them be encouraged at home, if a cou- 
venient progreſſive duty be impoſed, there can be 
little doubt of ſucceſs. Ihe example of a well- 


will naturally follow ; and nations, ſome of whole 
politicians now grudgingly perceive them wk 
„ rom 
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from us the food they are unable to raiſe, and 
who treat as a favour the reception of our precious 
raw materials, may diſcover, when it will be too 
late, the evils induced by an over-driven ſpirit of 
monopoly *. 8 


„ THE CAPACITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
SUPPLY EUROPE WITH GKAIN AND FLOUR.” 


A recent publication of lord Sheffield's, upon 
the ſubject of the Britiſh. corn trade, has lately 
appeared in this country. As in © the obſerva- 
tions on our commerce,” ſo in this pamphlet, he 
endeavours to ſhow fallacy in all ſuch ideas as fa- 
vour the importance of the United States to Great. 
Britain. As this examination has been neceſſarily 
made with little adherence to form or order, and 

as 


*Aſter a very careful eſtimate of a number of the principal 
branches of American manufacture, the writer of this paper 
does not heſitate to affirm, that the ſhoes and boots, ſadlery 
and other articles of leather, gunpowder, ſnuff, paper and pa- 
per hangings, playing cards, paſteboards, books, linen, cot- 
ton, and woollen cloths, hofiery, thread, hats, wool and cot- 
ton cards, ſet work and watches, manufactures of gold, filver, 
iron, ſteel, braſs, lead, pewter, and copper, cordage, twine, 
| ſail-cloth, carriages of all kinds, malt liquors, new ſhips and 

boats, leathern . ig and breeches, parchment, glue, cabinet 
wares, linſeed oil, ſoap, candles, potaſh, diſtilled ſpirits, drugs 
and chemical preparations, and earthen ware, made in the 
year laſt paſt, exceed in value the manufactured goods, which 
Great-Brnain ſhipped; in the ſame term, to all foreign na- 
tions, but the United States. It will be proper to obſerve in 
this place, that chocolate, cheeſe, wafers, ſtarch, hair powder, 
ivory and horn wares, whipd, millinery, ſtays, Windſor chairs, 
corn fans, wheel-barrows, ſpirit of turpentine, paints, bruſh- 
es, glaſs wares, bricks, ſtone and marble wares, repairs o 
veſſels, muſtard, loaf ſugar, ſalt, the great article of making wp 
apparel, coopers wares, and other things of the nature of ma- 
nufactures, were not included in che eſtimate above-men- 


. 


tioned, 
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as the production and commerce of grain conſtitute, 
without any exception, the moſt valuable and moſt 
commanding of our advantages, it will not be im- 
proper, to take ſome notice of this new. attempt 
of his lordſhip's, to diſſeminate erroneous infor- 
mation and opinions on American affair s. 
According to the lateſt of his tables, the Ame- 
rican Provinces, in 1770, exported but 46,000 
tons of bread, flour, and meal, 578,349 buſhels 
of Indian corn, 24,859 buſhels of oats, and 
851,240 buſhels of wheat: and he deſires it to be 
believed, that the United States will not be able, 
in this particular, to exceed their exportations 
before the revolution. The return of exports *, 
| ” often mentioned, contains the following arti- 
cles. | | 
724, 623 barrels of flour, }) . Ss 
15,667 do. of bread, eee 77, ooo tons 
99,975 do. of meal, Eo + 
1,124,458 buſhels of wheat, | 
21,765 do. of rye,—(of which article none 
| $ was exported in 1770.) 
2,102,137 do. of Indian corn, ee 
98,842 do. of oats, _ 5 
7,562 do. of buckwheat, (of which alſo 
| | none was exported in 1770.) 
38,752 do. of peas and beans, (of which alſo 
1 none was exported in 1770.) 
It appears then, that on comparing the ac- 
knowledged exports of bread and flour, in 1770, 
with thoſe of the preſent time, a difference of 50 
per cent is ſhown in favour. of our agriculture ; 
and that we ſhip near four times the quantity of 
Indian corn, and one-third.-more of wheat, beſide 
the new article of beans, peas, buck-wheat, and 
rye. The tobacco, exported in the above term, 
0 | | a Was 


* See the return of exports ending | zoth September; 1792. | 


Alfo that ending 3oth September, 1793. 
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was at the rate of 36 per cent per annum more 
than before the revolution, beſide the difference 
in the quantity now manufactured. Many eir- 
cumſtances are combining to turn the attention 
of the planters of this article, in the grain ſtates, 
towards wheat, barley, oats, and Indian corn. 
This is not a new idea in American farming: for 
although wheat was much lower before the revo- 
lution than it now is, the cultivation of tobacco in 
Virginia and Maryland was actually declining. 
The more ſouthern ſtates had not then attempted 
the production of this article to any conſiderable 
extent. The lands, which produced the above 
extra quantity of tobacco, would have Howe 
800,000 buſhels of wheat ; the labour would have 
produced more; and ſuppoſing that half the ſoil 
and induſtry, which were applied to tobacco in 
1789, ſhould be appropriated to grain, an additi- 
on of 1,400,000 buſhels might be made to our pro- 
ductions of that article. Jo ſupply the tobacco, 
fome of the rich lands of-the more — ſtates 
might be employed in it's cultivation. But Lord 
Sheffield tells the pages of Britain with. great 
gravity, that only the weſtern parts of Connecti- 
cut, and- the ſtates. of New-York, New-Jerſey, 
Delaware, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virgi- 
nia, are capable of yielding wheat. He ſhould 
have added, that theſe ſtates contain twice as 
much land as the kingdoms of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, theſe iſlands being computed at leſs than 
I00,000 ſquare miles by their own geographers. 
The ſtates of New-Jerſey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, together with three-fifths of Pennſylvania, 
three-fifths of New-York, and about one half of 
Virginia, all which lie ſufficiently near to naturally 
navigable water, to raiſe grain for exportation, 
contain above 130,000 ſquare miles. Kentucky, 
North-Carolina, the weſtern parts of Ra 
rolina 
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rolina and Georgia, and Vermont, will alfo add 
conſiderably to our exports of grain ; when mills, 
canals, &c. ſhall encourage the growth, and faci- 
litate the tranſportation. But the ſtate of popu- 
lation is the point to which candour and Judge 
ment ought to have led a political economiſt to ad- 
vert. He ſhould have reflected, that the United 
States, the territory of which is about 1,000,000 of 


| ſquare miles, are not yet cultivated and inhabit- 


ed by more than 4,000,000 people*; that Great- 
Britain and Ireland, with about a tenth of the 
land, or 100,000 ſquare miles, have twice the 
agricultural population; and that the productive 
powers of this country, which appears to have 
doubled it's people in 25 years, though injured 
by eight years of a deſtructive war, are means of 
human ſuſtenance, to which the more prudent na- 
tions of Europe will, and to which all in the time 
of need muſt, have recourſe. If their govern- 
ments prevent it, many of their manufacturers 


and mechanics at leaſt muſt flee-from them. - The 
ſupreme law of neceſſity will have its due operati- 
on; and people, whoſe means are rendered, by 


injudicious\regulations, unequal to their wants, 
will certainly reſort to thoſe ſcenes, where cheap- 
er food and better wages inſure them relief. 

It is manifeſt, that the great increaſe of our 


population has been attended with a very conſide- 


rable addition to our exports of eatables. The 
ſtatement made in the beginning of the obſervati- 
ons on this article, is a proof of it. Befide this, 


our ſhipments of beef and pork f are above two 


and a half times greater than in 1970, of butter 
four times, of cheeſe two and a half times, of po- 
2 . | tatoes 
* The actual number of the inhabitants of the United 
States appears to be from 3,900,000 to 4,000,000. Ste ap- 
pendix, paper A. A. D. 17911. . 
F They were five times as great in 1792. 
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tatoes four times, and of rice nearly as great. Add 
to this, that we have almoſt put an end to the im: 
portation of malt liquor, a manufacture from grain, 
and that we ſhip as much of it as we import; and 
that we have diminiſhed our importation of diſ- 
tilled ſpirits, by 1,000,000 of gallons, ſince we 
loſt the importation of Britiſh rum in our own 
veſſels, though our population is more numerous 
by 1,500, ooo of ' perſons, which has occahoned 
the diſtillation of grain liquors to the amount pro- 
| bably of 4,000,000 of gallons, requiring near 
2,000,000 buſhels of grain, as the raw materials. 

Our continuing to export ſo large quantities of 
— and flour, notwithſtanding this great con: 
umption of rye, barley, oats, and even wheat, 
in diſtilling and brewing, is a ſtrong proof of our 

raiſing much more than in former times. But it is 
not to be forgotten, that conſiderable quantities 
are conſumed by our manufacturers, who are ra- 
pidly increafing. It is extremely difficult, to aſ- 
certain the proportion, in which theſe valuable 
citizens contribute to the population of our towns. 


| Their numbers in the city of Philadelphia may 


aſſiſt to furniſh ſome ground for a reaſonable eſti- 
mate. The filverſmiths, brewers, diſtillers, ſhip- 
-- carpenters, cabinet-makers, cordwainers, tallow- 
chandlers, ſoap-boilers, white and blackſmiths, 
ſteel- makers, turners, braziers, coachmakers, cop- 
perſmiths, hatters, taylors, weavers, dyers, lea- 
ther breeches makers, glovers, and ſuch other 
perſons as may be properly claſſed under the head 
of manufacturers, excluſively of houſe-carpenters, 

maſons, painters, victuallers, bakers, barbers, and 
others, who cannot be correctly denominated ſo, 
appear to be about 2, 200 perſons. The city and 
ſuburbs being found to contain near 43, ooo men, 
women, and children, and it being generally ſup- 
poſed, that the adult 5 are about one-fifth oe | 


1 


the whole number, it would appear, that of the 
8,600 adult males, contained in Philadelphia, 
above one-fourth are manufacturers; and conſe- 
juently, that of the eatables, and home-made 
drinkables, conſumed in that town, above one- 
fourth are required for their uſe, and that of their 
wives, children, journeymen, apprentices, and 
ſervants: and an addition for the grain conſum- 
ed by their horſes and cows _ be fairly made. 
This ſtate of things, it is believed, is exceeded by 
many of the towns in the eaſtern ſtates, and in 
ſome interior ſituations *, where it is manifeſt, 
that fewer are employed in the learned profeſſions, 
and foreign commerce, and not ſo many live upon 
their incomes. 
It will not be aſſerted, that the United States 
are able to feed all the nations of Europe at the 
ſame time, or that they afford any promiſe of ſo 
extenſive a capacity in future. Neither are ſuch 
ideas conveyed by the repreſentation of the com- 
mittee of the Britiſh privy-council, on which 
Lord Sheffield ſo feelingly animadverts. They 
repreſent; as the reſult of a careful and deliberate 
inquiry, their thorough conviction, that the coun- 
tries of Europe, taken collectively, do not pro- 
duce, in ordinary years, an aggregate quantity 
of grain larger than what appears requiſite for the 
eonſumption of their inhabitants: and they pro- 
ceœed to obſerve, that, in the event of a failure of 
crops, a ſupply can be had only from America.” 
The reaſonable meaning of their repreſentation is, 
that as Europe is an extenſive and populous regi- 
on, making great, conſtant, and inevitable de- 
mands for food, producing in ordinary ſeaſons, 
that is, uſually, a mere complete ſupply, but no ex- 
= | -ceſs, 


* 


* Several inland towns in Pennſylvania, and Wincheſter in | 
Virginia, have been aſcertained io exceed the city of Philadel- 
phia in the proportion of manufacturers. | 
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tefs, and as it is liable to partial and even general 
Failures of crops, it muſt, in the event of one of 
thoſe: partial or general misfortunes, look to ſome 
other quarter of the world for relief. With the 
exception of Barbary, of which the capacity to 
ſupply. appears to be much more limited than 
our's, no other country than America could pre- 


ſent itſelf to the committee. Great allowances 


ſhould have been made for thoſe gentlemen, by 
Lord Shefheld, admitting, for a moment, that 
they were wrong; as it appears probable they 
may have been miſled by ſeveral parts of his trea- 
tiſe on our commerce, which really tend to con- 
firm their doctrine. In that publication, under 
the head of wheat and flour, he obſerves, © that 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the American fates are 
likely to have moſt of the corn trade, which Eng- 
land had.” Our ſupplies fo Nova-Scotia have 
been ſtated; and as they are admitted from us only 

when neceſſity requires them, the exiſting licenſe of 
the governor of that province to introduce Ame- 
rican flour, grain, and live ſtock, through the whole 
of the ſummer, and indeed from May to Novem- 
ber, when the navigation of Canada ts open, will 
anſwer our inquiries about the capacity of thoſe 
provinces to take away the corn trade from Eng- 
land. Under the ſame head, and on the follow- 
ing page, he further ſays, © the American ſtates 
were more than competitors with us for the wheat 
trade; they had for ſome years engroſſed near/ 
the whole of what we had; and it is — 
upon an average of five years, they had received 
from Spain and Portugal, upwards of C. 320,000 
ſterling, per annum, for that grain.” It will ſure- 
ly be deemed very reaſonable in the committee to 
ſuppoſe, that the United States, which were ſaid 
to have ſupplied the two kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, for five ſucceſſive years, with wheat 
G alone 
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clone to the amount of L. 320, ooo ſterling, could 
have furniſhed to Great-Britain the leſs ſum of 
£. 291,000 ſterling, in all kinds of grain and 
flour, which they have paid to foreign nations for 
twenty years paſt. Under the head of _— | 
built for ſale,” Lord Sheffield again confirms the 
ideas of the committee, by ſaying, in very hand- 
fome and forcible language, America had robbed 
us, at leaſt for a time, of a corn trade, that ſome 
time ago brought in to us as much as almoſt any 
article of export.” As his lordſhip confiders an 
honeſt competition of fe/low-citizens in the light 
of robbery, the reaſonableneſs of his other concep- 
tions will, no doubt, be duly examined. 

Lord Sheffield leads to à material errour, af- 
fecting the juſt eſtimation of our corn trade, when 
he ſtates tobacco to be the principal article, of 
American commerce. It appears, by the return 
of the treaſury, that four is the moſt valuable, 
and exclufivety of the connected articles of bread, 
wheat, and other grain, it exceeded tobacco by a 
quarter of a million of dollars. Wheat, includ- 
ing the commodities made of it, is one-third more 
valuable than tobacco; and as this laſt producti- 
on appears to have been advanced in quantity 36 
per cent, on a compariſon with the exportation of 

the year 17950, when Lord Sheffield ſtates-it to 
have been our firſt, the increaſed importance of 
heut is manifeſted *. "| + TO 

If we turn our eyes from Great-Britain to other 
countries, the American grain trade does not ap- 
pear to be leſs intereſting to Europe and her colo- 
nies. Spain, Portugal, the wine iſlands, the Ba- 
 hamas, Bermuda, the ſugar colonies, the north- 
ern Britifh colonies, aud the foreign fiſheries, regu- 
larly demand from us ſome of the various * 

8 . whic 


N See the exports of 1792 and 1793. 
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which it comprehends. The cultivation of the 
vine, the advancement of their colonies, the ex- 
tenſion of commerce, and the increaſe of the ma- 
nufactures of France, of which the latter two are 


to be expected in conſequence of the revolution 


in that kingdom, render it highly probable, that 
they will not be able to do without ſupplies from 
other countries. It is the opinion of one of their 
beſt writers*, that they do not ordinarily export 

h of their crop. Should 


Dutch manufacturers, who are accuſtomed to beer, 
for example, lead them into breweries, than 
which nothing is more poſſible, that ſmall propor- 
tion of ſurplus would be quickly engroſſed. There 
is an highly intereſting idea, on this point, which 
has been recently ſtarted, and which may at- 
tract the attention of their practical politicians: 
the opinion referred to is, that every country, 
which manufactures largely, is in a ſituation of 


conſiderably leſs danger of want, if it's people 


ordinarily uſe drinks made from grain; becauſe 
the dreadful conſequences of famine may be 


avoided with certainty and eaſe, by converting 


to the uſe of food that grain, which will be regu- 
larly procured from agriculture, or importation, 
to ſupply the demands of the brewers and diſtil- 
lers. The Dutch have been always unable to raiſe 
more than a ſmall proportion of their bread-ſtuff, 


and the modern eſtimates of their. population / 


countenance the preſumption of a large increaſe. 
They are, moreover, great brewers and diſtillers 
from grain: and their ſugar colonies, on the ſouth- 


ern main, have wonderfully advanced. Theſe 


ſymptoms of new demand on the part of the 
IH | European 


* Necker. 
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European nations, together with the certain re. 
quiſitions of grain ariſing from the univerſal in- 
creaſe of manufactures and attention to foreign 
trade, are accompanied by ſome important cir- 
cumſtances, which prevent a proportionate pro- 
duction of that indiſpenſable neceſſary. The 
growth of private wealth in many parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in Britain; the conſequent in- 
creaſe of horſes for equipages and other purpoſes 
of pleaſure, the laying out of park grounds, and 
the diverſion of lands from the leſs profitable pro- 
duction of grain to that of graſs ; the declenſion of 
agriculture in Poland, by reaſon of the extreme 
badneſs of their internal arrangements; the pro- 
bable increaſe of Poliſh manufactures, ſhould 
they become free; the continual efforts of the 
European manufacturers to draw away the labour- 
ers of the farmers; the greater prevalence of emi- 
gration to their colonies and other countries 
among the cultivators, than among the manufac- 
turers, owing to the. wretched ſituation of the 
agricultural poor in countries, where the high va- 
lue of land renders it in effect a monopoly; and 
the preſent univerſal attention to political refor- 
mation, which for a time interrupts agriculture ; 
are among the cauſes here contemplated. 

But it 1s not unfair to aſk, from what ſource 
are the maritime countries of Europe to be ſup- 
plied, in the event of a failure of the crops of 
one or more of them, in fo great a degree as from 
the United States? The value of grain, flour, 
meal, and bread from the United States, greatly 
exceeds that of the ſame articles from the king- 
dom of Naples and it's connected iſland of Sicily, 
which have been conſidered as the granary of the 
Mediterranean. Poland, once termed the gra- 
nary of Europe, is leſs extenſive, including Li- 
thuania, than the country of the United States, 
| | | which 
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which furmſhes grain for Europe. It's exports 
are not aſcertained: but there appear ſtroug pre- 
ſumptions, that it does not ſhip through Dantzick 
and Elbing half as great a value of grain, and the 
articles made of grain, as the United States. Bri- 
tain, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and lately Flan- 
ders, are obliged to import. Ruſſia is ſaid to 
have ſhipped in 1787 wheat and rye to the amount 
of near 1,000,000 of buſhels ; but imports grain 
liquors ; and manufaQures are growing, and wars 
are frequent, in that kingdom. Sweden imports 
very large quantities of rye, and ſhips no grain, 
That article is much the firſt among the imports of 
Denmark and Norway. Pruſſia produces much 
corn, and exports ſome: but manufactures are 
greatly advanced in that kingdom; and the home 
conſumption of grain will probably equal the pro- 
duction, in a few years. In ſhort, a careful and. 
impartial ſurvey of Europe will confirm the opi- 
nion of the committee of the privy-council, that 
the productions of grain in that quarter of the 
world are not, generally ſpeaking, more than 
equal to the conſumption of it's inhabitants. A 
moment's recollection will remind us, that even. 
thoſe countries, which do not commonly import 
grain, are obliged, upon the occurrence of ſmall 
diſappointments, to ſeek it from America, and 
other foreign ſtates; that ſome parts of Europe 
conſtantly import from us in large quantities; that 
all of them, ſteadily, or occaſionally, directly, or 
indirectly, ſupply their colonies from us; that 
ſince the manufactures of Great-Britain have been 
ſo far extended, as to employ ſix-elevenths of her. 
people, and ſince the extenſion of her manufac- 
ture of grain liquors in particular, her dependence 
for a portion of her bread upon foreign nations is 
proved to be unavoidable, by the moſt ſettled 
maxims of her own political economiſts; that — 
| | rea 
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real deficiency is the irremoweable wank of the re- 
uiſite proportion of agriculturaliſts; and finally, 
that, even in the preſent ſtate of our population, 
the United States actually contribute much more 
to the ſupply of the nations of Europe and their 
colonies, with grain, bread, and flour, than any 
two, perhaps any three countries in the world; 
and that their capacity to enlarge that ſupply is 

ſteadily and rapidly increa fing. 
This ſubje& has been dwelt. upon the longer 
from it's high importance to the United States, 
and to the general happineſs of mankind; and 
from the new proofs which Lord Sheffield has giv- 
en of a particular indiſpoſition, that Britain ſhould 
appear to rely on the United States, even in the 
ſmalleſt degree; though we give a greater ſupport 
to her manufacturers and ſhipping than any two 
other foreign nations. It 1s feared,” that nothing 
| beneficial can be expected between the two coun- 
tries, if the errours and prejudices of ſo profeſſed 
a champion againſt us have not a very cautious. 
hearing. It will not be deemed unreaſonable or 
improper, to conſider in that light a writer, who, 
in his firſt book, labours to ſhow, that the pro- 
duction and commerce of grain are bad objects of 
attention to the American ſtates; becauſe, as he 
alleges, Europe ſeldom wants it: and who, in 
his ſecond book, takes equal paius to prove, that 
America cannot raiſe grain for the wants even of 
Great-Britain itſelf, when he finds it eſtabliſhed 
on the higheſt Britiſh authority, that their own 
kiggdom and thoſe of other nations in Europe, 
can only look to America for the deficiency of 
ſupply ; which the increaſe of manufactures, of 
people, of graſs and paſturage, of grain liquors, 
and the uncertainty of ſeaſons, in one or another 
of them, is conſtantly producing. He will prove 
a bad politician, and a very bad Britiſh * 
: who 


. | 

who ſhall animate againſt the manufaQures of 
Great-Britain e body of the American planters 
and farmers, by promoting a ſevere ſyſtem, which 
ſhall debar them of a chance of making returns 
for an immenſe return of Britiſh fabrics, in the 
unmanufaRured productions of their ſoil and la- 
bour. But independent of the danger to Britain, 
from liſtening, at this time, to ſo profeſſed an 
anti-American, a wiſe nation will not give too 
much attention to a writer, whoſe ardent ſpirit of 
monopoly leads him to attempt to circumyent the 
ſame foreign nation, in her purſuits of commerce, 
of manufaQures, and even of her great, beſt bu- 
ſineſs, the tillage of a various and productive ſoil. 
If the policy of England ought to be a derelic- 
tion of ſome parts of her ſyſtem of internal or 
external commerce in favour of agriculture, let 
her politicians firmly maintain the doctrine. A- 
merica will approve their patriotiſm. But in do- 
Ing this, it ſurely is not neceſſary to depreciate 
the largeſt purchaſers of thoſe manufaQtures, on 
which the exiſtence of more than half her peo- 
ple depends, It may be well to refle& too, 
that the induſtry and ſoil, which foreign corn laws 
may tend to deprive of their accuſtomed object, 
can be applied to the production of hemp, flax, 
wool, cotton, leather, and iron, or their prepa- 
ration in the form of fabrics to ſubſtitute for 
their's. It is happy for the United States, that 
whenever they are injured in the loſs of a vent 
for any portion of a particular production, they 
can create a market for it, by checking the intro- 
duction of ſome connected foreign commodity, 
and making a ſuccedaneum for it at home. See 
paper G. e | 
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Though it would not be difficult, in purſuing 
the examination of Lord Sheffield's obſervations, 
to adduce many more proofs, that his facts are 
often erroneous, and his obſervations frequently 
unjuſt; and that his predictions have not been 
verified, but often contradicted, by experience; 
the ſubject will not be further purſued. It is 
confided, that enough has been ſaid, to induce 
an attentive reviſion of his book. This, it is be- 
lieved, will be ſufficient to lead the Britiſh na- 
tion to look in future to other ſources of infor- 
mation. It may be obſerved, in extenuation of 
his lordſhip's errours, that the circumſtances of 
the United States are confiderably altered fince 
he wrote; but this will not juſtify the confidence 
of his predictions, or apologize for the wild er- 
yours of them; and it may not improperly be 
again remarked to thoſe, who are convinced of 
this great and happy change in our ſituation, 
ſince the year 1784, that a conduct on the part 
of foreigners, which might have been deemed 
prudent when our political horizon was darkly 
clouded, would be unwiſe now, and might be 
dangerous to ſome of their intereſts hereafter, 
Of this lord Sheffield's late book proves him to 
be not duly leatftble. | 
The United States have many features of natu- 
ral ſtrength, and many advantages from their lo- 
cal poſition. The friends of other forms of go- 
yernment will admit, that they have exhibited a 
highly improved example of a republic, and that 
they have practiſed upon the plan, ſince it was 
formed, though not a very long time, with ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. They have no occaſion to 


make war for territory; and they are conſidera- 
N | bly 
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bly removed from the danger of foreign enter. 
priſes againſt them. Their productions are re- 
markably diverſified, and conſequently adapted 
to various purpoſes and uſes, and are, with a few 
exceptions, either neceſſaries of life, or. articles 
of ſuch general demand and conſumption, as to be 
nearly as much ſought. Having been recently a 
part of an intelligent and enterpriſing commercial 
nation, and having a very extenſive ſea- coaſt, the 
citizens of America have been inſenfibly led to 
ſurvey all the regions of foreign commerce; and 
in paſſing through moſt of them, have manifeſt- 
ed, ſince the reformation of their political ſyſ- 
tem, every talent requiſite for the honourable 
and lucrative purſuit of trade, The redundant 
ſtate of private wealth in ſeveral foreign nations 
promiſes every addition to our active capital, 
that occaſion can require, if we preſerve the ho- 
neſt ſpirit, with which the reforms of the gene- 
ral and ſtate governments have been lately made, 
and the wiſdom, with which they have been ad- 
miniſtered. The fulneſs of the European popu— 
lation, and the degree in which every walk, com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and agricultural, is crowd- 
ed there, afford reaſon to expect the ſteady in- 
creaſe of our people *. Civil and religious liber- 
ty, now ſettled on rational and tried principles, 

certify an exemption from all real oppreſſion. 
Being diſpoſed to promote the freedom of com- 
merce, the United States would probably have 
made no regulations, but with a view to revenue; 
had they not met, in almoſt every country, du— 
ties and reſtrigions in their home trade, and 
charges, prahibitions, and excluſions, in their co- 
lonial trade. But although ſome nations will not 


permit 


* Almoſt every comfortable country in Europe, is arrived 
at an abſolute plethora, as to the Kate of it's population. 
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permit us to ſhip them certain of our articles, 
others withhold from us certain of their's, and 
others impede, abſolutely or in effect, the intro- 
duction of our own goods in our bottoms; yet 
we have hitherto contented ourſelves with a ſmall 
addition to the rates of our tariff, and to the ton- 


nage on ſhips; both together not exceeding 


£.87,000, ſterling, on all foreign nations taken to- 
ther. It will not be alledged, that this ſum will 


bear a ſerious compariſon with the injuries our 


agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, ſuſtain 
from ſeveral of the principal European powers. 
To obtain relief by arrangements as beneficial 
to foreign ſtates as to ourſelves, will probably be 
the liberal aim of our government. It is confi- 
dently expected, that mutual benefits will create 
and cement a ſtrong and laſting friendſhip in the 
caſe of thoſe natians, with which ſuch arrange- 
ments ſhall be formed; and with regard to others, 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature, no doubt will be 
ſedulouſly exerciſed, either temperately to meet 
them with the requiſite policy and firmneſs; to 
transfer from their hands, to thoſe of more equi- 
table nations, the unrequited benefits they receive 
from us; or to derive from our own ſkill, capital, 
credit, and induſtry, the accommodations and 


_ ſupplies, which they have heretofore furniſhed 


upon terms of great advantage to themſelves, but 
which have been inadequately reciprocated to the 
Vaited States. | | | 


SECTION. 
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SECTION VII. 


CONTAINING A TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL RE“. 
STRICTIONS, IMPOSITIONS, AND PROHIBITI- 
ONS, SUSTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES, IN 
THEIR TRADE WITH THE BRITISH DOMINI- 
ONS; AND OF THOSE SUSTAINED BY GREA T- 

BRITAIN, IN HER TRADE WITH THE DOMI»- 

NIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: ALSO SOME 
REMARKS ON CERTAIN PREVALENT TOPICS, 
RELATIVE TO THE GENERAL BUSINESS BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO COUN TRIES. | | 


THE intention of the foregoing examination 
being ſolely the correction of errour in the ſtate- 
ment of facts, and in the opinions or concluſions 
deduced from them, it has appeared, on conſi- 
deration, not to be improper to purſue the ſub- 
ject, with the ſame views, a little further. An 
idea, that the balance of favour or indulgence is 
received by the United States, frequently appears 
in the publications, and is ſaid to prevail in the 
minds, of perſons of weight and influence in 
Great-Britain. It may not therefore be uſeleſs, 
to bring up to view the principal facts, relative 
to the queſtion of reciprocity of commercial regu- 


lation. An attempt will be made to throw this 


ſtatement into the form of a table, as it will be 
the more clear and impreſſive. 


GREAT-BRITAIN 


Prohibits 8 veſſels 


from entering into the ports of 


ſeveral parts of her dominions, 
viz, the Weſt- Indies, Canada, 
Nova -· Scotia, New-Brun{wick, 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Admit Britiſh veſſels into all 


their ports, ſubject to a tonnage 
duty of 44 cents, or 24 ſterling 
pence, more than American 
veſſels, and an addition of one 
tenth to the amount of the im- 

Hudſon's 


— ————— — — 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Hudſon's Bay, Honduras Bay, 
and her Eaſt-India ſpice-mar- 
ket. 5 

She impoſes double light 
money on American veſſels in 
moſt of her ports. 
She prohibits the navigat- 
ing, ad libuum, of American 
veſſels, by native or other ſea- 
men. | 

She prohibits the employ- 
ment of American built ſhips 
by her own citizens, in many 
branches of trade, upon any 
terms. 


| She charges a duty on Ame- 


rican ſail-cloth, made up in the 


United States for Britith ſhips, 


She prohibits the importa- 

tion of goods from ſeveral parts 
of her dominions into others, 
in American veſſels, upon any 
terms. . 
She prohibits. the importa- 
tion of goods into Great-Bri- 
tain, by American veſſels, from 
any other country than the 
Vnited States. | 

She prohibits the importa- 
tion into Great-Britain from 
the United States, by American 
veſſels, of all goods not pro- 
duced by the United States. 

She prohihits the importa- 
tion 1 any goods previouſly 
brought into the United States, 
from the ſaid ſtates into Great- 
Britain, even in Britiſh veſſels, 


She prohibits the exporta- 
tion of ſeveral articles from 
Great-Britain to the United 
States. 
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THR UNITED STATES, 


poſt accruing on their cargoes: 


They do not impoſe extra 
light money on Britiſh veſſels 
in any of their ports. | 

They admit the navigating 
of Britiſh veſſels by native or 
other ſeamen, ad libitum. 


They admit the employment 
of Britiſh-built ſhips by their 
own citizens, in every branch 
of trade, upon the terms of 44 
cents extra per ton, and one 
tenth extra on the impoſt ariſ- 
ing from their cargoes. 

They do not charge a duty 
on Britiſh ſail-cloth, made up 
5 Great- Britain for American 

ips. 

hey admit the importation 
of goods from any part of their 
dominions into another, in Bri- 
tiſh veſſels, on the terms of 44 
cents per ton extra on the veſſel. 

They aamit the importation 
of goods into the United States, 
in Þriciſh veſſels, from every 
country whatever. 


They do not prohibit the im- 
portation into the United States 
from Great-Britain, by Britiſh 
veſſels, of any goods not pro- 
duced by Great-Britain. 

They do not prohibit the im- 
portation of any goods, previ- 
ouſly brought into Great-Bri- 
tain, from that kingdom into 
the United States, in either Bri- 
tiſh or American bottoms. 

They do not prohibit the ex- 
portation of any article from 
the United States to Great-Bri- 


tain. 
She 


[ 
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GREAT-BRITAIN. 


She lays duties of various 
rates upon the exportation of 
many articles to the United 
States. | 5 
She prohibits the importa- 
tion of all manufactures from 
the United States into her Eu- 
ropean dominions, and her co- 
lonies; unleſs it be ſome very 
ſimple preparations, and decoc- 
tions, requiſite to her navy, 
ſhipping, and manufactures. 
She impoſes very con ſidera- 
ble duties upon ſome of the 
agricultural productions of the 
United States, and excludes 
others by duties equal to their 
value. 5 


She prohibits for conſider- 

able terms of time ſome of the 
principal agricultural produc- 
tions of the United States, and 
others at all times. - 

It is underſtood, that by 
treaty ſhe grants ſome favours, 
Which are not extended to the 
United States. 


She prohibits the importa- 


tion of tome American articles, 
in American ſhips, or any but 
Britiſh ſhips, into her Euro- 
pean dominionss. 

She does not permit an Ame- 
rican citizen to import goods 
info ſome of her dominions, and 
to ſell them there, even in Bri- 
tiſh veſſels. In other parts of 
her dominions, ſhe lays an ex- 
tra tax on him, or his ſales. 

She impoſes heavy duties on 
certain articles of the produce 


THE UNITED STATES. 


They do not lay a duty on 
the exportation of any article 
whatever to Great-Britain. 


They do not prohibit the 
importation of any manufac- 
ture whatever from Great -Bri- 
ian | 0 


They impoſe moderate du- 
ties, lower than any other fo- 
reign nation by 2, 3, and 4 for 
one, on the produce and manu- 
factures of Great-Britain, ex- 
cept in a very few inſtances, 
and exclude ſcarcely any arti- 
cles by duties equal to their va- 

„ 

They prohibit none of the 
agricultural productions of 
Great-Britain or her domini- 
ons. 


They treat Great-Britain as 
favourably as any natzon what- 
ever, as to ſhips, imports, and 
exports, and in all other re- 
ſpects. | 

They do not prohibit the im- 

ortation of any Britiſh article 
in Britiſh veſſels or any but 
American veſſels. ö 


They permit a Britiſh citi- 


zen to import goods into all 


their ports, in any veſſels, and 
to ſell them there without any 
extra tax on him, or his ſales. 


They impoſe only five per 
cent on the produce of the 5 
0 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


of the 1 fiſheries, and 
inſupportable duties on others, 
in ſome parts of her domini- 


in 
ons: and in other parts, ſhe 


prohibits their importation. 


She prohibits the conſump- 


tion of {ume American articles, 
of which ſhe permits che im- 
portation. 5 


She prohibits che importa- 


tion of American articles from 


8 countries into the Bri- 
tiſh 


t 8 1 


minions, even in her 


THE UNITED STATS. 
tit fiſheries, which duty is 
drawn back on exportation, 
and admit every article derived 
from them. 33 

They do not prohibit che 
conſumption of any Britiſh ar- 


ticle whatever. 


They do not prohibit the 
importation. of Britiſh articles 
from foreign countries in any 
ſhips. 


own ſhips. 


In detailing the regulations of foreign nations, 
ſo various and complex as thoſe of Great-Britain, 
it is not eaſy to be correct. The above ſtatement, 
however, is ſincerely believed to contain the ſub- 
ſtance of the exiſting Britiſn reſtrictions, prohibi- 
tions and impoſitions, upon commerce, ſo far as 
they have any relation to the poſſible or actual in- 
tercourſe with the United States. Thoſe which 
are to be found in the acts of congreſs, or which 
reſult from them, are few, and are alſo intended 
to be correctly given in the table. On a review 
of the whole of theſe regulations, it will be per- 
ceived, that thoſe of the United States are con- 
fiderably more favourable to the ſubjects of the 
Britiſh crown, and their manufaQures, produce, 
and navigation, than thoſe of Great-Britain are 
to the correſponding intereſts of the citizens of 
the United States. It has appeared neceſſary to 
make a ſtarement in detail, and by a comparative 
contraſt, in order that we might render manifeſt 
the abſolute and important truth, that the commer- 
cial impediments to Great-Britain in the laws of 
the United States are much leſs conſiderable, 
than thoſe in the acts of the Britiſh parliament are 
. 5 ä f | to 
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to the United States. Had this ſtatement been 
confined to the ifland of Great-Britain alone, on 
the one part, and our dominions at large, on the 

other, it would have been found, that our ob- 
ſtructions to Britiſh commerce are far leſs, than 
thoſe which Britain throws in the way of the 
commerce of the United States. But it is juſt 
and natural for us, in conſidering a national ſub- 
ject, to take into our eſtimation the whole of the 
territories of the Britiſh crown, and the whole 
population, trade, manufactures, and productions 
thereof; more efpecially as it is plain, that all 
conſiderations, relative to the American ſide, are 
extended to our whole territory, and all it's ap- 
purtenances and relative circumſtances. Should 
Great-Britain prove, that exceptions reſpecting 
colonies are as reaſonable on her part, as they 
are faſhionable, ſtill it remains to be counterba- 
lanced, that no ſuch exceptions are made by us; 
ſor we treat the veſſels, produce, and citizens of 
ne colonies, as we treat thoſe of Britain. If it be 
politic and right, that the parliament of Great- 
Britain ſhould exclude us from their colonial 
trade, then Great-Britain ought not to complain 
of any countervailing regulations, which may ex- 
clude her from ſome equivalent advantage in our 
trade: and lo in regard to any other country. 
Should it be proved, that all nations have inter- 
dicted their colonial trade to foreigners, it will 
be no leſs eaſy to ſhow, that the withholding of 
any kind of advantage from a foreign nation, by 

reaſon of the particular circumſtances of the re- 
ſtricting party, has always been deemed a juſti- 
fication for ſome correſponding reſtriction on the 
part of the country ſuffering. But it cannot be 
proved, that all nations prohibit the participation 
in their colonial trade to foreigners. The French, 
the Swedes, the Danes, and the Dutch govern 
| 'F themſelves 
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themſelves differently from Britain, and from 

one another. The interdicting rule is not univer- 
ſal. It cannot be rendered permanent, uniform, 
or preciſe. It muſt, therefore, be liable, like 
other commercial objects, to /egi/lative diſcretion 


and treaty, and muſt be involved in the general 


| 


it would be found 


queſtion of reciprocity. Were this not the caſe, 


the greateſt political abſurdities would be 1n- 
duced. Let it be ſuppoſed for a moment, that 
two European nations poſleſs tranſmarine colo- 

nies of equal value, and that one of them grants 
a perfect freedom of the trade of her colonies 
to the United States, while the other abſolutely 
refuſes that advantage to us. It will not be al- 
leged, that the latter of theſe nations has claims 
to a participation in the commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, equal to thoſe of the former. Fur- 
ther—the diflinion taken, with regard to colo- 
nies, does not apply to all the tranſmarine do- 
minions of the Britiſh crown. Canada, Nova 


Scotia, New-Brunſwick, Jamaica, and' a part of 


the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, for example; are 


. conquered countries, to whole commerce conſide- 
rations other than colonial apply. And were 


the idea of colonies ſtrictly adhered to, (viz. the 
eſtabliſhment of bodies of natives, who have 
emigrated from a ſtate, and ſettled in a new 
country, politically connected with the old one,) 
d. that ſeveral of the new ſtates 
of America are more truly colonies of the older 
ſtates, than ſeveral of the iſlands and pro- 
vinces, which bear the appellation, are colonies 
of Great-Britain. | 3 
As it has been an uniform opinion of Lor 
Sheffield and other perſons in England, that 
ſhip-building would be annihilated in the Unit- 
ed States, the preſent ſtate of that buſineſs, it 
is hoped, will deſtroy ſome material miſcalcula- 
| tions, 
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tions, and will, prove, that we do not labour un- 


der an inability to carry our own productions 


without the aid of any one foreign nation. If we 


have not yet encountered the expence of a navy, 


let it be remembered, that Pruſſia, which has 
many more private veſſels than Ruſſia, has acted 
the ſame part; although the empreſs of the latter 
country, with fewer merchant-ſhips than any ma- 
ritime power in Europe, and much fewer than the 
United States, has nevertheleſs a very. formida- 
ble navy. 8 | 0 
Nations, which at preſent enjoy any conſider- 
able portion of the American trade, muſt ſuſtain 
very unfavourable conſequences from the conti- 
nuance of impediments or burdens on our future 
intercourſe with their dominions. Our exports, 
being tranſported in our own ſhips and thoſe of 
any leſs unkind country, will advance the manu- 
factures and trade of a nation adjacent and rival 


to them; or, ſent to the colonies of more favour- 


able nations, will greatly increaſe the growth of 
interfering colonial productions. It is with the 
utmoſt difficulty, that any nation now accompliſhes 
_ ciremtous ſupplies of other European countries 
with our produce: and it has become our duty, to 


make foreign nations ſenſible of the diſadvantages of 


double freights and charges, under which they re- 
ceiue our productions; the loſs arifing from which 
falls in part upon our farmers, and in part upon 


their citizens, who are the conſumers. Aggra- 


vating impediments to our trade are now deeply 
and conſtantly wounding the manufacturers in 
Europe, who work up American raw materials, 
or who ſupply us with their fabrics. Duties on 
our iron, for example, reduced the price, and 

thus occaſioned it to be bought at home to ma- 
nufaQture : and fo of other native raw materials. 


The refuſal of cotton, and other raw articles, 
| 1 not 
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not of our growth, in any bottoms, from Ame- 
lica, makes them cheaper to our manufacturers; 
or to the exporters of them for the uſe of thoſe 
European manufacturers, whoſe laws will permit 
them to be received from us. Impediments in 
the way of our ſhipping, or heavy duties on mer- 
- thandize from us, occaſion the merchants, as be- 
fore obſerved in regard to our produce, to fend 
foreigu raw materials to countries, that will admit 
the veſſels and goods upon more eaſy terms. Na- 
tions, in this enlightened age, will more and more 
avail themſelves of the miſtakes, that obtain in the 
commercial regulations of their neighbours and 
rivals: and the errours of reftriions and duties, 
ſo far as they ſhall be really impolitic, will thus 
induce a certain and conſequent ſuffering, by 
thoſe who impoſe them on us. So, as one coun- 
try drives our veſſels and produce from her ports, 
others may be thereby induced to open their mar- 
kets to them. The currents of commerce, like 
thoſe of the rivers, will certainly be turned from 
that ſide, where obſtructions are created. 

The United States have been led to ſerious and 
beneficial reflection on their affairs, by the prevail- 
ing diſpoſition to reſtri their intercourſe with 
Europe, and the ſeverer regulations of ſeveral na- 
tions in regard to the commerce of their tranſma- 
rine dominions. They are prompted to decide, 
that the immenſe ſavings and the extenſive ad van- 
tages they can derive from manufactures, protect- 
ed by their own laws, render them no leſs worthy 
of a ſhare of their capital and induſtry, than com- 
merce. The importance of this object has been 
forced upon the minds of many by European re- 
ſtrictions: and a continuance of theſe reſtrictions 
will make converts of the whole nation, though 
gradually, yet infallibly. So weighty are the con- 

hderations relative to manufactures, in the opi- 
| | | nions 
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nions of many, that it begins to be ſeriouſly queſ- 
tioned, whether the employment of a ſhare of 20 
or 25,000 tons of veſlels in the Britiſh Weſt-India 
trade, and of leſs than half that quantity in the 
trade to their remaining colonies, ought to induce 
our conſent materially to keep down or diminiſh 
any falutary duties on foreign manufactures. The 
American impoſt is now very moderate, compar- 
ed with that of other nations ; unqueſtionably the 


| moſt ſo of any which Britiſh goods encounter in 


foreign countries. It does not exceed, on a me- 
dium, 8 or g per cent. Were it to be increaſed 
to 14, 20, 25, 28, and even 33 per cent, as in 
France, Spain, and Portugal; were prohibitions 
to be added on ſome articles, as in thoſe coun- 
tries, and on all articles, as in one or two others, 
with a judicious poſtponement of the time, for 
the ſtrongeſt regulations to take place ; what 
would be the conſequences, what the effects upon 
the tranſplanting of foreign capital and manufac- 
tures to the United States? It may be urged, that 
we ſhould be injured by ſuch prohibition, or even 
by the higher rates of duty above mentioned. So 
far as we did not get manufactures eſtabliſhed in 
the mean time, that might be the caſe; but the 
ſame might be obſerved, in regard to the commer- 
cial regulations of Great-Britain, ſome of which 
really injure her; and many of which deeply in- 
jure Ireland, the Weſt-Indies, and the remaining 
colonies. | 


If it be in the power of Great-Britain, to draw 
from other countries the articles, which ſhe ob- 
tains from us, of better quality, and upon lower 
terms, which is often aſſerted to be poſſible; it is 
not to be forgotten, that by ceaſing to receive any 
goods from the United States, the benefit of em- 
ploying her ſhips will be ſo far loſt. The articles 


rejected may be ſomewhat more difficult for us to 


ſell, 
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ſell, and therefore will be neceſſarily converted, 
in a greater degree than at preſent, into manu- 
factures; or they may go to ſupply other nations, 
who now purchaſe thoſe foreign articles which it 
is alleged Britain can procure with more advan- 
tage. Among the objections Great-Britain ought 
to have to this, the foreign connexions we ſhall be 
thereby led to form, and the cement it will give to 
old ones, will not be found the leaſt. But the al- 
ſertion really is not true. The furs and ſkins, the 
oak timber, oak boards, oak planks, ſtaves, pot- 
aſh, pearl-aſh, ginſeng, the ſame qualities of rice, 

e qualities of tobacco, the grain, in caſe of 
ſhort European crops, and ſome of the naval 
ſtores, cannot be obtained in quantity and quality 
from other countries. LS 
Me are not infrequently reminded, when the 
loſs of the American market and our conſumption 
of Britiſh manufactures are ſpoken of, that, not- 
withſtanding our former non-importation -agree- 
ments, and the interruptions of the war, the Bri- 
tiſh manufactories were more flouriſhing, than 
during the previous peace, when our demand was 
the greateſt. There appear to be ſome rcaſons, 

however, for doubting the truth of this aſſertion. 
Ihe tables in Anderſon's commerce, already men- 
tioned, ſtate the exports of the year 1774 at 
. 17,600, 447, and thoſe of 1781, at ,. 11,470, 388. 
This declenſion was regular, almoſt every year's 
exports being leſs than thoſe of the preceding. 
Theſe facts are the more remarkable, as the im- 

ports of Great-Britain in 1781 were greater than 
thoſe in 1776, or in any intermediate year; aud 
the prices of raw articles and proviſions exported, 
were higher. It is to be obſerved, alſo, that large 
exports for the Britiſh merchants and dealers, who 
fold extra ſupplies to their armies and navies in 
America, the Weſt and Eaſt-Indies, — 
"TH: | : : e. 3 
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&e., were made, for the uſe of the great number 
of officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, employed in 
thoſe places; The extra public purchaſes of 
clothing, tents, arms, cordage, ſail cloth, porter, 
and other manufactured articles, for their fea and 
land forces, muſt have been immenſe; when we 
reflect, that about L. 14, ooo, ooo per annum, on 
an average of the term of the war, was added to 
their debt, beſide the great ſums of money col- 
lected and paid within the year; and that the ſup- 
plies granted for 1181 exceed thoſe of 19174 by 
. 19,300,000, a larger ſum, by 100 per cent, 
than' Great-Britain uſually exported in manufac- 
tures prior to the late treaty of peace. The ex- 
penditures of ſuch a war muſt, indeed, occaſion 
the woollen, linen, leathern, and metal branches, 
and ſeveral others, to flouriſh exceedingly : but 
the conſequences, in regard to the increaſe of 
burdens on the people, and to the national proſ- 
perity, muſt be viewed in the moſt ſerious light. 
In the time of the war, too, foreign manufactures 
could be leſs eaſily introduced into their own 
markets; which left the demand for conſumption 
and importation to be ſupplied by their own peo- 
ple. It is to be obſerved further, that the eight 
years, which followed 1774, were thoſe in which 
machinery was firſt rendered conſiderably profit- 
able in Great-Britain. Before the American war, 
the cotton branch was very inconfiderable in that 
country ; but though it bal increaſed wonderfully 
fiuce the peace; it muſt have felt a very large ad- 
vancement, during the termin which our regular 
1mportations thence were cut off. Other branches 
were aided, during thoſe years, by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, manual fleight, and new pro- 
ceſles, ſo as to diminiſh the effects of the inter- 
ruption of the American demand. It is in the 
higheſt degree probable, that the loſs of our con- 
"op ſumption 
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ſell, and therefore will be neceſſarily converted, 
in a greater degree than at preſent, into manu- 
factures; or they may go to ſupply other nations, 
who now purchaſe thoſe foreign articles which it 
is alleged Britain can procure with more advan- 
tage. Among the objections Great-Britain ought 
to have to this, the foreign connexions we ſhall be 
thereby led to form, and the cement it will give to 
old ones, will not be found the leaſt. But the al- 
ſertion really is not true. The furs and ſkins, the 
oak timber, oak boards, oak planks, ſtaves, pot- 
aſh, pearl-aſh, ginſeng, the ſame qualities of rice, 
ſome qualities of tobacco, the grain, in caſe of 
ſhort European crops, and ſome of the naval 
ſtores, cannot be obtained in quantity and quality 
ier countries. EY” 

Mee are not infrequently reminded, when the 
loſs of the American market and our conſumption 
of Britiſh manufaQures are ſpoken of, that, not- 
withſtanding our former non-importation agree- 
ments, and the interruptions of the war, the Bri- 

tiſh manufactories were more flouriſhing, than 
during the previous peace, when our demand was 
the greateſt. There appear to be ſome rcaſons, 
however, for doubting the truth of this aſſertion. 
The tables in Anderſon's commerce, already men- 
tioned, ſtate the exports of the year 1774 at 
L. 1), 60%, 447, and thoſe of 1781, at f.. 1 1,470, 388. 
This declenſion was regular, almoſt every year's 
exports being leſs than thoſe of the preceding. 
Theſe facts are the more remarkable, as the im- 
ports of Great-Britain in 1781 were greater than 
thoſe in 1776, or in any intermediate year; aud 
the prices of raw articles and proviſions exported, 
were higher. It is to be obſerved, alſo, that large 
exports for the Britiſh merchants and dealers, who 
fold extra ſupplies to their armies and navies in 
America, the Weſt and Eaſt-Indies, Gibraltar, 
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| &e., were made, for the uſe of the great number 
of officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, employed in 
thoſe places: The extra public purchaſes 'of 
clothing, tents, arms, cordage, ſail cloth, porter, 
and other manufactured articles, for their fea and 
land forces, muſt have been immenſe; when we 
reflect, that about C. 14,000,000 per annum, on 
an average of the term of the war, was added to 
their debt, beſide the great ſums of money col- 
lected and paid within the year; and that the ſup- 
plies granted for 1781 exceed thoſe of 1774 by 

. 19,300,000, a larger ſum, by 100 per cent, 
than' Great-Britain uſually exported in manufac- 
tures prior to the late treaty of peace. The ex- 
penditures of ſuch a war muſt, indeed, occaſion 
the woollen, linen, leathern, and metal branches, 
and ſeveral others, to flouriſh exceedingly : but 
the conſequences, in regard to the increaſe of 
burdens on the people, and to the national proſ- 
perity, muſt be viewed in the moſt ſerious light. 
In the time of the war, too, foreign manufactures 
could be leſs eaſily introduced into their own 
markets; which left the demand for conſumption 
and importation to be ſupplied by their own peo- 
ple. It is ta be obſerved further, that the eight 
years, which followed 17754, were thoſe in which 
machinery was firſt rendered conſiderably profit- 
able in Great-Britain. Before the American war, 
the cotton branch was very inconſiderable in that 
country; but though it has increaſed wonderfully 
ſiuce the peace; it muſt have felt a very large ad- 


voancement, during the term in which our regular 


 Importations thence were cut off. Other branches 


were aided, during thoſe p_ by new pro 


tion of machinery, manual ſleight, an@new pro- 
ceſſes, ſo as to diminiſh the effects ofthe inter- 
ruption of the American demand. It is in the 
higheſt degree probable, that the loſs of our con- 
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ſumption would be ſenſibly felt at this time. In a 
ſeaſon of peace, the enormous extra demand for 
the uſe of their armies and navy does not exiſt. 
Ireland now menaces Great-Britain with the di- 
minution of her importations. Such extraordi- 
nary new inventions of mechanical and chemical 
aid are not to be expected again; and the United 
States might derive a very conſiderable degree of 
independency on Britiſh manufactures, by the 
adoption of labour-ſaving machines, the peculiar 
value of which, to them; they are beginning to 
perceive, in the cotton, flaxen, hempen, metal, 
and part of the woollen-and filken branches, to 
all of which raw materials they apply. The ca- 
pacities of the United States for cſtabliſhing theſe 
mills, and manufactures in general, will be exem- 
plified in the caſe of New-Jerſey, which, by a re- 
turn in 1784, is aſcertained to have had then 41 
fulling-mills, 8 furnaces, 79 forges, 366 ſaw-mills, 
508 griſt-mills, and 192 tan- yards; though her 
population appears to be about one part in twen- 
ty-one of that of the United States. Were the 
United Netherlands to ſeize a moment of uneaſi- 
neſs between us and Great-Britain, and were they 
to devote their ſhipping and immenſe private ca- 
pital ta the ſupply and promotion of machine ma- 
nufactures, they would prove dangerous rivals to 
England in all foreign markets: aud the ſame may 
be ſaid in regard to the efforts of other countries, 
if they were ſerfoully to underiake manufactures 
by labour-ſaving machinery. 7 
It may be fairly aſked, what country ſupports 
the navy of Great-Britain, in ſo great a degree as 
the United States, by the employment they give 
to her ſhips? The Ruſſian trade furniſhes cargoes 
for much leſs than 230, ooo tons, which is the ex- 
act quantity of Britiſh veſſels that cleared from 
theſe ſtates, in the year following Auguſt 1789. 
| The 
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The whole Baltic trade of Great-Britain, with all 
the countries of the various powers that lie within 
the Sound, important as it is to her, does not fill 
more. Her trade with Holland, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, does not altogether employ as many 
veſſels. Her whole fiſheries, American colonial 
trade, and Weſt-India trade, do not employ 
and load more “k. And how, it may be further 
aſked, are the United States requited, for thus 
ſtrengthening the acknowledged bulwark of Great- 
Britain, by annually giving a complete lading t 
the unequalled quantity of 230,000 tons of het 
private veſſels? The whole of the American vëſ- 
ſels, which have arrived in our ports, in the ſame 
year, from all the countries and places ſubjeſt to 
the Britiſh crown, amount to no more than 43, 580 
tons. Yet there are not wanting perſons, who 
will affirm, that the balance of favour is given to 
the United States: and, that Great-Britain is ſo 
far injured by our deportment, as to juſtify a re- 
taliation upon us ! „„ 
There are ſome conſiderations drawn from the 
ſtate of things in Europe, which ought to render 
the Britiſh commerce with the United States, and 
the conſumption of Brittſh manufactures by the 
citizens of this country, matters of greater impor- 
tance than formerly. The infuſion of republican 
qualities into the governments of that quarter of 
the world will be followed by the extenfion of 
trade, internal and external. The character of 
the merchant and manufacturer will be duly eſ- 
teemed; and large portions of dormant capital, 


and 


* It appears from a Britiſh ſtatement of their trade with all 
the world, and authentic documents publiſhed by Congreſs, 
that their veſſels, cleared out from the United States in 1991 
and 1792, were about equal in tonnage to all the Britiſh veflels 
cleared out of Great-Britain for Ruſſia, Denmark, and Now 
way, Sweden, Pruſſia, Poland, Hamburg, Bremen, and Ger- 
many in general. A. D. 1793. 
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and numerous claſſes of inactive men, will be 
turned by circumſtances to employments, which 
will have loſt their ancient imaginary diſrepute. 
The tendency of ſuch events, in regard to the 
ſupply of raw materials, and in nt to manu- 
factures which America now draws from Great- 
Britain, will not be difficult to diſcover. 

A reliance is ſometimes placed upon the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſouthern parts of the United States of 
America, in favour of ſuch regulations of com- 
merce, as would be agreeable to Great-Britain : 
that is, the eaſy and unincumbered admiſſion of 
her ſhips and manufactures into our ports. What- 
ever truth there may be in regard to ſome of theſe 
ſtates, it 18 known, they are far from unanimous 
on that ſubjeat. It may be queſtioned, too, whe- 
ther meaſures, which would create diſputes, and 
interrupt the Britiſh trade with America, would 
not be diſagreeable and inconvenieny to the mer- 
- chants and manufacturers of Great-Britain ; as 
was manifeſtly the caſe on the occaſion of the late 
difference with Ruſſia, Ports circumſtanced as 
Liverpool and Lancaſter, which have large con- 
cerns in ſhips, and comparatively little other 
trade but as carriers and ſhipholders, may be diſ- 
poſed to promote any meaſures, that will advance 
navigation, at the expenſe of general commerce, 
manufaQures, and agriculture : but the great ca- 
pitaliſts and merchants of London, Briſtol, Glaſ- 
gow, &c. and the manufacturers of Mancheſter, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Norwich, Yorkſhire, &c. 
will view with due ſeriouſneſs the probability of 
diverting our trade into other channels, and the 
deliberate and decided meaſures to promote Ame- 
rican manufactures, which the reſtraints upon our 
navigation and commerce may hereafter produce. 
The objections of thoſe parts of the ſouthern ſtates, 
which may be averſe to further impoſitions on 
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foreign merchandiſe, will be moderated by their 
conviction, that American manufacturers may be 
brought to conſume and work up their producti- 
ons at home, and to furniſh them in return, by 
not very ſlow degrees, with the ſupplies they now 
derive from abroad. 5 e 
At the time when this examination was com- 
menced, it was believed, from many ſymptoms, 
that the true ſtate of things in this country was lit- 
tle known or underſtood in Great-Britain. The 
prejudices —_— ariſing from ſo warm a conteſt 
as that of 1775; the diſorders which grew out of 
a lax and ill-digeſted government; and the er- 
rours incidental to an inexperienced country, ſud- 
denly elevated from a colony to an empire; all 
contributed to deceive and miſlead Great-Britain, 
in her eſtimation of the United States. The vo- 
lume of Lord Sheffield was ſuppoſed 'to increaſe 
the public miſconceptions. His work upon the 
Iriſh commerce in 1785 repreſented the American 
ſtates in the ſame unfavourable manner in ſeveral 
paſſages. Symptoms of errour in the opinions of 
other perſons, of reſpectable — in the Bri- 
tiſh community, were, unfortunately, obſervable. 
It appeared, therefore, to be a matter of great 
importance to both nations, that an attempt ſhould 
be made to point out paſt, and to correct exiſting 
miſtakes. While it has been defired in doing this, 
to excite no painful ſenſations in the minds of 
thoſe, who are connected with the intereſts of 
Great-Britain ; 1t has not been deemed neceſlary 
or fit to ſuppreſs any truths, becauſe they might 
prove unacceptable to perſons, if any ſuch there 
be, who may want magnanimity enough to receive 
them with moderation, and to examine them with 
candour. The facts adduced on this occaſion . 
are certainly not the more true, becauſe they have 
been aſſerted in this publication; or will it be = 
i a . med, 
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ried, that, coming from an American preſs, they 
ſhould be examined, on the other fide, carefully 
and thoroughly. Such an examination ſhould be 
deſired by the United States; for it was fincerely 
treated in the beginning as genuine policy in na- 
tions, to avoid ſhort lived deceptions, and rather 
to ſearch diligently for the ground of common in- 
tereſt, kwhich can never be aſcertained by miſre- 
preſentation, or by erroneous or diſingenuous in- 
veſtigation. If arrangements beneficial - to the 
two countries ean be effected, it muſt be through 
means very different from theſe. The minds of 
well intentioved and able men on both ſides ſhould 
be diſpaſſionately applied to the neceſſary inqui- 
ries and diſcuſhans ; the ſubje& ſhould be tho- 
roughly examined and underſtood; and frank 
admiſſions of the advantages derived by either na- 
tion from the other ought to be made. With the 
lights, which might be thus obtained, it would 
not be difficult to determine, whether the nature 
. of things in the United States and Great-Britain 
require or admit of a treaty of friendſhip or com- 
merce. | | 


SECTION iir 


4 SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE, 


CONCERNING THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
STATE OF AMERICAN DOMESTIC, OR HOUSE- 
HOLD MANUFACTURES. 


IN the paſſage of the obſervations, which 
forms the head of sECTION III, to which this note 
belongs, the writer predicts, that we ſhall give a 
preference to Britiſh manufactures; that we ſhall 
not manufadure for ourſelves; and that our 
demand for Britiſh goods will increaſe, in pro- 
. | | portion 
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prion to our population. The facts, in oppo- 


tion to theſe ideas, which relate to the ſup- 


plies drawn from foreign nations, have already 
been ſtated; as have moſt of thoſe which re- 
gard American manufactures, fabricated by thoſe 
who purſue them as a ſeparate occupation or calling. 
But Lord Sheffield does not appear to have fore- 
ſeen the preſent ſtate of our family or houſehold 
manufactures. 

The progreſs and preſent ſtate of this invalua- 
ble branch of the national induſtry exceed every 
idea, it is believed, that has been formed of it, 
either in this country, or in Europe. In all the 
ſtates inhabited almoſt entirely by white people, 
domeſtic manufaQtures are known to be very con- 
fiderable, yielding a conſiderable ſurplus for the 
uſe of the other parts of the union. But it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that in the ſtates where the black 
people are numerous, and eſpecially near the ſea- 


coaſts, where imported goods can be conſtantly 


and eafily obtained, little or no manufactures are 


made. The following abſtract from a minute 


ſtatement of the houſehold manufactures, in one 


neighbourhood, of twenty families, rich and 


poor, indiſcriminately taken; and in a part of 
Virginia, on a navigable river emptying into the 
Atlautic ocean, where the whites are to the blacks 
as one to two; will ſhew, that much more is 


probably made, than is generally believed to be 
the caſe. 3 | 


(1) 

Male and female houſe-keepers, — _ 20 

Jotal number of white and black perſons, — 301 

Fine table linen, ſheeting, ſkirting, &c. yards, — 1,907 
Negro clothing, blanketing, &c. yards, — 1,007 
Value of fine cloth, &c. per yard, — — eents 60 

Value of coarſe do. per do. — — 

Pairs of fine ſtockings, — — — 152 

Pairs of coarſe do. — — — 108 


Higheſt 
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Higheſt value made in one family — — dolls; 267 


Loweſt do. — — TR 214 
Total value of the manufactures of the 20 families, 1,670 

Families which did not manufacture, — — 5 
Term, — — — the year 1790. 


The following table, obtained in the like indiſ- 
criminate and impartial way, has alſo been exhi- 
bited from another county of the ſame ſtate, the 
ſituation of which is interiour. 


N (2) 

Families, rich and poor, — — — 20 
Vards of linen, — é — — 1,095 
Yards of woollen, — — — 344 
Yards of cotton, — — e $088 
Pairs of ſtockings, — — — 174 
Pairs of ſhoes made on the eſtates, — 237 
Total value, — — — dolls. 1,791 
Term, — _ _ — the year 1790. 


A perſon of reputation, who furniſhed the lat- 
ter ſtatement, accompanied it with an aſſurance, 
that it might be conſidered as a fair average of the 
family manufactures throughout the adjacent 
counties. 5 15 
Theſe papers have been obtained under cir- 
cumſtances, that juſtify a reliance on their truth, 
and are believed to be very little variant from the _ 
medium of the ſtate of Virginia. Though they 
cannot be made the baſis of a ſatisfactory eſtimate, 
the following brief one 1s hazarded merely to ſhow 
the reſult. In Virginia, excluſive of Kentucky, 
50, 825 families appear on the late cenſus. The 
loweſt of the above returns, 1, 67/0 dollars, is at 
the rate of 83; dollars to each family for home- 

made hofrery and cloths of wool, flax, hemp, and 

cotton, only. _ Two-thirds of this rate upon the 
Whole number of families, cutting off a third to 

make a moderate calculation, and omitting odd 

numbers, give the prodigious ſum of * 
| ollars 


E 


dollars for thoſe articles of mere domeſtic manu. 


facture, excluſively of the work of regular tan- 
ners, ſhoemakers, blackſmiths, weavers, and other 
tradeſmen in Virginia; and taking the United 
States at 3,900,000 perſons, would appear to jul- 
tify a computation of above 20,000,000 dollars for 
the whole. | . 
Through ſimilar means, but on the examinati- 
on of other perſons, in the counties of Accomack 
and Northampton, lying on the bay of Cheſapeak 
and the Atlantic ocean, it appears, that 315,000 
yards of flaxen cloth are made in a diſtri& con- 
taining 2, 729 families; alſo 45,000 yards of wool- 
len, 30,000 yards of cotton, and 45,000 yards of 
linen and woollen cloth, and a quantity-of coarſe 
ſtockings nearly equal to the demand. It is ad- 
ded, that all the ſhoes, and three-fourths of the 
clothing of that country, are made by the tradeſ- 
men, or within the families, who reſide in it. 
The raw materials, including the cotton, are the 
growth of their farm. 
Another communication through the ſame chan- 
nel ſtates the manufactures of iron to exceed all 
others in Virginia, which muſt be erroneous, if 


| houſehold manufactures as well as trades be taken 
into the calculation; and that the greater part of 


the farmers and planters tan the hides of the cat- 
tle they conſume. | | 

Two other communications from the ſame ſtate 
inform, that the families, in certain vicinities 
mentioned in them, make on a medium near 200 


yards each of cotton, woollen, and linen goods; 


and that five-ſixths of the ſhoes, cloth, and ſtock- 


ings, which are uſed in that country, are made in 
the houſehold way. Theſe two ſtatements con- 

template four. counties. | 
Similar information from the interiour parts of 
South-Carolina, though leſs ſtrong and 2 
| : has 
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has alſo been obtained, accompanied with a vari- 
ety of ſpecimens of ſubſtantial middling and coarſe 
cotton, woollen, and linen goods; of which it is 
ſtated, that the inhabitants of that country manu- 
facture, entirely in the family way, as much as 
they have occaſion for, „cotton, flax, aud hemp, 
being plentiful, and there being a conſiderable 
Hock of good ſheep ;” © that there is a great deal 
done in the houſehold way,” and © that the great- 
eſt exertions are made ;” „that they have been 
long in the habit of doing ſomething in family ma- 
nufactures, but have improved much in the laſt 
two years; and that the weaving is done by the 
females,” which leaves the induſtry of the males 
to be applied to agriculture. 5 
It is well eſtabliſhed, that fimilar habits prevail 
in the interiour country of Georgia; and in the 
midland and weſtern counties of North-Carolina, 
they are as attentive to domeftic manufactures as 
the people of Virginia. . | 
Such is the ſtate of domeſtic or houſehold ma- 
nufactures in the ſouthern ſtates, where abun- 
dance of very fertile and cheap lands,. and a large 
portion of black population, are ſuppoſed, in 
Europe, and even in our own country, to have 
prevented any conſiderable attention to that fru- 
gal and induftrious purſuit. 
Let us now turn to the northern ſcenes, where 
a more replete population, and a leſs productive 
foil, have led to the proſecution of many branches 
of manufactures as regular trades. EE 
The reſult of a careful inquiry, in every county 
of the: ſtate of Connecticut, has been uniform in- 
formation from twenty-four vicinities, that do- 
meſtic manufactures are carried to a very great 
extent. The articles, made in the family way, 
and by perſons engaged ordinarily in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, are- woollen and linen cloths in- 
1 W ! cluding 


„ 
cluding ſail- cloth; bed-ticks, ſome cotton goods, 
hofiery, nails, and ſpikes, ſome ſilk buttons, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribands and ſtuffs, ſewing filk, threads, 
fringe, and pot and pearl aſhes. It is obſerved, 
that there is ſcarcely a family in the ſtate of Con- 
neQicut, fo rich, or ſo poor, as not aſhduouſly 
to attend to domeſtic manufaQures ; that they are 
extending and improving very faſt in quantity, 
variety, and quality; and that conſiderable par- 
cels of houſehold hnens, &c., are tranſported out 
by land and exported by water, to the middle and 
ſouthern ſtates. Here then is a ſurplus of houſe- 
hold manufactures fold out of the ftate. It is an 
acknowledged fact, that New-England linens have 
aſſected the price and importation of that article 
from New-York to Georgia, The foregoing 
ſtatement is not intended to comprehend the 
manufactories of woollen cloths, hats, cotton 
goods, ſail- cloth, checked and plain linens, ſhoes 
and boots, bell metal buttons, wool and cotton 
cards, flaxſeed oil, ſoap, candles, nails, anchors, 
arxes, ſpades, ſhovels, cabinet work, carriages, 

ſaddles, books, &c., conducted as regular and ſe- 
parate trades by individuals, companies, and aſ- 
fociations, which are very conſiderable. 

An inquiry has alſo been made, by a perſon of 
| 11 in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, who al- 

eges, that the importations of foreign manufac- 
tures into that ſtate are leſs by one half, at this 
time, than they were twenty years ago; though 
there has been a prodigious increaſe of popula- 
tion, and though conſiderable quantities of home 
made articles are tranſported, by land and water, 
to other parts. This is aſcribed, in a very great 
degree, to the domeſtic manufactures, which are 
obſervable in the dreſſes and furniture of the 
people, and in the outward cargoes of the coaſt- 
ing and other trading veſſels. "The perſon, from 


- 
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whom this information was received, produced 
- documents to ſhow the magnitude of fome of the 
regular trades; among which were 10,000 dozen 
pair of cotton and wool cards, much the greater 
part of which are applied to domeſtic manufac- 
tures throughout the United States; 2,400 pieces 
of ſail-cloth per annum, at a ſingle manufaQory ; | 
100 tons of nails per annum, at the Taunton fac- 
tory alone; and 150,000 pair of ſtuff and filk 
' ſhoes in the ſingle town of Lynn, of which 20,355 
pair had been ſhipped by one family to the Phi- 
ladelphia market in a ſingle year, although the 
manufacturers of that city, in the ſame line, are 
very expert and numerous. ORE” 
Another informant has furniſhed a return, from 
which it appears, that in the laſt year thread and 
filk laces, and edgings, black _ white, amount- 
ing to 41,979 yards, were manufactured in the 
family way, and not in regular manufactories, in 
the town of Ipſwich in Maſlachuſetts, which con- 
tains, by the late cenſus, 4,562 men, women, 
and children. Pattern cards, containing thirty- 
fix ſpecimens of theſe hitherto unnoticed manu- 
factures, have been exhibited. This townſhip' 
comprehending a ſmall ſea-port, and conſequent- 
ly being open to foreign goods, and the freight 
of ſo compact an article as lace being very ſmall, 
it will be confidered as a curious fact, that this 
manufacture ſhould have grown up there to ſo 
great a height. It is added in the information, 
that lace is made in various parts of Maſſachuſetts, 
though no where in ſo great a degree. It is alſo 
underſtood to be a domeſtic manufacture in ſeveral 
parts of Connecticut. N 
The exiſtence and continual increaſe of domeſ- 
tic manufactures in Rhode-Iſland, and New- 
Hampſhire, are eſtabliſhed on fimilar authority: 
and the growth of regular trades is very great wo 
5 | | | tne 


E 
the former, in proportion to it's population. It 
is ſuppoſed to have: ſucceeded as well as any 
place, in it's attempts in the cotton branch, by 
labour-ſaving machines. The following parcels 
of goods were manufactured, in the family way, 
in the firſt nine months of 1791, in the town 
of Providence; though it is a ſea- port, and has a 
number of regular ſnops and manufactories, for 
making ſeveral of the ſame ſpecies of goods. 


* ; 


Linen d,, 25,265 yards. - 
„ Geiennn 88 0; 
Woollen do. — „ 2,365 do: 
Carpeting, „ 512 do. 
a Sidekisgss =: 4093 pairs. 
Gloves and mittens, - 859 do. 
Fringe, 2860 yards: 


Three millions of nails (by tale,) and 430,000 
yards of woollen cloth, were made, in 1790, in 
the town and vicinity of Providence. The in- 
duſtry of farmers and houſe-wives contributed 
materially to the manufacture of theſe articles. 

. The extent of the woollen branch of domeſtic 
manufactures in New-Hampſhire is evinced by 
the great number of it's fulling mills; for they 
have no conſiderable manufactory employed on 
that raw material. The ſame may be obſerved in 
regard to the general knowledge of the art of 
weaving, among the wives and daughters of the 
farmers in that ſtate. This fact is very frequent- 
ly obſervable throughout N wang nas and ſome 
other parts of the United States. The number 
of fulling mills in New-Jerſey, which has alrea- 
dy been ſtated to be forty-one, is a proof of it's 
domeſtic manufactures; as it has not any woollen 
manufactories. In the vicinity of the town of 
Reading, in Penuſylvania, are ten fulling mills, 

44 2 which 
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which induce the ſame concluſion there; and 
they are very numerous throughout the fltate. 


The export of flaxſeed is equal to that of for- 


mer times; the manufacture of oil conſames a 
far greater quantity than heretofore : wherefore a 4 
large growth of flax is to be inferred; and as we 
have very few linen manufactories, and the ex- 
portation of flax has ceaſed, a great domeſtic 
manufacture of linens muſt exift. The ſale of 

ſpinning-wheel irons, in one ſhop in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the courſe of the laſt year, has 
amounted to 1,500 ſets; which, though a ſmall 
fact, is ſtrongly indicative of the extent of do- 
meſtic manufactures, as ſpinning wheels are rare- 
ly, if ever, exported, or uſed in regular manu- 
factories. The quantity ſold is 29 per cent. 
greater than in any former year. Nail-making 
is frequently a houſehold buſinefs in New-Eng- 
land, a ſmall anvil being found no inconvent- 
ence in the corner of a farmer's chimney. Bad 
weather, hours of diſengagement from the occu- 
pattons of the farm, hn are thus ren- 
dered ſeaſons of fteady and profitable induſtry. 
Public eſtimates of the grain and fruit diſtille- 
ries of the United States have been made at 
3,500,000 gallons; much the greater part of which 
is made by farmers and planters. The importa- 
tion of cheeſe, from all countries, into the Unit- 
ed States, was only forty tons, in the year end- 
ing in Auguſt 1790: and we exported a much 
larger quantity in the ſame term, from which a 
great manufacture of that article in the dome- 
ſtie way, of courſe, is to be inferred. In ſhort, 
domeſtic manufactures are great, various, and 
almoſt univer/al in this country. 

The implements hitherto uſed in houſehold ma- 


___nufaQtures have been of the moſt ancient kinds. 


The art of dyeing has been advanced in * 
' EY little 
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üttle further, than what was communicated by a 
receipt as brief as thoſe in a book of culinary in- 
ſtructions; the colouring ingredients hate gene- 
rally been ſuch as nature handed to the thrifty 
houſe-wife. The operations, from the raw to the 
manufactured ſtate, have often been the ſimpleſt 


that can be conceived. Under circumſtances like 


theſe, it will not be too ſanguine to expect, that 
the diſſemination of uſeful inſtruction in the prac- 
tice of dyeing, in the nature of colours, and con- 
cerning other parts of the buſineſs; the introduc- 
tion of the new improvements in the preparing 
and ſpinning machinery, on a ſcale as convenient 
as the common weaving apparatus; and the ge- 
neral uſe of the flying ſhuttle, and the double 
loom ; may give a twofold value to this moſt pre- 


cious branch of the national ' induſtry, It will 


not be deemed one of the leaſt favourable cir- 
cumſtances, in the affairs of a country fo emi- 
nently capacitated for agriculture as the United 
States, that the proſperous courſe of that great 
employment of their citizens is accompanied with 


an aſſiduous proſecution of this economical do- 


meſtic occupation, by perſons of all ages and 


ſexes, in hours and ſeaſons, which cannot be em- 


ployed in agricultural labour, or in their ordinary 
family duties. x | 


8ECTION IX. 
AN ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


CONCERNING AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN 
GENERAL. = 


THE following repreſentations of the manufac- 
tures at preſent exiſting in the United States will 
tend to exhibit the ground of reliance, _—_— 
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they afford at this time; and preſent the moſt en- 


couraging aſſurances of their ſteady ne to 
Permanent eſtabliſhment. 


I. 


Tanned and FEE) Lathe dreſſed ſkins, with | 
and without the hair or fur, and manufadtures 
thereof, form one of the beſt eſtabliſhed and moſt 
important branches. The conſumption and ex- 
portation of the following articles, made wholly, 
or in part, of leather or ſkins, are great, and in 
ſeveral inſtances general; and the importation of 
them, excepting the articles of gloves and fur 
trimmings, is very inconſiderable. Rigging hides, 
parchment, ſhoes, boots, and ſlippers, common 
harneſs of all kinds, harneſs and leathern mate- 
rials for pleaſurable carriages, ſaddles and bridles, 
houſings, holſters, ſaddlebags, portmantuas, boot 
ſtraps, leathern and hair trunks, fire-buckets, mi- 
litary articles, ſuch as ſlings, belts, cartouch boxes, 
and ſcabbards, leathern breeches, and ſome velts 
and drawers, men's, youth's, and ſome women's 
gloves, fur muffs and tippets, linings and trim- 
mings of fur for women's and men's apparel, 
ſome chair bottoms, the coatings of wool and 
cotton cards, and the leathern materials of other 
manufacturing implements and utenſils; to which 
may be added glue, being an economical manu- 
facture from the otherwiſe uſeleſs parts of raw 
and dreſſed ſkins, and from old leathern articles, 


3 
Manufa@ures from hemp and flax form another 


very important and well eſtabliſhed branch. Theſe 
„ are 


. 
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are made as well in regular manufactories and 
workſhops, as in the houſehold way. Cables, 
cordage tarred and untarred, ſeines and nets of . 


various kinds, twine and pack-thread, fail cloth, 
tow cloth, white and checked ſhirtings, ſheetings, 
toweling, table linen, bed ticks, hoſiery, ſewing 
thread, and ſome thread lace, are the articles ma- 
nufaQured of theſe raw materials. Nearly the 
whole of the hemp and flax are now of native 
2 and as they are productions of every 

ate, the fabrics made of them are peculiarly in- 
tereſting. This circumſtance gives breadth and 
ſolidity to the foundation of the linen branch, 
and to all others to which it is common. | 


: III. 


Manufa@ure of iron form a very increaſing and 
uſeful branch. Under this head, the article of 


nails deſerves particular notice, being brought to 
the footing of a domeſtic manufacture in ſeveral 


of the ſtates. The other fabrics, made of this 
raw- material, are ſteel, ſheet iron, nail rods, 
wheel tire, hoops, weights, ſtoves, pots and other 
caſtings, ſcale beams, plough irons, hoes, and 
other farming utenſils, the iron and ſteel work 
for pleaſurable and working carriages, and for 
ſhip-building, anchors, houſehold utenſils of va- 
rious kinds, ſcrew preſſes, ſome ſaws and planes, 
axes and other utenſils for artizans and manu- 
facturers, and arms of various kinds. It is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that the manufacture of mi- 
litary articles has become inconſiderable during 
the exiſting peace. The abundance of mill ſeats, 
ore, and fuel, in the United States, a very ex- 
tenſive demand, and the heavy charges of im- 
portations, are among the circumſtances, which 
| 3 have 
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have given a reſpectable eſtabliſhment to the iron 
manufactories *. . . 


IV. 


Man fuctures of wool, and mixtures tiiereaf wit 
cotton and flax, form another branch of peculiar 
importance, from their being principally the pro- 
ductions of domeſtic induſtry, at times and ſea- 
ſons which can be ſpared from other occupations. 
Theſe are bro ad and narrow cloths, chiefly com- 
mon or coarſe, coatings, caſimers, ferges, flan- 
nels, hoſiery, ſome blankets, linſey wolſey, and 
negro cloth in very large quantities, coverlets and 
counterpanes, mens and boys hats, a few carpets, 
fringe, cord and taſſels. This raw material will 


— — 


The four preceding branches may be thrown 
into the firſt claſs, in regard to preſent importance, 
and are eſtabliſhed in a confiderable degree. They 
are increaſing rapidly, particularly the three firſt, 
from the fallacy of procuring very large quantities 
of the requiſite raw materials, the introduction of 
various new implements and machinery, and the 
abundance of fuel, lime, bark, and other articles 
employed in their manufacture. The latter is 
ſteadily progreſſive in quantity, and has improved 
rapidly within the laſt two years. 

v. 


* The Indian war, and the renewal of our militia ſyſtem, 
have greatly revived the manufacture of arms. A. D. 1793. 


L 
0 


Manufactures of cotton, and mixtures thereof 
with flax and hemp, as alſo with wool, conſtitute 
a growing and very promiſing branch. In ſeveral 
of the ſtates, manufaRories of this raw material 
have been commenced. Very conſiderable quan- 
tities of goods are made of it, in the houſchold 
way, and particularly in the ſouthern ſtates, of 
all of which it is a production. The articles uſu- 
ally made are corduroys, velverets, jeans, fuſ- 
tians, and plain and ſtriped cloths, for womens? 
uſe, hoſiery, thread, fringe, cord and taſſels, 
counterpanes 'and coverlets, candlewick, _ 
when mixed with wool, very large quantities of 
negro cloth. Connected with this branch is the 
bunt of callico printing, in which ſome promiſ. 
ing attempts have been made. 


VI. - 


Ships and boats, with their numerous and re- 
quiſite appurtenances, conſtitute a branch much 
leſs valuable in money than the preceding ; but 
conſidering how neceſſary they are to agriculture 
and manufactures, as well as to commerce and the 
fiſheries, they appear to be of primary import- 
ance. Theſe are conſtructed upon the moſt fa» 
vourable terms, and with great perfection. 


VII. 


Papers of all kinds form a very beneficial branch, 
of confiderable and increaſing extent. The ſpe- 
cies made are paper hangings, playing cards, 

paſteboards, 
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paſteboards, fullers or preſs papers, ſheathing 
and wrapping paper, writing and printing paper 
of various kinds and qualities, except the largeſt 
and moſt coſtly. Appurtenant to this branch is 
the very increaſing and highly uſeful buſineſs of 
book printing, From the abundance of mill ſeats, 
and the reſpeQable eſtabliſhment of the paper ma- 
nufactory in ſome of the ſtates, it is manifeſt, that 
a much more conſiderable ſaving or gain might 
be derived to the country, with the requiſite 
attention to the preſervation of the old and other- 
Wiſe uſeleſs materials. 


VII. 


| Sugars refined. in various degrees form a branch 
ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, as to require little atten- 
tion, but to the acquiſition of the raw material, 

IX. 

Cabinet wares and turnery, both of the ſimpleſt 
and moſt elegant kinds, are made in quantities 
commenſurate with the demand, as well of native 
as foreign materials. Connected with theſe in 
ſome degree is the manufacture of many kinds of 
muſical inſtruments, which has gained a footing 
within a few years, that promiſes an eſtabliſhment 
adequate to the occaſions of the United States. 
Other manufactures of wood are made in great 
quantities, ſuch as coopers wares, corn fans, and 
other implements of huſbandry, almoſt every ſpe- 
cies of mill work, and lately the moſt valuable 


and curious manufaQturing machinery in various 
branches. | | | 5 


X. 


1 


Wage . 
, i 


0 : 38 X. 
* « s 


4 ** 


including ſet work, and jewellery, are made in 
great variety and extent, The lateſt addition to 
this branch is the manufacturing of plated ware, 


which, however, is not yet conſiderable or eſta- 
bliſhed. 


7 


Mani factures of the mixed metals, and of lead 
and copper, have obtained various degrees of eſta- 
bliſhment. Thoſe of braſs are the moſt exten- 
Ave, and, combined with iron and wood, there 
is a conſiderable variety. Houſehold utenſils, 
technical and philoſophical inſtruments and ap- 

paratus, furniture and materials for houſes and 
carriages, and for the building and furniſhing of 
ſhips, a few barrels and ſome furniture of fire 
arms, are manufactured of braſs. Pewter and 
hard metal are very much confined to family uten- 
fils, diſtillers worms, printing types, and but- 
tons, The laſt article is made with great neatneſs 
and variety in a few ſhops. Lead is worked into 
ball, ſheets, and every form requiſite for the 
building and finiſhing of houſes and veſſels, and 
for the linings and coverings of wood, which is 
expoſed to water. Succeſsful attempts to manu- 


facture leaden ſhot of various ſizes, have been 
made. | | 


* 


Mares of the precious metals (gold and ſilver,) 


* 


Copper wares of various kinds, are made in the 


United States. Theſe are utenſils for diſtillers, 


ſugar refiners, brewers, and other manufacturers, 


znd for domeſtic and ſhip uſe, articles to be ap- 
plied in the building of veſſels, and, in ow 5 
I = 0 — 8 
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thoſe things which are requiſite to uſeful and ordi- 
| nary purpoſes. 5 

Tin wares, for military and all other uſeful pur- 
poſes, are well manufactured. e 


XII. 


Manufactures from fruits, grain, and ſeeds, are 
very conſiderable. Of the oy diſtilled ſpirus 
are the whole. Ofſuch liquors from apples, the 
quantity is large; of thoſe from peaches it is 
much leſs, but the quality, when the liquor is 
matured, is exquiſite ; both are increaſing. Of 
the manufactures from grain and ſeeds, excluſive 
of meal of all kinds and biſcuit, there is a greater 
value, Theſe are diſtilled ſpirits, malt liquors, 
ſtarch, hair powder, wafers, and oil. Theſe ar- 
ticles could be made in quantities commenſurate 
with the demand ; and the ſeveral branches are 
well underſtood, | 5 


„ 


' The manu ſacture of gunpowder has advanced 
with the greateſt rapidity to the point of defire, in 
regard both to quantity and quality. The ha- 
zards and expence of importation, the cheapneſs 
of charcoal, of the requiſite packages, and of 
mill ſeats and mill works, in the United States, 
are among the principal cauſes, which have pro- 
duced ſo accelerated a progreſs. . 


-Manufa@ures of 1 laſs, of earthen ware, and of 


Hoe, mixed with clay, are all in an infant ſtate. 
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From the quantity and variety of the materials, 
which muſt have been depoſited by nature in ſo 
extenſive a region as the United States; from the 
abundance of fuel which they contain; from the 
expenſe of importation, and loſs by fracture, 
which falls on glaſs and earthen wares; from the 
ſimplicity of many of theſe manufactures; and 
from the great conſumption of them; impreſſions 

of ſurpriſe at this ſtate of them, and a / per- 
ſuaſion, that they will receive the early attention 
of foreign or American capitaliſts, are at once 
produced. Coarſe tiles, and bricks of an excel- 
lent quality, potters wares, all in quantities be- 
yond the home conſumption, a few ordinary veſ- 
ſels and utenſils of ſtone mixed with clay, ſome 
muſtard and ſnuff bottles, a few flaſks or flag- 
gons, a ſmall: quantity of ſheet glaſs and of veſ- 
ſels for family uſe, generally of the inferiour 
kinds, are all that are yet made. 


XV. 
Manufactures from the fat and bones of ſea and 


land animals form a claſs of conſiderable import- 
ance. Theſe are the ſeveral kinds of oil, ſoap, 


ſpermaceti and tallow candles, articles made of 


whalebone, ſal ammoniac, and volatile ſalt. 
— © ——— 


In addition to the above branches or claſſes, 


there are manufactured, beſides the quantities re- 


2 for the home demand, a confiderable value 
or exportation, of the following miſcellaneous 
articles: pot aſhes and pearl aſhes, chewing and 


ſmoking tobacco, ſnuff, cheeſe, working and 
pleaſureable 


[ at } | 
pleaſureable carriages, Windſor and varniſhed 
chairs, oil of turpentine and roſin, wool and cot- 
ton cards, and other implements and utenſils for 
manufacturing; and a large value for home con- 
ſumption of fur hats, bruſhes for domeſtic and 
technical purpoſes, whips and canes, manufac- 
tures of horn, mill ſtones and hewn ſtone, lamp- 
black, ochres and other painters colours, ſome 
galenical and chemical preparations, clocks and 


watches, wearing apparel, aud a few manufactures 
of ſilk. | 


[Payin 
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[PAPER A.] | 

Schedule of the whole number of Perſons within the ſeveral Diſ- 
tris of the United States; according to an a © providing for 


the enumeration of the Inhabitants of the U nited States,” baſed 
March the ft, 2 


2 7 i 
9 | |2 |. | 
* 3 — 2 Wo 
2 2 8 2 ; ES 
8.5 | 8 2 2 5 | 
Q a , 8 v © As : : 
** 35 2 
PISTRICTS. EFA E S | Z |Slaves. | TOTAL. 
S388 .: 13.0 = 
28 35 53 | 3 
UE ©O| vo ov 2 2 
E 23438342 
i e 
e 8 
* Vermont - = 22,439 22,328 40, 505 252 10 755570 
New-Hampſhire -] 36, 86 34, 8510 70, 160 630 158] 141,885 
Maine 4 24, 384] 24,747 46, 870 538 | none. 78727 
Maſſachuſetts 4 95,453 87, 289/190, 582 5,463 | none. | 378,787 
Rhode-lſland «| 16,019 12279 32,052] 3,407 943] 68,825 
ConneRicut - <| 60,523] 54,403 17,448 2,308 | 2,764, 237,946 
New-York 33, 700 78,122 152, 320 4,654 | 21, 324] 340, 120 
New-erſey - 45,251 41, 4160 83, 287 2 11,453] 184, 169 
Pennſylvania— 110, 788,106, 948 206,363] 6,537 3737 434,373 
Delaware. - - 11,783 12, 143 22, 384 3,899 | 8,887] 59,096 
Maryland - — 55,915 51,239½101, 395 8,043 103,036; 319,728 
Virginia = — 110,936 116, 13 5½ 15, 046 12,866 292,627 747,610 
Kentucky - - J 15,15 17,057 28,922| 114 12, 4300 73,677 
North-Carolina ] 69, 9880 77, 506140, 7100 4,975 100, 572 393,751 
South- Carolina 225 
_ Georgia - J 13,103] 14, a4 25,7390 328 | 29,264 _$2,548 
8 3 . 
z3 [8 [3 | Z 
8.2 - 8 „ 
28 | . 
E g 228 EE B | Slaves. | TOTAL. 
2588 | Yo | 2x | & | 
2 5 E Ss 38 S 
JN BY — oe 
2 2 28 8 > > L < | 
Kaz $13 | 
—— 5 8 — — — 
S. W. Territory 6,271) m_ 15,365 96+] 3:417 | 35,691 
N. W. Territory 1 ' 


Truly ſtated from the original returns depoſited in the office of the Secretary 


of State. 


[October 24, 1791. 


TH. 


EFFERSON. 


* 'This return was not ſigned by the marſhal, but was encloſed and referred 
to in a letter written and ſigned by him. 

+ The population of the north weſtern government is ſuppoſed to be a few 
thouſands, excluſively of the military. (Note by Editor.) ; 
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[Payer B.] 5 


Abffra# of the Exports of the United States, from the commence- 
ment of the cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral flates, which <vas at dif- 
ferent times in Auguſt, 1789, to the goth day of September, 1790. 


N 
EXPORTED. 
| Quantity. Falue. 
ASHES, pot, 7.080 tons, dolls. 661,634 
Aſbes, pearl, 1.548 do. 177459. 5Þ 
Apples, | 5,898 barrels, 6,318 
Boats, 8 | 372 
Bombſhells, 10 tons, 100 
Bricks, 870, 5 50 4.617. 50 
Beer and porter, 472 calls, 4.612 
Brandy, | "97 a 3,016 
Cordials, 236 boxes, 637 
Cordage, | X $4739 
Carriages, 220 28,017 
Candles, tallow, 149,680 lbs. 14,876. 
| — wax, e 2,464 
—— myrtle, 249 do. _ $2 
Cider, 442 barrels, | 849 
Cotton, : 2,027 © bales, 58,408 
Coffee, 254752 lbs. 45,753 
Chocolate, 29,882 do. 34537 
Cocoa, 10, 632 . da. 950 
Caſſia and cinnamon, 9, 392 do. 9,715 
Deer ſkins. 33,009. 
Duck, American, 77 H ES | 
-, Ruſſia, 220 do. 2,200 . 
Earthen and glaſs ware, „ 1,990 
Effence of ſpruce, 115 boxes, . 600 
Flazſeed, . 40,019 . caſks, 236,072 
3 21,970 lbs. 1,468 
Furs, e | 60,515 
Furwture, T0 415: - 
—_ mL Fiſhery. 


# . 


Caſks, 
Scantling, 


[an 


Nerv. | 
Fish, dried, 378,721 
ickled, 36, 840 
| [ Oil, r 15,765 
12, ſpermaceti, 5.431 
Candles, do. 70, 397 
L Whalebone. 121,281 
"Grain. „ 
TBuckwheat, 7,562 
Corn, 2,102,137 
Oats, _ - 98,842 
| Rye, 21,765 
Wheat. 1,124, 458 
Ginſeng, 813 
Gunpouder, 5,800 
Gin, 18,025 
Grindſtones, 203 
Hairpowder, 12, 534 
Hats, 668 
Hay, 2,126 
Horns, 6 
Ironmongery, 
Iron, pig, 3.555 
—— bar, 200 
Indigo. 612,119 
Live flock. 
Horned cattle, 55406 
Horſes, 8,628 
Mules, 237 
Sheep, 10,058 
Hogs, 5,304 
Poultry. 3.704 
Lumber. 
\ Staves & heading, 36,402,301 
Shingles, 67,331,115 
| Shook hogſheads, 52,558 
J Hoops, 1,908,310 ' 
| Boards, 46,747,730 
4 Handſpikes, 2,361 


2,423 


_ 8,719,638 


Lumber difft. kinds, 


Timber, do. 
Leather, 
Logwood, 

Li um vie, 


22,698 
264 
176 


R 


buſhels, 
do. 


doz. 


dos. 


feet, 
do. 
do. * 
Ibs. 
tons, 


do. 


Ii 


quintals, 
barrels, 
do. 

do. 
Ibs. 
do. 


dolls. 
828,531 
113,165 
124, 908 
79,542 
27,724 
20,417 


N 2,572 ay 
1,083,583 


20,900 
13,181 


1, 398, 998 


47.024 
861 
16,989 
450 


1,689 


1,392 
12,851 
1,092 


7.878 


91,379 
16,723 


$31,379 


339,516 
8,846 
17,039 
14,487 


6,263 - 


463,229 
120, 151 
32,002 
19,5 98 
260, 213 
1,505 
3,097 


. 95,308 
I28,503 


139,328 


55302 


3 9 11 
2,760 


Load | 
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Lead and ſhot, 


— 


1 


6 
Mahogany, | 
Medicines and drugs, 
1 ; | 
Olaltes, 15, 
Muſkets, , — | 
Nankeens, 11 
Oil, linſeed. 119 
Proviſion. 5 
* Flour, 724,623 
Bread, 75,067 
Meal, 99.973 
Peas and beans, $38,752 
Beef, 44,662 
Pork, © - 24,462 
Hams and bacon, 253,555 
< Butter, - 8,379 
Cheeſe, I 44,7 34 
Potatoes, 57318 
Tongues, 041 
Onions, vegetables, 
Hogs lard, 6,35 5 
Honey, 165 
(Oiſters, pickled 272 
Pimento, 715 
Pepper, 6,100 
Paper, | 169 
Paint, 4,650 
Pitch, 8,175 
Raw hides, 230 
Raw ſilk, 77 
Reſin, 361 
Rice, 100,845 
Rum, American, 370,331 
, Weſt-India, 12,623 
Raiſins, | 213 
Salt, 31,935 
Sa 20, 2,319 
oap, _ 597 
Snuff, : 15,350 
Seeds and roots, 
Shoes and boots, 5,802 
Sadlery, 5 
Starch, | 
Sugar, . loaf, I 6,42 9 


tons, 


gallons, 


bales, 


barrels, 


barrels, 


do. 

do. 
buſh. 
barrels, 
do 


* 


firkins, 
lbs. 
barrels, 


do. 


firkins, 


_ 

egs, 
3 
lbs. 
reams, 
lbs. 
barrels, 


bbs. 
barrels, 
tierces, 


galls. 


do. 


caſks, 
buſhels, 
Ibs. 
boxes, 


Ibs. 


pairs, 


15. 


| 4.591, 293 


209,674 


302, 694 


25.746 
279,551 
208,099 

19,728 
48,387 
8,830 
6,009 
1,598 
22,936 
31,475 
990 
272 
4,928 
1,440 
381 
963 
17,488 
485 
489 
778 
1,753,796 
135,403 
5,795 
1,205 
8,236 
455 
3.967 
5,609 
2,135 
54741 
5,541 
1,125 
3,432 


Sugar, 


Zu ar, brown, 
Saft 5 | 


afras, 


Steel, 


Stones, ſawed, 
Tallow, 


Tobacco, 
Tea, 
8 


Turpentine, 


Tow cloth, 


Vinegar, 
Wines, 
Wax, 
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33,358 
49,504 
163 
170 


Ibs, i 
do. 5 
bundles, 


Ibs. 
hhds. 


cheſts, 


barrels, 


00 


do. 
pieces, 
caſks, 


2 


To the North-Weſt coaſt of America, 
Amount of ſeveral returns received 


| fince the 15th February 1791. 


deficient. 


Total, *20,41 5,966,84 


R 2 


dolls. 


2,237 
555 
978 
550 


20,722 
4,349,567 


121,582 


126,116 


72,541 
1,032 5 


1274 


106 
83.249 


37.597 


20,194,794 4 


10,362 


210,810,84 


rterly returns, from ſeveral ſmall diſtricts, are 
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A Summary of the value and deſtination of the Exports of the United 


4 


To the dominions of "Tg — 
To the dominions of Great - Britain, 
To the dominions of Spain, ads 
To the dominions of Portugal, — 
To the ominions of the United Netherlan 
To the inions of Denmark, — 
To the dominions of Sweden, 
To Flanders, — — — 
To Germany, — — — 
To the Mediterranean, — 


Intent 


To the African iſlands and coaſt of itte. 


To the Eaſt-Indies, — 
To the North-Weſt coaſt of 4 


— _ to the . * 


Dollars. 


4.698, 73548 
9.363.416.47 287095 


2,005, 90%. 
1,283,462 
1,963,880. 9 


| | 224415150 


47.240 
14.298 
487,787.14 
41,298 
139,984 
135,181 
10,392 | 


Dollars, | 20,41 5,966.84. 


bf iddialag 6s the Fore oing, a conſiderable number of ck- | 
have been exported from the United States, the value of 
— ich, being omitted in the returns from the cuon-houſts, 


could not be introduced into this abſtract. 


Treaſury rtment, 
= Feb. 18.7 roomy 


TENCH COXE, Alan, e 5: 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Reflections on the State of the American. union in 
$04.7 e OS ar M,DCC,XCI. 


Tux apparent proſperity of the United States, 
in the beginning of the year 1792, was attended 
with ſerious doubts in the minds of many reſpec. 
table citizens, about particular matters, ſome of 
which are always of importance to the happineſs 
of a people, and others of which are conſidered 
as peculiarly intereſting to this country. A con- 
ciſe examination into the general ſtate of the union 
appeared to promiſe ſatisfactory explanations of 
many of theſe doubts. The reflections, which 
enter into the compoſition of this chapter, were 
ſincerely intended to anſwer that defirable end. 
They may contain ſome errours of fact, and more 
of opinion and judgment. Yet as there are com- 
prized in them many truths, drawn from ſources, 
which cannot be materially erroneous, and as the 
opinions have been. atteſted in ſome degree by 
ſubſequent experience and reflection, it is pre- 
ſumed, that a re- publication of them may tend to 
inform at leaſt the foreign world. It is certain, 
that we do not exhibit any obvious ſymptoms of 
a wrong balance of trade, that the expediency of 
manufactures is riſing in the eſtimation of the 
cultivators, that our exports and ſhip-· building are 
inereaſing, that the property of emigrators con- 
tributes to ſwell and fully to counter- balance any 
apparent exceſs of our imports, that our aggregate 
revenue continues to exceed the eſtimates, that 
every good plan requiring capital, whichis ſet on 
foot, derives it quickly from the confidence of 
. our 


our monied citizens or from foreigners, and, in 
ſhort, that the United States are in reality the 
comfortable original, which is depifted in the 
following ſection. n | 


| Reflection on the State of the Union. 


Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus Imperti; ſi non his utere mecum. 


„ t 


DISPASSIONATE inquiries concerning the 
public intereſts are attended with ſalutary effects, 
in every time, and in every nation. In a coun- 
try like that which we inhabit, ſuch examinations 
are unuſually intereſting, and may be rendered, 
it is believed, peculiarly beneficial. | 
To create the diſpoſition requiſite to the pro- 
per acceptation of ſuch diſquiſitions, it is neceſſa- 
ry to call to the public mind the variant charac- 
ters of the ſeveral ſtates, when they were provin- 
ces of a more extended empire, the cauſes which 
produced that difference of character, the means 
which were deviſed to increaſe and perpetuate 
that variation, and the ends to which thoſe cha- 
raQteriſhc differences were intended to be inſtru- 

mental. Reflections, duly ſerious, upon theſe 
circumſtances, will remind the people of the fe- 
veral ſtates, that they are naturally friends, whoſe 
amity and union have been too often viewed with 
Jealouſy by rival eyes. They will perccive the. 

wiſdom, and the high duty, of cultivating a ſpirit _ 
of mutual allowance and conceſſion ; and a care- 
ful examination of their actual ſituation will con- 
vince them, that greater bleſſings will reſult from 
a perfect underſtanding, and ſedulous cultivation 
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of their intereſts. at home, than from almoſt an 
arrangements, which the conceptions of foreign 
nations will probably lead them to propoſe, or 
adopt. | E NAS 

The conſideration of our preſent ſituation, and 
of ſome intereſting circumſtances which have 
grown out of it, are the object of this inveſtigati- 
on; in which the benefits to be derived from a li- 
beral intercourſe with foreign nations will not be 
undervalued. As no apology is neceſſary for 
ſuch an endeavour, a miſcellaneous inquiry into 
ſeveral matters, which are always deeply intereſt- 
ing to nations, and into others which have reſult- 
ed from our public operations, will be proſecuted 
without further introduction. 5 = 


CONCERNING THE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


It has been apprehended by perſons of obſerva- 
tion at home, and the idea has prevailed in the 
councils of a foreign nation“, that the exports of 

| | | the 


* See the report of a committee of the Lords of the Britiſh 
 privy-council, publiſhed in the gazettes (of March) in Charleſ- 
town, South-Carolina, —American grain has progreſſively ad- 
vanced by equable and conſiderable fleps, in the laſt fifty years. 
The cauſes of this riſe are the increaſe of ſhipping, particular- 
ly American; the introduction of foreign ſhipping; the in- 
creaſe of manufacturers in Europe and America; the increaſe 
ol mills, particularly in America; the increaſe of diſtillation 
and brewing in America ; the accumulation of mercantile capi- 
tal in America; the increaſe of commerce among all nations; 
the fulneſs of population in the European ſtates, which former- 
ly exported grain; and the increaſe of the circulating medium 
of the world by mines, banks, and bills of exchange. In 1737, 
wheat was ſold for one-third of a dollar in the principal grain 
orts of the United States: in 1771, 1972, 1773, and 1774, 
it ſold on a medium for near three quarters of a dollar; and in 


the years 1792, 1793, and 1794, it has ſold on a medium fot 
more than a dollar. | | . 


* 


the United States for the year preceding Odtcher 


*. 4 


1790 were greater in value than could be eh 


again, by reaſon of the prices for grain, :w 

were conſequent to the ſcarcity in France. Tbe 
exports of the ſubſequent. year will aid us in exa- 
mining this opinion, which attracts the more at- 
tention, becauſe it is ſometimes ſuggeſted, that 
agriculture and trade. have been injured by the 
meaſures of the genera] government in regard ta 
the public debt. The firſt return of exports, on 
which this conjecture was founded, includes a 
term of thirteen months and a half, and amounts 
to 20, 413, 966 dollars. From this aggregate value 
a ninth part is to be deducted, to equalize it with 
one year's exportation, which reduces the ſum to 
18,147,526 dollars. It is very well known, that 
the prices of our produce through the year lately 
returned, which ended with September 1791, 
had fallen to their antecedent rates; and it will be 
perceived on a compariſon, that our exports ex- 
geeded in their aggregate value thoſe of the for- 
mer year. The laſt return, excluſively of two 
quarters of Charleſtown, was 


1 | dollars 11,571,551 
© Thoſe two quarters, at the rate 5 
of the correſponding term in the © 
preceding year, would be about 702,000 


| | dollars 18,271,551 


There remains not, therefore, the leaſt cauſe to 
doubt, that our total exportations were eighteen 
millions and a quarter, and conſequently more 
than in the antecedent year. It is to be obſerved, 

1. 1 - too, 
The exports of the year ending on the zoth September 
1992 are 22,000,000 dollars. See return thereof in chapter 
18. Thoſe of the following year exceeded 26,000,000, | 


([ 3 
too, that the high prices, which were current 
through the time of the firſt return, muſt have 
produced an exportation of all the grain that 
could be carried to market, and none of the old 
erop could have been left, as uſual, to ſell with 
the new. The obvious effect of this muſt have 
been an unuſual 'deduQion from the exports in 
the following year. The valuation of the exports 
of theſe ſtates immediately before the revolution 
is not preciſely aſcertained : but the whole expor- 
tations from North America, including the re- 
maining colonies, and Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
and the Bahamas, were computed to have been 
15,280,000 dollars in 1971. In theſe were com: 
priſed the ſhipments between thoſe iſlands and 
the main, and from province to province; as 
every veſſel, which eg from one American 
port to another, was obliged to clear out her cargo, 
as if deſtined for a foreign country, It will ap- 
pear to be ſafe, to ſubtract for the difference pro- 
duced by theſe two circumſtances one half of the 
former exports; when it is remembered, that 
nearly two-thirds of the quantity of tonnage en- 
gaged in the intercourſe with foreign nations, is 
probably employed in that between the various 
parts of the preſent union; and that the Britiſh 
Newfoundland fiſnery alone was eſtimated at more 
than 2,200,000 dollars in 1775. The increaſe of 
the tonnage employed in the foreign trade affords 

another proof of the increment of our exports. 
About 330,000 tons were laden in the preſent 
United States in the year 17yo, part of which 
were deſtined for ports now within the union. 
About 600,000 tons have been loaded in each of 
the two laſt years for foreign ports, though our 
exports, being in a much greater degree manu- 
fFactured, are now contained in a ſmaller propor- 

tionate compals: and boards, DOR: 
| „ „„ are ok e 1c ehen 
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which are our nioſt bulky commodities, have not 
increaſed in half the ratio of the tonnage em- 
ployed. 

An addition may be made alſo to the amount | 
| of the return for the increaſed ſupplies in proviſi- 
on, cordage, and other materials, for the uſe and 
outfit of foreign ſhips, both of war and trade. 
Since the prices of ſalt proviſions: have been re- 
duced below thoſe of Ireland, and many articles 
applicable to the uſe of ſhips have been manufac- 
; tured here, this item has become very confidera- 

ble; and ſo far as the articles are fold to foreign- 
ers, they are eſſentially exports. 

Under-this head, the increaſed number of ſhi ps 
ſold to foreign nations may be fairly mentioned ; 
aud though much has been ſaid of the number for- 
merly diſpoſed of abroad, it is not doubted, that 
a greater value was ſold in that way in the time of 


the laſt return. Of this fact ſome further illuſt ra- 


tion will probably be given in the ſequel. It will 
be ſufficient to obſerve here, that the whole quan- 
tity of tonnage built, and native veſſels repaired, 
during the laſt year, exceeds in value one million 
of dollars, 

The entarged conſumption made Wa our 
country by foreign perſons of every deſcription, 
who are certainly much more numerous than they 
formerly were, is as profitable to the country, as 
the ſame value in exports would have been. This 
item will appear to be very conſiderable, when the 
expenditures of foreigu miniſters, conſuls, tran- 
fient and reſident foreiguers, fleets and ſeamen, 
are called to mind. 

The export trade of the United States, and the 
great increaſe of home conſumption, have placed 
the American producers in general on a very ad- 
yantageous footing. The competition, which ex- 
ilte i in our markets, en the purchaſers for the 

| account 
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account of foreigners of various nations, for our 
own merchants, for the great conſumption in the 
ſea- ports and the parts adjacent to the coaſts; and. 
for the uſe of the manufacturers, together with the 
occaſional ſhipments made on their own accounts 
by the ſouthern planters, by the millers of the 
middle ſtates, and by the owners of the eaſtern 
fiſhing veſſels, afford the cultivators and fiſher- 
men ſo many alternatives, that they can always 
obtain the beſt prices which circumſtances will 
juſtify. In ſhort, theſe ſeveral demands, at once 
ſteady, extenſive, and various, efficiently ſup- 
port our agrieulture: and though peculiar enter- 
prize and , faculties in commerce and manufac- 
tures, the power of capital, and an intimate know- 
ledge of our trade and interiour ſyſtem, enable a 
particular nation to participate largely in the ex- 
ports of the United States, the remainder of the. 
world receives from us a very conſiderable value; 
and the variety of demand which the deſtination. : 
of our exports proves to exiſt, affords us certain 
relief from the conſequences of the commercial 
errours of any of thoſe countries, whole citizens 
are our conſumers. Whenever ſuch errours ſhall 
occur, or ſo far as they may have already taken. 
place, to diffuſe a knowledge of our reſources. 
among all nations, to inſpire them with.coufidence 
in our laws and modes of dealing, and to convert 
our commodities by manufactures into every. 
ſhape, where their occaſions and our own may 
require, will prove competent and cihcacious 
correfives. 1 hits | 
It is ſatisfaQory to obſerve the regular increaſe ' 
of manufactured goods in our returns of exported 
commodities. The number in each of the twa 
laſt years is upwards of one-third, in a liſt which 
amounts-to near three hundred articles. Hence 
we may infer, that % time is really arrived, when 
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forelgn trade is increaſed and enlivened by home mas 
pufafures. This idea, together with the domeſ- 


tic commerce produced by them, will be more 
| py e in another Pee | 


"CONCERNING | THE MANUFACTURES OF TUE 
1 UNITED: STATES: : 


| 5 conſidering this ſubject, it will be 3 
to adduce many arguments, to influence the 
—— nt of the eaſtern parts of the union. Many 
of our citizens near the ſea- coaſt of the middle 
ſtates are equally convinced of the beneficial ef- 
fects of manufactures. The cultivators in the 
ſouthern and weſtern country, and a reſpeQable 
proportion of our mercantile citizens, are appre- 
henfrve of injury to themſelves and to their coun- | 
try from the purſuit of this object. Theſe are two 
deſcriptions of perſons, whom it is in every view 
our duty to ſatisfy, if truth and reaſon will per- 
mit ; and it is principally fram a due attention to 
— that the ſubject is propoſed to be examined 
ere, 
An opinion has prevailed, that the fombern 
Mares will be ſacrificed to the eaſtern, and in ſome 
degree to the middle ſtates, by the plan of manu- 
factures. It is plain, however, that as the ſoil of 
the eaſtern ſtates is not equal to the production 
of a ſufficiency of proviſion and raw materials 
for their own uſe, they muſt refort to the middle 
and ſouthern ſtates for ſeveral raw materials; and 
for new ſupplies of proviſion. It is known, too, 
that ſome valuable articles for manufactures can 
be produced only in the ſouthern ſtates, ſuch as 
pony: en and 7 nee*; and. that tobacco: is 
„ | * almoſt 


pr Rice is the raw e for os Eaft-India Pirit W 
; and it, is neceſſary for a | peculiar quality of ſtarch uſed by the 
Ezropean manufaQurexs, 


1 


almoſt confined to them. The ſouthern ſtates 
and weſtern country will have conſiderable ad van- 
tages in the ſupport, which the home market of 
the manufacturers will give at all times, and eſ- 
pecially in time of war, when freights will be high, 
and ſhipping ſcarce, to their agricultural and 
landed productions. Even now, in profound 
peace, it is the caſe. Hemp was delivered in the 
ports of the middle ſtates from the lands of the 
ſouthern ſtates, at leſs than five cents per Ib. in 
1791. Nothing would have kept it up to that 
rate, but the rope and twine manufactories of the 
middle and eaſtern ſtates, and thoſe which are 
growing up among themſelves. The brewers of 
Philadelphia draw nearly as much of their barley 
from the Cheſapeak, as they derive from the lands 
of Pennſylvania. Theſe and other facts ſnow the 
beneficial beginning of things. The manufactu- 
rers of ſhips and cordage throughout the union 
procure from the ſouthern ſtates nearly all their 
tar, pitch, turpentine, oil of turpentine, and re- 
ſin. The ports of Philadelphia and New-York 
take three-fourths of their ſhip-timber from them, 
juſtly preferring veſſels of live oak and red cedar 
to all others. The owners of the coal-mines of 
Virginia enjoy the monopoly of all the ſupplies 
for the manufaQurers of the more northern ſtates, 
who live in the ſea- ports: a demand which is in- 
ereaſing rapidly. No lead mine of any conſe- 
quence is yet worked, except one near the ſupe- 
riour waters of James's river. The ſouthern ſtates - 


abound with iron, and have much more fuel of 


all kinds than the northern ſtates, and they have 
ſtreams for the moſt powerful water- works. Few 
or no very abundant depoſits of coal have been 

yet diſcovered further north or eaſt than the wa- 
ters of the Ohio and the Cheſapeak, even in in- 
ternal fituations: The iron manufactures of the 
es ot hmm 


v ©: + * 27 
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United States are already important in value, and 
immenſely ſo in point of utility, or rather of ge- 
ceſſity. Buildings, farms, manufactories, ſhip- 

ping, fiſheries, fleets, and armies, all demand 
them. In ſhort, the all- important landed intereſt 
would languiſh, and it's progreſs in proſperity 
would be retarded in the counties of the ſouthern 
ſtates, even near the ſea, if our preſent manufac- 
tures were to be aboliſhed, and all future eſtabliſh- 
ments of that kind were to be given up. But 
their inland and weſtern counties cannot flouriſh, 
unleſs manufadtures ſhall be promoted and introduced 
among them. In the counties of Pennſylvania be- 
yond the Allegany mountain are 63,600 inhabi- 
tants, and probably 10,000 of theſe are farmers. 
The 2woo/ of that country is yet very inconfidera- 
ble; it's furs are more abundant. From theſe 
two raw materials, no leſs than 10,140 wool hats, 
and 2,200 fur hats, are manufactured yearly in 
thirty-three hatters ſhops. Sail cloth, which, 
when manufactured, would be worth thirty cents 
per lb, could be made at Pittſburg, Winchefter 
in Virginia, Hillſborough, and Saliſbury in North- 
Carolina, Camden in South-Carolina, and Lewiſ- 
ville in Georgia, out of hemp, the value of which, 
there, does not exceed 4 or 5 cents. To bring a 
ton of hemp to the ſea-ports from thoſe towns, 
except Lewiſville, coſts from 35 to 40 per cent 
of it's value. To bring a ton weight of ſail cloth 
from the ſame places to the ſame port would not 
coſt above 6 or 8 per cent, and the manufacturers 
proviſion and fuel are attended with ſimilar fav- 
ings. Deduct for a moment the demand of fo- 
reign commerce from Alexandria and Wincheſter, 
and the latter would appear to be moſt vigorous 
and flouriſhing : becauſe it manufactures more, 
having not ſo high a market for it's proviſion and 
raw materials. Theſe obſervations apply with 
. 8 | | equal 
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equal force to che whole ſtate of Vermont, and 
to all our interiour counties... The nation that 
ſupplies us with hempen, flaxen, and iron manu- 
factures, takes immenſe quantities of hemp, flax, 
and iron from Ruſſia. Theſe Ruſſian raw mate- 
rials are purchaſed at the eaſtern extremity of the 
Baltic, are tranſported to another foreign coun- 
try and manufactured there, are brought hither, 
and hawled through bad roads, 50, 100, 200, and 
300 miles, into our moſt productive counties, 
which yield the requiſite raw materials. Theſe 
facts powerfully incite us to foſter manufactures 
of the ſame kinds, there and elſewhere. Till that 
{ſhall be the caſe, we ſhall continue to drag thoſe 
raw materials through the ſame bad roads, and 
ſhip them under charges of carting and freight 
equal to a third, an half, and two-thirds of their 
value, according to the diſtance. Neglecting and 
repelling the eſtabliſhment of manufadtures would 
occaſion immenſe deductions from the profit of 
our lands; and due. confideration, it is believed, 
would convince us, that the beſt intereſts, nay 
the neceſſities, of our landholders require the in- 
troduction of ſome kind of manufaQtory in als 
moſt every vicinity. | 
The countries ſouth of Pennſylvania are re- 
markably rich in foſſils. Coal, copper, iron; 
lead, and other minerals are found i in either Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North or South-Carolina, or 
Georgia, or all of them. Mineral appearances | 
occur every where. The promotion of manufac- 
tures is neceſſary to draw theſe forth; and as they 
have immenſe foreſts of wood, and the moſt pow- 
erful mill-ſtreams, there can be no doubt, that 
they will be brought into uſe, as ſoon as thoſe 
means ſhall be adopted. | 
The family manufactures of the middle and in- 
teriour counties of Virginia, North-Carolina, 2 
the 


7 
} 
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the interiour counties f Georgia, South-Caroh- 
na, and Maryland, are ſaid to be greater in va- 
lue, than the articles of foreign manufactures, 
wage thay uſe ; and were they univerfally awake 

he facility, profit, and national importance of 
mis mode of manufacturing, they might extend 


tit much further, without impeding their farming 


operations; while, at the ſame time, they would 
provide a new uſe for their agricultural produc - 
tions. 1 Toe 8 0 
A ſingle ſtate, Pennſylvania, has upwards of 
fifty paper mills, which work up materials of no 
value. The manufactures from thoſe mills are 
computed at two hundred and fifty thouſand dol- 
lars: the perſons employed in them do not exceed 
one hundred and fifty, or two hundred. That 
ſtate contains about one-ninth of the people of 
the United States, and it's contributions to the 
expenſes of the government and the intereſt of 
the public debt are conſequently about 400,000 
dollars. It's paper mills, : therefore, indemnify 
it for five-eights of it's quota! It appears to be 
the duty of government, to encourage the peo- 
8 in all the ſtates to do the ſame, eſpecially as 
it can be done by wafer-means, and not by men 
diverted from their farms. The ſouthern ſtates 
do not want a capacity * for this manufacture, 
which has acquired an eſtabliſhment in Maryland, 
and has appeared as far to the ſouthward as North- 
Carolina. „ 
It may be ſafely affirmed, that the manufactures 
of leather in the United: States exceed in value 
all our annual burdens, We import few or no 
"ſhoes. In each of the laſt two years we have 
1 EA Ip | | od procured | 


They wear cotton and linen more than the northern ftates, 

Whoſe climate requires more weollens. Out of the rags of the 
former paper is made. Out of woollen rags it has not yet 
been found practicable. | 
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procured from abroad no more than 70,000 pair 


of ſhoes and boots for 4,000,000 of people. If 
we uſe only one pair and a half per annum per 
perſon, at ſeventy- five cents, they will amount to 
4,500,000 dollars, which exceeds every demand 
of the general and-ſtate governments“. The 
hides, ins bark, lime, thread, briſtles, and 
wax, nay, the very heel-pegs, are all drawn from 


our lauds and farms. RecolleRing this, and ſi-. 


milar facts, we cannot queſtion the unlity of 
even handicraft manufactures to the farmers, plan- 
ters, and landed intereſt. If the manufacture of 
ſhoes iu this country were aboliſhed, our annual 
debt io foreign countries would be increaſed to 
an amount equal to all our public contributions. 
Similar obſervations might be made on ſeveral 
other articles, and to a much greater extent on 
linen, cotton, and woollen ſabrics. Cattle thrive 
with little attention in the mild winters of the 
ſouth. Thar region being more woody, it has a 
greater quantity of bark than moſt of the other 
ſtates. = . 5 „ 
The manufaQures of wool in Great-Britain 
have been ſtated by her miniſters at {.16,800,000 


ſterling: and the ſimple manufactures of liquors 


in that country are ſaid to conſume twenty-five 
millions of buſhels of grain. Were there no 
other proofs, we could not doubt the importance 
of manufaQures to the agriculture of that coun- 


try. They nouriſh and ſupport it. We make up 


all our wool; our lands produce cotton with great 


facility; aud we manufacture liquors as eaſily as 
Britain, 'There is no doubt, that the latter branch 
already affords 10 our farmers an annual market 
for 1,500,000 buſhels of grain. This manufac- 

ture 


7 A. P. 1791-4. 


E 
ture is well underſtood and carried on in all the 
LS Me TEETER SS 
The objection, that manufactures take the peo- 
ple from agriculture, is not ſolid as elſewhere 
obſerved ; fince women, children, horſes, water, 
and fire, all work at manufactures, and perform 
four-fifths of the labour; and as many manufac- 
turers migrate to the United States, it may be 
fairly aſſerted, that the quantity of agricultural 
induſtry is increaſed by the impulſe and demand 
ariſing from manufaQures. It may be reaſonably 
aſked, whether a farmer do not raife he more cot- 
ton, flax, hemp, and wool, becauſe his wife and 
daughters ſpin and weave them, or becauſe a wa- 
ter-work ſpins for them? 1 . 4 
The employment of the new medium, the pub- 
he certificates which may be taken at {,.15,000,000 
ſterling in a country that formerly had not 
| * ſterling of medium, renders manu- 
actures neceſſary at this time. It may be ſaid, 
lands will employ it. But farms. ſold well at the 
time when /. 3, ooo, ooo ſterling were probably 
the utmoſt extent of our medium, and cannot 
therefore give employment to the additional 
twelve millions, though they might to a part of 
it. The firſt application of this capital is in- 
tended to be made to the manufaQuring of cot- 
ton, which is peculiar to the ſouthern ſtates. 
This is one method by which thoſe ſtates will 
be benefited by even that part of the public debt, 
which they do not own. On this important 
| point more will be ſaid hereafter. It merits the 
| moſt cloſe attention, and the moſt temperate con- 
| ſideration. PETS TS: KL TIRES OL 1H 
Moe money. is employed in manufactures, 
than in foreign commerce, becauſe the groſs va- 
lue of exported articles is much leſs than the 
groſs value of manufactured articles. This will 


i” 
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not be doubted, when it is remembered, that 
ſhoes alone amount to ſeveral millions of dollars. 
Theſe manufaQtures cannot therefore be deemed 
leſs important to the ſouthern landholders than 
foreign commerce; and thoſe proprietors will not 
be diſpoſed to neglect foreign commerce, or will 
they confider it as irrelative to their particular or 
local intereſts. | : 


S8 E {\C-T:1I DO N 11. 


| CONCERNING THE MANUFACTURES OF THE 
AT aps UNITED STATES. 1 


IN purſuing the conſideration af American 
manufactures as beneficial and neceſſary to the 
ſouthern ſtates, it will be uſeful to take a curſor 
view of the indications of attachment and diſ- 
poſition to them, which are diſcoverable in that 
quarter. i | 

Virginia appears to be making a greater pro- 
greſs in merchaut mills than any ſtate in the 
union, though ſome are yet far before her in 
thoſe beneficial works. Maryland and Delaware, 
which are in the ſourhern moiety, are ſecond only 
to Pennſylvania in this branch *. There is little 
doubt, that more pig and bar iron is made to the 
ſouthward of Pennfylvania, than to the north- 
ward of it. A lead mine has been opened in 
Virginia, which is extending it's ſupplies through 
the union, and promiſes fair to be commenſurate 
with the preſent demand: and there is one, which 
is now worked, in the territory ſouth of the Ohio. 
But no lead mines are in conſiderable operation 

in the ſtates north or eaſt of Virginia, though a 
-* New-York, it is conceived, ought to pay more attention 
to the milling buſineſs. | i L 
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{mall beginning upon one in the weſtern parts of 
Pennſylvania is made. An aſſociation in Virgi- 
nia, another in the territory ſouth of the Ohio, 
and a company in the weſtern diſtri of South- 
Carolina, have provided themſelves with carding 
and ſpinning machinery on the Britiſh plans, to 
manufacture their ative cotton. The planters 
in the ſouthern ſtates raiſe quantities of this raw 
material, unthought of before the war, and until 
the diſcuſſions of the ſubje& of manufactures, 
which took place ſome time after the treaty of 
peace. The family manufactures in cotton are 
much greater in the four ſouthernmoſt ſtates, than 
in the four eaſtern ſtates. There are not want- 
ing conſiderable numbers of ſheep in the five 
ſouthern ſtates, yet by the two returns of exports 
it appears, that no woo! has been ſent from them 
to foreign markets. It has been common to re- 
ceive wool in Pennſylvania from the eaſtern ſtates, 
though they manufacture ſo much; but it is not 
known, that any is ever received there for ſale 
from the ſouthern ſtates. Wool has been tranf- 
Ported to Salem in North-Carolina, and to Win- 
cheſter in Virginia, from the city of Philadel- 

phia, for the hat manufactory. 
There has been full as great a current of emi- 
gration of flour millers, blackſmiths, tanuers, hat- 
ters, cabinet-makers, diſtillers, coopers, &c., 
ſouthern ſtates from thoſe north of them, in pfo- 
portion to numbers, as of farmers; ſo that the 
workſhops of the middle and northern ſtates yigld 
a double benefit to their fellow-citizens in the 

ſouth, in ſupplying them with manufactures, 

artizans. ED | 
There is greater variety in diftillation in the 
four ſouthern ſtates than in the four eaſtern; that 
is, the manuifactory is eſtabliſhed on a broader baſis. 
It is alſo more certain in the ſouth than in _ 
north. 
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north. In the latter, melaſſes is the principal in- 
gredient, and being from an external ſource, may 
be loſt to the eaſtern diſtilleries. Their manufac- 
tory is even now at hazard, unleſs they reſort to 
the grain of the country to the ſouthward of them. 
But in the ſouthern ſtates they manufaRure ſpirits 
from melaſſes, peaches, apples, and ſeveral kinds 
of grain; and probably as their country is clear- 
ed, will extend it to the grape. This has been 
tried with ſucceſs in the experimental way, at 
Galliopolis, near the Scioto. The diſtillation of 
arack from rice will probably be commenced, if 
that grain ſhould ever fall in price. 8 
The legiſlature of North-Carolina made a loan 
of money, ſince the late war, to aſſiſt the intro- 
duction of the paper manufaRory. | Eon, 
An aſſociation containing forty of the moſt re- 
ſpeQable planters and farmers, in the weſtern diſ- 
tric of South-Carolina, has been eſtabliſhed with- 
in a few years, for the promoting of manufactures 
and agriculture. A ſubſcription to the amount 
of about 25,000 dollars has been made in the ter- 
ritory ſouth of the Ohio, for the purpoſe of car- 
rying on the cotton manufatory.—An indication 
of zeal not equalled in any middle or northern 
ſtate, conſidering that the whole population of 
the government is 30,000 whites, and 5,000 
blacks. 85 | | 
The preparation of tar, pitch, turpentine, oil 
of turpentine, and reſin, in North-Carolina and 
it's vicinity, may be deemed a manufacture, as 
juſtly as the making of linſeed oil, pot aſh, or or- 
dinary tanning. A very ſmall quantity indeed 
of theſe articles will be made in the ſtates north 
of Virginia, becauſe nature forbids ; but they 
will, from obvious reaſons, increaſe in the ſouth. 
During the exiſtence of the ſtate impoſt laws, 
two of the ſouthern ſtates, Maryland and Virgi- 
f nam: nua: 


E 
nia, impoſed an extra tonnage, not only upon 
foreign ſhips, but upon thoſe of the other ſtates, 
by which they evinced a ſtrong diſpoſition to en- 
courage the manufature of ſhips. The ſame two 
ſtates laid duties on the importation of ſpirits ma- 
nufactured in the other parts of the Union. 
 _ The ſtate of Maryland impoſed conſiderable 
protecting duties to encourage her own manufae- 
tures. The legiſlature of Maryland have encou- 
raged the glaſs manufactory in that ſtate by a con- 
ſiderable loan. That of Virginia paſled a ſpecial 
act fince the peace, to encourage the manufactory 
yyͥy⸗0ͥyqo ß — 
There are more manufactories of cordage and 
cables in two of the ſouthern ſtates, Maryland and 
Virginia, than in any two of the ſtates of New- 
Jerſey, New-York, Connectieut, and New-Hamp- 
ſhire. Virginia laid a duty of two-thirds of a dol- 
lar on cordage by her ſtate impoſt law. | 
The important manufactory of ſhips has be- 
come greater in each of the three ſtates of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North-Carolina, than it now 
is in New-Hampſhire. The ſouthern ſtate of Ma- 
ryland manufactured in 1790 as many veſſels as 
any two of the northern ſtates of New-York, 
Connecticut, and Rhode-Ifland. 5 
The paper-mill in the United States, which is 
moſt remote from the ſea, is to be found in the 
town of Salem, in North-Carolina, three hundred 
miles from the ocean. No ſuch manufactures as 
thoſe of the village of the ſame name, a Moravian 
ſettlement, in the ſouthern ſtate of North-Caroli- 
na, exiſt in any part of the Union north of Ma- 
ryland, equally remote from the ſea. 5 
I here are but two ſcenes in the Atlantic coun- 
ties, in which coal, iron, and waterfalls, are yet 
found together in abundance. Theſe ſcenes are 
therefore peculiarly qualified for the iron A 
| 2 0 
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manufaQures. The city of Richmond, on the 


bank of James's river, in Virginia, which is one 
of the places contemplated, may be conſidered in 
a permanent view as having an inconteſtable na- 


tural advantage over any more northern ſea- port, 


in this intereſting branch. How profitable would 
it be to Virginia, were all her pig and bar iron 


paſſed under the tilt hammers, or through the 
rolling and flitting mills, which might be erected 


JJ»; = 
Some of the produce of the fiſheries, as before 


obſerved, are to be deemed manufactures. The 


herring and ſhad, or river and bay, fiſheries, ſouth 
of Pennſylvania, are very conſiderable. A barrel 
of herrings is worth, on a medium at the fiſhing 
places, 250 cents. The manufacture of the caſk, 
the packing, curing, making pickle, and trim- 
ming, amount to more than one-fourth of the ſum 
or twenty-five per cent. The cafk and manufac- 
turing of ſpirits diſtilled from melaſſes do not 
amount to more than one-fixth of the value of 
the commodity, or 16 2-3 per cent. A barrel of 
pickled fiff of the ſouthern ſtates may be therefore 
as juſtly deemed a manufaQure, as a caſk of coun- 
try rum. A fimilar compariſon might be made 
between this article and ſeveral other ſimple ma- 
nufactures of the middle and eaſtern parts of the 
Union. It is not intended to diſcuſs, at this time, 
the propriety of granting bounties; but if they 
were deemed proper grants, there are points bf 
_ view, in which the ſouthern ſtates would appear 
to have a much greater intereſt in them, than the 


eaſtern ſtates. 


*The ſexiſtence of coal on the eaſtern boundary of Luzerne 
eounty, in Pennſylvania, and in the near parts of Northum- 
berland, and in the weſternmoſt parts of Northampton, was 
not aſcertained in 1791. | 


iſt. As 
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tft. As the ſouthern ſtates cultivate a greater. 
variety of raw articles, and are capable of pro- 


ducing a much larger quantity of them, all that 


extenfive claſs of bounties, which are reſolvable 
into an encouragement to the growth of the raw. 
material, will be much more beneficial to them, 
than to the eaſtern ſtates, which are more limited: 
both in the kinds and quantities they can bring 


— 


forward for the bounty. | 

 2dly. The ſouthern ſtates having extenſive and 
very rich interiour and weſtern counties, far from 
navigable rivers, which the eaſtern have not, and 
the productions of thoſe ſcenes being liable to a 
long and expenſive land carriage, the bounty 
would ſoon be found to enable them to bring the 
fimple manufactures and raw materials to the mar- 
kets on the ſea coaſts, which they would not, with- 
out the bounty, attempt to tranſport thither. This 
will not be deemed a mere ſuggeſtion of ingenuity, 
when it is remembered, that the Britiſh and Iriſh 
give bounties on their fabrics, and even on the 
bulky articles of flour, grain, and biſcuit, to ena- 


ble the exporter to deliver them with advantage in 


foreign markets. | 
It is an obvious truth, that every thing is more 
valuable in proportion to the number and extent 
of it's uſes, or the purpoſes to which it can be ad- 
vantageouſly applied. Flax, hemp, wool, filk, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, hides, iron, wood, grain, 
and cattle, are valuable, where they are wanted 
merely as exports ; but they manifeſtly acquire a 
new or ſecond value, when wanted to employ, ac- 
commodate, or nouriſh manufacturers. In places 
from which thoſe articles cannot be exportcd, 
without a great expenſe of tranſportation, it is 
very deſirable to give them this ſecond uſe ; but in 
fituations too interiour to be affected by the de- 
mand for exportation, and where of courſe they 
are 
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are not required for the purpoſes of external com · 


merce, this new uſe muſt be created for them, or 


they will not be produced, and agriculture will con- 


ſequently languiſh. This view of the ſubect ein- 
ces the indiſpenſable neceſſity of manufactures to the 


proſperity of the interiour and my country as 


before intimated. Nor will theſe ideas appear, on 


examination, to be merely plauſible conjeQures. 


They are no leſs ſupported by the actual ſtate of 
things, than by probability and reaſon. The 


towns of Waſhington, Pittſburg, Bedford, and 


Huntingdon, in Pennſylvania, the neareſt of which - 


is 150 miles from a ſea- port, exhibit the ſtrongeſt 
proofs, that manufactures are the natural and beſt 
fupport of the interiour landed intereſt, and-are 


neceſſary at once to the accommodation, the com- 
fort, and the proſperity of the cultivators of the 


middle and weſtern country, The following ta- 
ble contains an account of the population of thoſe 
villages, which is not exaggerated. WW 


Clock 
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Clock and watchmaker, — | 1x3 | | 
Silverſmiths, — . I 7s; 
Coopers, —— — — ue 1 
Skin- dreſſers and breeches makers, en y 
'Tanners and currier,  — _ — 12144 
Tailors, 5 — — — 14 — 55 - | 3 | 
Cabinet maker, — — — | 24 2 | 
Blackſmith, —  — — | 2| 5| 34 
Hatter, — — — 2 2| 1] 2} 
Weavers, — vi BS 2| 2 | '- |'s 
_ Reedmakers, — — V | 
EC. |< „ ˙ 
Saddletree-maker, — — | 
1 **. ˙ 33 | 
Nailors, — — 3 1 5 | 
- Malfters and Brewers, — — | % 2 
Potters — — — 1 
Tinners, = — „ 
Diſtillers, — — Bo 
Wheelwrights, — — „„ +137 
Stocking- weavers, — — RS TTY} 
Gunſmiths, — — NVA 
e — — 1 
Whiteſmiths, — — 1 
Total of manufacture, — — [32223 
Total families, we — | * [130 | 4o | 85 + 


It appears from this table, that in thoſe county- 
towns, or feats of juſtice, in the interiour and 
weſtern parts of Pennſylvania, the neceſſity for 
manufactures has occaſioned a little congregation 
of artizans,. in the proportian of twenty-ſeven 
parts in one hundred of the whole village, in the 
LS 3 ſmalleſt 


The population of Waſhington is unknown, but it is leſs 
than that of Pittſburg. - | 
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ſmalleſt inſtance, and in the proportion of thirty- 
ſeven parts in one hundred, in the largeſt. The 
town of Waſhington, which is the moſt remote, 
and is near to the Ohio, has been created ſince 
the late war. Its diſtance is about 300 miles weſt 
of Philadelphia. The variety of its manufaQures 

is ſtriking; and it may be ſafely affirmed, that at 
the. ſeats of juſtice, in the counties of Delaware, 
Bucks, Cheſter, and Montgomery, which are 
neareſt to Philadelphia, as great a number of ma- 
nufactures, in proportion to their reſpective po- 
pulation, does not exiſt; though the family ma- 
nufactures are much more conſiderable in theſe 
counties, and though they have very numerous 
tanneries, iron works, powder-mills, paper-mills 

blackſmiths, hatters, ſhoemakers, weavers, an 
other valuable workmen, in their villages, and 
ſcattered throughout their populous townſhips. 
This however, is the caſe, in ſome degree, like- 
wiſe in the townſhips of the weſtern ſcenes above 

deſcribed, | | LE. 
In the midland counties of Pennſylvania, many 
precious manufactures have reſulted from a flou- 
riſhing agriculture, and, immediately on their 
birth, have contributed to the proſperity of the 
cultivators. The borough of Lancaſter, which 
is the largeſt inland town in the United States, is 
fixty- ſix miles from a ſeaport, and ten from any 
practiſed boat navigation. The number of fami- 
bes was in 1786 about 7oo, of whom 234 were 
manufacturers. The following is the liſt of them. 
Fourteen hatters, thirty-ſix ſhoemakers, four tan- 
ners, ſeventeen ſaddlers, twenty-five tailors, twen- 
ty-five weavers of woollen, linen, and cotton 
cloth, three ſtocking weavers, twenty-five white 
and blackſmiths, ſix wheelwrights, eleven coop- 
ers, fix clock and watchmakers, ſix tobacco and 
ſnuff manufacturers, four dyers, ſeven gun * 
| | ve 


five rope makers, four tinners, two braſs found. 
ers, three ſkin dreſſers, one bruſh maker, ſeven 
turners, ſeven nail makers, five filver ſmiths, 
three patters, three brewers, three copper ſmiths, 
and two printers in Engliſh and German. There 
were in 1786 alſo, within thirty-nine miles of the 
town, ſeventeen furnaces, forges, rolling mills 
and flitting mills; .and within ten miles of it, 
eighteen grain mills, ſixteen ſaw mills, one ful- 
ling mill, four oil mills, five hemp mills, two bor- 
ing and grinding mills for gun barrels, and eight 
tanneries, The increaſe ſince 1786 muſt have 
been very conſiderable ; for the attention of the 
United States has been very much turned to ma- 
nufaQtures ſince the year 1787. It may be ſafel 
affirmed that the county of Lancaſter, in which 
the abovementioned borough is, and thoſe of 
York and Berks, are among the moſt vigorous in 
Pennſylvania, perhaps in the Union ; and that 
there are none in the ſtate in which there are 
more manufactures, is beyond all queſtion: They 
are all fifty miles, or more, from the neareſt ſea, 
5 ETT 
Information through ſeveral channels affords 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, that the interiour 
of Frederic and Elizabeth towns, in Maryland, 
Stanton, in Virginia, Lexington, in Kentucky, 
and other towns in the ſouthern ſtates, would 
prove, on examination, ſimilar to thoſe of Penn- 
ſylvania ; and that the improvements in neceſſary 
manufactures are as viſible, and as rapid, as thoſe 
in agriculture “. | „ N 
˙ The 
The following account of the fize and the manufactures 
af Wincheſter, in Virginia, is furniſhed by a perſon lately a. 
reſident in that place. It appears to exceed even the towns of 
Pennſylvania in the proportion of manufacturers. — 
n . nere 
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The reflections ariſing from theſe facts are higli- 


ly ſatisfactory; and as they open new and extend- 
ed views of the reſources and capacities of the 
United States, they muſt increaſe the prevalent 
diſpoſition of the people to improve the interiour 
economy of our country. It is devoutly hoped, 
that they may alſo contribute to remove the ap- 
prehenſions of our ſouthern and weſtern fellow ci- 
tizens, in regard to unjuſt ſacrifices of their inte- 
reſts to thoſe of their brethren in other quarters 1 
an 


There are about two hundred houſes in Wincheſter. Pro- 
| vifion and wood are low. 
There are four or five tan yards. The demand for leather 
is ſo great, that it is generally ſold unfit for uſe. | 
One rope yard carried on extenſively, | : 
One or two. coachmakers. Few carriages are uſed, the 
roads being yet rough. . 
The 2 and diftillers brew occaſionally. | 
There are three or four diſtilleries in the town. In the 
neighbourhood there are many. „ 
here are alſo ſeveral oil mills in the 1 The 
price of flaxſeed is 27. and 25. 6d. per buſhel, Virginia money. 
Griſt mills are numerous in the neighbourhood ; and teams 
are conſtantly employed in the tranſportation of flour to Alex- 


andria: diſtance eighty miles: carriage 14 dollar per barrel. 


, One copperſmith, who carries on his buſineſs very exten- 
vely. : 
Three tin plate workers. _ 8 
Eight or ten hatters. Wool hats of Wincheſter make are in 
much repute, and are vended in large quantities. Price eleven 
dollars per dozen. Single hats one dollar. 


Note. Wool is one-third of a Carl Ib., and is of 


ten ordered up from Philadelphia by the Winchefter hatters. 
Twelve or fifteen ſaddlers. | gr 


CF Note. This manufacture, as well as the hatting, is in a 


ouriſhing condition, and carried on very extenſively. 

. Te or fix blackſmiths, one — W ſaddle 
Three or four wheelwrights. 
Eight or ten tailors. 
Eight or nine ſhoemakers. 
Four or five weavers. Two ſpinning-wheel makers. 
Three or four ſaddle tree makers. 


— — — — — ers 
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and that they may lead to ſuch further examinati- 
ons, as will finally evince thoſe immenſe direct 
and indirect benefits from American manufae- 
tures, which are ſincerely believed to pervade 
the whole union: VVV 105 


CONCERNING THE MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AS THEY AFFECT THE. 
MERCANTILE INTEREST. 11 . 


Many of the ſhipholders and merchants trading 
with foreign countries ſuppoſe, but it is believed 
erroneouſly, that they have no intereſt in the pro- 
motion of manufactures. It is known; that Great- 
Britain, with feventy millions of acres of popu- 
lated. land, ſhips fourteen millions, her whole 
exports being near twenty millions, in her own 


manufactures. The foreign trade of that king- 


dom would manifeſtly be neither ſo great nor ſo 
various without manufactures; for the value of 
the produce manufactured is increaſed from one 
hundred to ten hundred per cent, and more; as 
is alſo that of the imported raw materials, which 
conſtitute a great portion of their trade. The fo- 
reign commerce of the United States is already 
enlivened by manufactures. Ships, boats, oars, 
and handſpikes, bar iron, ſteel, nail rods, carri- 
ages of all kinds, hats, ſhoes, cordage, candles, 
ſoap, oils of ſeveral kinds, ſtarch, hair-powder, 
diſtilled ſpirits, malt liquors, cabinet wares, plate, 
puncheon packs, gunpowder, pot-aſhes, bricks; 
chocolate, muſtard, tow linens, ſail-cloth, pot- 
ter's ware, ſadlery and harnefs, wool and cotton 
cards, paper and paper hangings, tanned leather, 
books, ſnuff, manufactured tobacco, and iron 
manufactures, are now frequently exported to 
foreign countries. Coaſtwiſe there is allo a _ 

115 FF 8 | trade, 
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trade, in theſe and many other manufactured arti- 
cles, and in raw materials and proviſion for the 
manufacturers within the United States. 

An argument of great importance to the ſhip- 
holders, exporters, and underwriters, and indeed 
to the cultivators of the earth, in ſupport of ma- 
nufactures, is to be drawn from their tendency to 
promote in an eaſy, certain, ſafe, and cheap way, 
the naval capacities and ſtrength of the United 
States. The tranſportation of proviſion, coal, 
raw materials, and other articles, from the ſouth- 
ern and middle ſtates to the northern, and the 
diffuſion of the manufactures of the towns on the 
coaſt, throughout the union, already employ ma- 
ny veſſels. The rice, indigo, cotton, hemp, flax, 
iron, hides, furs, tar, pitch, turpentine, reſin, 
wax, tobacco, wood and timber, flour and grain, 
ſhipped from the ſtates, on the Cheſapeak, and 
to the ſouthward of it, for the manufacturers in 
the middle and northern ſtates, give employment 
at this time to a very conſiderable portion of our 
tonnage. This cannot be doubted ; when it is 
remembered, that our coaſters are 110,000 tons, 
though our veſſels in all the foreign trades pro- 
bably do not much exceed 150,000*, and the for- 
mer are entirely out of the reach of foreign re- 
ſtriction, conſequently, with the fiſhing veſſels, 
are our moſt certain dependence. The weight of 
this circumſtance will be not a little increaſed by 
the recollection, that the coaſting trade is uncom= 
monly intereſting to a nation without tranſmarine 
colonies or dominions. | re TR ey 

When we conſider the fiſheries as among the 
moſt efficacious modes of creating the powers of 
offence and defence at ſea; and that our agricul- 
ture and commerce muſt therefore be fupported 


— 


* A. D. 1791, and of courſe excluſive of fiſhing veſſels. 
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and defended: by our fiſhermen, and fiſhing veſ- 


ſels, among other means; it will, give TatisfaCtic 
to the cultivators, and merchants, that they, wall 
be promoted by the ſucceſs of gur manufactures. 
Skins and furs of ſea animals, .whalebane, and the 
head matter of the whale, are uſed- by various 
manufacturers of leather, hats, whips, candles, 
&c. The oils are uſed by leather. dreſſers, ſhip- 

builders, &c. and inſtcad of candle. 
It will be unneceſſary to adduce to our mercan- 
tile citizens any arguments to prove, that the 
United States generally pay a premium on the bills 
purchaſed for their remittances for European ma- 
nufactures. The exports, ſales of veſſels, their 
outward freights, and ſales of lands to foreigners, 
are the ordinary means applied to the payments 
for our imports, after deducting that part of them, 
which, belonging to emigrators, is not to be re- 
mitted or paid for. It is intereſting to aſcertain 
the reaſons for our continuing to loſe by the courſe 
of exchange. The principal. cauſe probably is, 
that we draw ſo very large a proportion of our 
manufactures from one nation, that there is con- 
ſtantly a trebled demand for bills on that coun- 
try. It is of importance to diſcover how this is to 
be remedied. The other European nations have - 
had the eight years of the war almoſt excluſively, 
and the nine years of the peace in a fair competiti- 
on, and do not ſupply us with manufatures equi- 
: wvalent to half of the ſtated value of the ſhoes made 
by ourſelves | It appears then, that our own exer- 
tons only can relieve our merchants from this an- 
nual loſs on their remittances for ſeveral millions 

of dollars. EY „ 
It may not be improper to take a view of the ar- 
ticle of diſtilled ſpirits as a commodity, which we 
are capable of manufacturing to any extent, and 
„which, while it will be an aid to agriculture, will 
6 „„ alſo 


Cf.. | 
alo be an object of coaſting and foreign trade. 
We have imported, in a fingle year, above ele: 
ven millions of gallons of foreign ſpirits and me- 
laſſes. If one million of gallons of Ne latter were 
uſed in ſubſtance, then our imports of ſpirits, and 
ingredients made into ſpirits, would ſtand at 
ten millions of gallons. The value of theſe, as 
they coſt the country, may be fairly taken at one 
third of a dollar on a medium, and will give 
3,333,333 dollars, which make above one-hxth 
part of the annual value of our exports*. As five 
millions of buſhels of grain would be conſumed 
in the manufactory of a quantity of ſpirits equal 
to what was imported, in the form. of ſpirits or 1n- 
gredients employed to make them, there is no oc- 
caſion for argument to prove, that the landed inte- 
' reft would be greatly benefited by the manufac-. 
ture of grain liquors, or fruit liquors, in lieu of 
the ten millions of gallons drawn from foreign 
ſources. And in regard to the mercantile intereſt, 
it may be obſerved, that the ſupply of a foreign 
commodity is always precarious ; and according 7 
the diſturbances in the ſeveral parts of the Frenc 
empire, and the loſs of their vintage, have de- 
prived us of the uſual importation of their bran- 
dies ſince the laſt autumn, and of the accuſtomed 
ſapply of melaſſes from the crop of 1792 of their 
principal colony. Theſe two defalcations will 
| Probablya mount to ſome millions of gallons, and 
muſt produce a void in a conſiderable branch of 
our foreign trade; for we ſhall neither have it in 
© our power to import the brandies and melaſſes, 
and to export the returns for them, which have 
employed many thouſand tons of ſhipping,” and a 
| conſiderable part of our mercantile capital and in- 
duſtry; nor ſhall we be able to export diſtilled 
' ſpirits, manufactured from melaſſes, which has 
* A. D. 1791. 
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alſo employe d our veſſels, private funds, and in- 
duftry. How are the merchant and a 
to be relieved under theſe injuries to their bu 
_ neſs? Manufacturing diftilled Tpirits and malt li- 
5 =_ from native 7 dice will afford. eu. 
derable relief. Their capital and vefſets may he, 
employed in purchaſing and e 
the ere aug bye of the United State, f to te. 
diſtilleries and brometies, a part at leaſt of the re- 
quiſite quantities of grain, hops, fuel, and lun- 
ber, and to domeſtic or foreign markets, A part 
of the manufaQured liquors. Nor is this a mere 
probability. It is already an exiſting f fact. The 
manufacture of grain liquors in the town of Provi- 
dence in Rhode-Iſland alone, in the firſt three 
months of the preſent year, was equivalent to. 
12,056 caſes of geneva per annum. If the Dutch 
import grain enough from the North of Europe, to 
make and diſtribute in throu hout the World, 
from Archangel to Canton, which is really the 
caſe, it cannot be doubted, that the Uvited 1 7 | 
which have the greateſt ſurplus of 2 of any 
country upon earth, which are rapidl eee 
it, which are further from their confumers than 
any nation'exporting grain, which have the wood 
to make the caſks for it, and the ſhipping to tranſ- 
port it, and are themſelves great conſumers of 
malt liquors and diſtilled ſpir ts, muſt be able = 
manufacture thoſe articles with facility and advari- 
tage, to any extent of the demand. The benefits 
to foreign trade from the manufacture of ſhips, 
cordage, ſail-cloth and anchors, as neceſſary in- 
ſtruments of commerce; and from thoſe art cles, 4 
and pot-aſh, ſoap, candles, ſteel, carriages, and 
other articles, for ſale to foreigners here, or as 
payments or remittances to them abroad; are al-. 4 
reap} too obvious to need more than to be en- 
merated: 


* See paper T, in tis ſecond book. 
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merated: hut too much attention cannot be given 
to our ſituation, qualifications, and proſpects, in 
regard to the home manufacture of liquors, conſi- 
dering the diſturbed ſtate of the ſugar iſlands, the 
increaſed conſumption and prices of all the pro- 
duQtions of the cane, the impediments to the or- 
dinary importation of ſlaves, the objections to the 
ſlave trade, which are appearing in different quar- 
ters, the immenſe population of the manufactur- 
ing countries of Europe, and their conſequent ne- 
ceſſity of employing in the culture of grain the 
lands they recently appropriated to the vine, as 
well as the impoſhbilhty of their ſparing for the 
making of liquors all the barley, rye, and oats, | 
which were formerly confumed in that manufac- 

' FUPE. -- 5 | | . e 
There is alſo a confiderable portion of foreign 
trade, created by the importation of raw materi- 
als and other neceſſaries for the employment and 
conſumption of the manufacturers: the articles 
contemplated are cotton, hemp, bar iron, ſheet-..- 
iron, copper and braſs in pigs and ſheets, -lapis - 
calaminaris, lead, pewter, wire of every metal; 
woollen, cotton, and linen yarns, hempen yarn, 
hides, ſkins, and furs, wool, paper for books and 
hangings, dyers colours, and ſome others, var- 
niſh, printing types, bullion for gold and filver-. - 
ſmiths, gold and filver leaf, glue, mahogany, and 


Other cabinet woods, melaſſes, and crude ſugars. :- 
for diſtillers and refiners, manufacturers tools and 


implements, ſuch as vices, ſcrewplates, anvils, 
hammers, axes, hatchets, knives, awls, pincers, 
grindſtones, hatters bowſtrings, &c. glaſs plates 
for looking-glaſs makers and coach makers, calli-- - 
co and linens for printing, Morocco ſkins, and 


many other commodities, which are expended in 


the workſhops or families of our manufacturers, 
5 1 including 
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ineluding foreign articles of apparel, furniture, 
: food, and drink. 7 LT IS I CPF: STD W 0: | 


SECTION 111. 

4 CONTINUATION. OF THE REFLECTIONS ON 
THE MANUPACTURES-' OT THE UNITED 

' -STATES, AS THEY AFFECT THE MERCAN- 
TILE INTEREST. F 


' SOME of the benefits to the coaſting trade 


and other parts of the domeſtie commerce reſult- 
ing from manufactures have already been intimat- 
ed, in treating of the manufacture of liquors. Be- 
Ade theſe, bark and hides for the tanneries, iron, 
lead, ſteel, copper, hemp, flax, wool, cotton, filk, 
wood, timber, furs, tobacco, flaxſeed, and grain, 
for the manufacturers of thoſe articles, and pro- 
viſion, fuel, indigo, and other objects of their 
conſumption and uſe, together with the goods 
made by them, are, and conſtantly will be, pur- 
chaſed, tranſported from place to place, and ſold; 
creating a great part of the employment for 
110, ooo tons of coaſting veſſels, exerciling a large 


portion of commercial induſtry and ſkill, and af- 


fording a return of profit, on a very conſiderable 
ſum of mercantile capital, employed in the buſi- 


-nefs. This branch of our trade is of peculiar im- 


portance; becauſe we have no tranſmarine colo- 
- nies, and while the redundancy of ſhipping own- 
ed by moſt nations will leave us but little chance 
of materially-increafing our veſſels in the foreign 
trades, the extenſion, we may give by it, in the 
rourſe of ten years, to our home trade and navi- 
gation, will probably be very great. We have 


prought cotton, ſugar, and ſaltpetre, to be manu- 


lactureds from India; ſulphur from the Adriatic; 
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hemp, flax, and iron, from Ruſſia; copper from 
Sweden; furs, indigo, and mahogany, from the 
gulph of Mexico; and coal for our workmen from 
England: and we cannot doubt, therefore, that 
we ſhall tranſport theſe commodities and others, 
from ſuch of the ſtates as produce them, to thoſe. 
which ſhall create, or have already eſtabliſned, a. 
manufacturing demand. TEE „ 
Foreign commerce being limited by the combin- 
ed value of our imports and exports “, any mer- 
cantile capital, which might accumulate beyond 
the ſum requiſne for theſe purpoſes, would want 
employment of a commercial nature, if the merch- 
ant, were not able to have recourſe to manufactures. 
This is not a mere ſpeculation on poſſible events; 
for confiderable trading houſes, and others of reſ- 
pectable ſtanding, have actually entered into ſuch 
perſuitis. Glaſs-houſes, rope-walks, powder- 
mills, iron-works, ſteel-works, ſlitting and rolling 
mills, griſt-mills, naileries, ſugar refineries, brew- 
eries and diſtilleries, the manufactory of ſail-cloth, 
aud of woollen, cotton, and linen goods, exhibit 
at this moment numerous proofs of the ſact. The 
commercial ſtates, which do not produce ſuch, 
will yearly confirm this truth. "SO 
It is too well known, to need more than a bare 
allegation of the truth, that our outward bound 
veſſels are always completely laden, and that they 
do not on a medium return half full. It will there- 
fare increaſe the profits of the owners of ſhips, if 
the outward cargo can be rendered more valuable 
by manufacturing the goods to be exported: This 
may be exemplified. in regard to wheat, and the 
imple manufacture of ſuperfine flour. A. veſſel, 
which will carry ten thouſand buſhels of the for- 
s et i I 1 F „Wer, 
The negociations and inſurances. for foreigners are camſi · 
derable, but theſe operations require little uſe of capital. 


% 
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mer, at the price of a dollar per buſhel, will be 
laden for 10, ooo dollars; but the quantity of ſu- 
perfine flour (3,000 barrels) which the ſame.yeſ- 
ſel would receive, will amount, at a proportionate 
price, to the ſum of 13, ooo dollars. The ſame 
quantity of tonnage, filled with our battled por - 
ter, diſtilled ſpirits, ſteel,. cordage, ſtarch, pearl 
aſhes, carriages, cabinet wares, plate, candles, 
ſoap, linſeed oil, paper, hats, ſhoes, &c., would 
riſe to a much greater value; and of conſequence, 
- the owners of the veſſel would be able to pur- 
chaſe more goods for the return cargo, by which 
the ſhip, being fuller, would make a greater ſum. 
in freight back. This circumſtance is rendered 
of the more conſequence, . by reaſon of our diſ- 
tance from the greater part of the conſumers of 
our ſurplus produce: and it is obvious, that ſhips 
will be 1. profitable in thoſe trades, wherein 
the meaſurement of all our imports ſhall be equal 
to the meaſurement of all our exports. Veſſels, 
which depart and return fully laden, cannot fail 
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to enrich their owners. 
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„No arguments will be neceſſary to convince - 
the judicious and reflecting mind, that. the em- 
ployment of large capitals, and of many mer-. 
chants: and traders, is moſt certain and eaſy, 
where. there are the greateſt number and variety - 
of objects to be bought and ſold. As our eom- 
mercial towns, therefore, have offered manufac- 

tuxed commodities to thoſe, who come thither to- 
trade, they have increaſed in buſineſs. Pot aſh, 
pearl aſh,. country rum and other domeſtic liquors; 

| loaf ſugar, &c., have already contributed to ſwell 
their exports, by attracting foreign demand, or 
inereaſing the number of profitable objects of 
ſpment. Theſe will naturally multiply under 
| the hands of our manufacturers; and inſtead. of 

j markets, im which: nothing but lumber, tobaeco, 

live-ſtock,. provihon; and raw materials, were for- 

=> | merly 
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A FEW' GENERAL REFLECTIONS | oN AMERIC AN 
$29 - MANUFACTURES. | Ts 


The political concord and attachments, which 
grow out of mutual benefits, are the moſt rati- 
onal and permanent. To encourage theſe is bie 
piety of American patriotiſm. In this view, the 
cement, which will be given to the national union, 
by the interchanges of raw materials, proviſion, 
fuel, and manufactures, among the ſeveral ſtates, 
19% of ineſtimable value. If European nations 
have ſhown diſpoſitions of amity and mutual for- 
bearance on theſe confiderations, it cannot be 
doubted, thar ſiſter ſtates will evince equal wiſ- 
dom and virtue. If many parts of our union, 
from policy, or a temporary neceſſity for manu- 
factured — pom have been willing to exhibit 
the greateſt liberality toward thoſe foreigners, 
with whom they have been recently at the wideſt 
variance, and whom they ſtill conſider as little 
| lefs than hoſtile; it muſt appear very defirable, 
that the capacity, at once to accommodate e 5 
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ſtates and; engage their regard, ſhould. be trans- 

ferred from diſtant ſtrangers, to our own: conti- 
nent, and our own kindred. If the merchants 
and manufacturers of the opulent nation with 
whom the United States ſo long waged war, in- 
fluenced by the hope of our conſumption, cried 
aloud for peace, and, on the moment of it's re- 
turn, nreffed with all the courteſies of commerce 
to our ſhores, the exiſting friendfhip of the ſe- 
veral parts of the union for each other muſt be 
ſtrengthened by ſimilar influences, as they ſhall 
be progreſſively created. „„ 


The animated proſecution and liberal encou- 
ragement of manufactures are at this moment 

reat political duties. The national legiſlature 
* increaſed the impoſt on foreign merchandize, 
to defray the expences of the Indian war. The 
.continuance of a great part of the duties is to be 
no longer than that of the hoſtilities, which oc- 
caſioned them to be laid. If the interval ſhould 
be diligently employed in the promotion of ma- 
nufactures, which, theſe duties are calculated to 
Create. and to protect, the temporary injuries of 
the Indian war will be accompanied and followed 
by great, ſolid, and permanent benefits. The 
military expence is rendered leſs burdenſome by 
the employment given to our own workmen. The 
ſhoes, boots, horſemen's caps, hats, buckles, 
buttons, ſadlery, ſpears, rifles, gunpowder, and 
other articles for the uſe of the army, are made 
by American manufacturers. It is perceived, 
that war, which often interrupts foreign com- 
merce, and generally diminiſhes the prices of agri- 
.cultural productions for exportation, has in this 
inſtance no effects of that nature; but by judiei- 
dzdous arrangements may be rendered inſtrumental 
to the greateſt ſupport of the landed intereſt— 1e 
nmnanufadures of the United: States. The lament- 
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able havoc of the fleld muſt inevitably diminiſh 
the number of our citizens; but there is ever) 
reaſoòn to believe, that thoſe, Who, in the courſe 
of the preſent Indian war, may fall under the 
banners of their country, will prove inferiour in 
number to thoſe, who will be drawn, by the in- 
fluence of the new duties, from foreign countries, 
to the ſtandard of American manufactures: and 
although the moſt uſeful arts are no compenſation 
for the lives of our compatriots, the acquiſition 
of a greater number of new citizens will counter- 
balance the political evil reſulting from ſuch a loſs, 
ſo far as it may unhappily occur *®. | 
It is detrimental to the United States, that the 
manufactures they conſume are drawn from na- 
tions, whoſe citizens pay much greater contribu- 
tions to their governments than our manufactu- 
rers, and conſequently, that we, ſo far forth, are 
ſubject to their taxes, impoſts, and exciſes. In 
Great-Britain for example, the national taxes are 
ſeven times as large as ours, in proportion to the 
numbers of people in the two countries; and the 
poor rates and church rates are each more than 
double our whole national contributions. The 
monopolies of thoſe countries fall heavily upon 
the conſumers among their citizens; and thoſe, 
who purchaſe their fabrics, bear a part of this 
burden, which lies on their manufacturers. The 
-commercial charges paid by the Engliſh Eaſt-In- 
dia company abread amount to one millon of dol- 
lars per annum: the freight and the charges in 
England are about two millions and two-thirds 
more, exclufive of duties. The company's civil 
and military charges would, in two years like the 
preſent, pay all the expenſes of our. government, 
8 : CTC | 2 4 we re bband ts and 
| * It is conceived, that the obſervations in the preceding pa- 
ragraph apply to the duties laid on account of the Algerine 
depredations. | 
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- id diſcharge our national debt. The reſtrie. 
tions on rievigation and trade in the European 
nations alſo enhance the price of raw materials, 
and articles of conſumption required by their ma- 
mufucturers; all which fall ultimately nporr- the 
— of the United States, ſo far as their fa- 
vice are conſumed here. Theſe conſidetations 
fhronld induce our moſt firenudus exertions, to 
duminiſti thofe indirect burdens, ard at the fame 
ume they held out an abſolute certainty of a ſuc- 
ctfsſul iiſue to our efforts. 
In taking @ view of the affairs of the United 
States, and comparing them with the ſituation of 
| Moſt of the great eommereial nations of Europe, 
the mind is immediately impreſſed with the peeu! 
havyity ef their being without tranfmarine colo- 
nies: Though ſpectiative politicians have enter 
fined donbts in regard to favourable effects front 
fach poffeffions, taking into view the expenfes 
56 their improvement, defence, and government, 
a queſtion has been made, but that the mono- 
Poly of their trade greatly inereaſes the commerce 
6f the* nations, to which they are appurtenant. 
Of ſuch an advantage the United States do not 
enjoy the benefit; and conſidering this circum- 
ſtance, and the prevailing difpofſtion to reſtrict 
sommerce, our fiſheries, coaſting trade, and ma- 
nufactures, appear to merit extraordinary atten- 


„Fer, | : SOLE | 
The confideration of tnanufaltures, upon ge- 
neral N has been, for ſeveral years, be“ 
fore the legiſlatures, as well of the ſtates, as of 
theumnion. The eſtimation of their importance 
to the landed and national intereſts appears to 
have been greatly heightened by diſcuſſion and 
inquiries into facts. Houſehold manufactures have 
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acquired · univerſal and decided approbation. d 
thoſe. which are conducted by labour-ſaving ma- 
chinery and proceſſes, by horſes and oxen, and 
which conſequently do not require manual ope- 
rations, no objection has been made. Such of 
them as can be carried on by the manufacturers 
now among us, by thoſe who may migrate hither; 
by the wives and children of our citizens, and by 
black women, old men, and children, have not 
been confidered as diminiſhing the maſs of agri- 
cultural induſtry, but as manifeſtly promoting it 
by new and extenſive demands. 5 
The preſent diſcuſſion of the ſubject will be 
terminated by remarking, that although this great' 
ſubdiviſion of our political economy has been co- 
piouſly and freely treated in every mode, it has 
not only preſerved it's original importance in the 
public judgment, but has riſen in the eſtimation 
of rhe people in every part of the union: a fate 
that rarely attends unimportant truths, or dange- 
rows errours, in an enlightened country: (See ta- 
ble of duties on foreign manufactures, &e. pas! 
| per Z.) FT | | 5 a 8 bo, 


CONCERNING THE IMPORTS OF THE UNLEED || 
+6 STATES. ES TIES 


This part of the national buſineſs has given 
riſe to doubts, whether 1 States — 
ally in a proſperous ſituation. The apprehen- 
ſion is believed, however, to have proceeded: 
from ſeverab errours. The eſtimation- of the im- 
ports has probably been made from the prices 


current in Ameriea, which are more than the 
United States pay for them, by the total value 
| of the following particulars. 1ſt, Sueh part of 

the ſhipping charges abroad, as acerue to the = 
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nefit of the citizens of the United States, 'who 
may be on the ſpot to make the ſhipment: adly, 
that part of the N upon them, which is earn- 


ed by our own veſſels: 3dly, that part of the 


premium of inſurance upon them, which is paid 


to American underwriters or inſurers: 4thly, 


the whole amount of the duties, and cuſtom houſe 
fees, on the goods, which amount to ſeveral mil 
lions of dollars: sthly, the amount of the ton- 
nage and fees on foreign veſſels, which are. de- 
ductions in favour of the country from the va- 
lue of the goods imported in them: 6thly, the 


porterage, ſtorage, cooperage, weighing, gaug- 


ing, meaſuring, commiſſions on ſales here, and 
other incidental expenſes on that part of the im- 
ports which belongs to foreigners: Jthly, the 
profit of our merchants on that part of che im- 
ports which belongs to them: 8thly, the waſte of 
goods belonging to foreigners between their arrival, 
ar time of valuation, and the time of ſale : gthly, 
the benefit of credit, which is not leſs than two and 
an half per cent on the whole value of our imports: 


and 1o0thly, the value of thoſe, imported goods 
which remain in the country, being the property 
of perſons intending to become, or who will ul- 
timately become, citizens of the United States. 


But the apparent or conjectural diſproportion be- 


tween the exports and imports of the United 
States will be conſiderably diminiſhed, by.. the 


ſales. of veſſels to foreigners at home and abroad; 
the ſales of lands to them; the expenſes of fo- 
reigners here; the expenſes of foreign veſſels here, 
and the coſt of their ſea-ſtores; the commiſhons 


on the ſhipments of their cargoes, and on the 
diſburſements of their veſſels, as already obſerv- 
edi in. treating of our exports. Beſide theſe, the 


freight of goods ſhipped. to foreign countries in 
our own veſſels, not leſs probably than three 
at %%% A 
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millions of dollars, and the profits upon all the 
goods exported on the account of our own eiti- 
zens, contribute very much to increaſe the fund, 
wherewith our imports are purchaſed or paid 
for. An eſtimate, which ſhall comprehend all 
theſe items at their true value, is neceſſary to 
form a ſatis factory opinion of the balance on our 
trade. From ſuch an eſtimation, which has been 
made, there would reſult no reaſon to doubt our 
proſperity ; or will this appear queſtionable, 
when jt is remembered, that the outward freights 
in our veſſels, and the duties on goods import- 
ed, amount together to 6,400,000 dollars, which 
18 more than one third of our exports. The ba- 
lance of trade has been aptly denominated 1e 
| 2 of commerce. To determine it with 
indifputable certainty, requires as accurate and 
elaborate an inveſtigation as * metaphyfical 
2 : and though this aſſertion proves no- 
thing, it will inſpire us with due caution again 
haſtily adopting unfavourable concluſions. 
An opinion ſomewhat ſingular, and of confi- 
derable importance, will be hazarded upon this 
ſubject. The United States, to make the utmoſt 
advantage of things in their' _ 7mprovable 
fituation, ſhould have little or no balance in their 
favour on their general commerce. If their exports, 
outward freights, ſales of veſſels and lands, &., 
amount to twenty-four millions of — 
annum, they will find their true intereſt in im- 
porting the whole value in well ſeledted commo- 
dities. It is better for example, that they import 
melaſſes, hemp, cotton, wool, bar iron, hides, 
ſkins, furs, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, copper, tin, braſs, 
paper, mahogany, &c. to manufacture; tools for 
artizans, and materials and utenſils for conſtruct- 
ing works, improving waſte lands, cultivating 
farms, and breeding cattle, horſes, and * 
illi | than 
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than that they ſhould bring back the equivalent 
in gold or ſilver. The ſum we annually import 
in articles of that nature, more precious to us 
than the moſt precious metals, would conſtitute 
an immenſe balance in our favour: ſuch indeed, 
as would, in a few years, oppreſs our country with 
too copious à circulating medium, or compel us 
to export it. eee eee 
That the exports, and other means of paying 
for our imports, are much more adequate to the 
' occaſion, than they were during ſeveral years ſub- 
ſequent to the peace, is manifeſt from the ſtate of 
gur private credit in Eyrope. oe EN 
A diſtinction, and it is conceived a very im- 
rtant one, has been already intimated in fa- 
vour of ſuch of our imports, as are of a nature 
adapted to enhance the value of our lands, or 
to employ or aſſiſt our citizens: and in regard 
to thoſe which are for immediate conſumption, 
the quantity cannot be in proportion to our for- 
mer unports, conſidering the increaſe of popu- 
lation. We have actually almoſt ceaſed to im- 
port ſhoes, boots, ſadlery, coarſe hats, plate, 
fff, manufactured tobacco, cabinet wares, car- 
riages, wool and cotton cards, hanging paper, 
gunpowder, and other articles; and we have ex- 
ceedingly diminiſhed our 1mportation of coarſe 
linen and woollen goods, cordage, copper uten- 
ſils, tin utenſils, malt liquors, loaf ſugar, ſteel, 
paper, playing cards, glue, waters, fine hats, 
| braztery, watches and clocks, cheeſe, &c.: and 
we either make theſe articles from native pro- 
duQions, by which the whole value is ſtruck off 
from our imports, or we manufacture them of fo- 
reign raw materials, which coſt leſs than the 
goods uſed to do, eſpecially as they often yield 
a great freight to our own yeſlels. Thus the 
freight” of the melaſſes to make rum, imported 
Seen. 8 in 
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in one year, at tuo dollars per hhd. was not leſs 
than 149,000 dollars. The ſame obſervation oe- 
curs as to hemp, cotton, iran, copper, braſs, tin, 
ſaltnetre, ſulphur, mahogany, hides, dye woods, 
and other raw materials. 


From theſe circumſtantial evidences, there 
would appear to be little danger of miſtake, in 
concluding, that our imports, on a medium of twa 
or three years, have not been diſproportionate 19 
our exports, and other ſafe and regular means of 
balancing the amount of our ſupplies, But though 
the documents for a compariſon between the pres: 
ſent imports, and thoſe antecedent to the revolu- 
tion, are leſs perfect than is to be deſired, ſome 
which offer are worthy of attention. Qur ime 
ports from Greaf-Britain in 1990, making ſome 
addition for thoſe from Ireland, and adding 20 
per cent to bring them to their market value, Were 
worth here above U, 2, 400, o ſterling, In this 
item, the information obtained from a report f 
the Lords of the Britiſh privy- council is principal- 
ly relied on, though a part of it is ſupplementary 
eſtimation. To this ſum is to be added a propor- 
tion of the imports into all the American colonies. 
in 1770, from all the reſt of the world but Great- 
Britain, which, after deducting therefrom £ * 5 
ſterling for the value imported into Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, the northern Britiſh colonies, and New. 
foundland, leaves G. 1,050,000 ſterling for the va - 
lue here of this part of our former imports. The 
total value of our imports in 1470 would then ap- 
pear to have been more than ,. 3,4.50,000, or about 
15,000,000 dollars, as they would have ſold in 
the American market, excluſive of the contraband + 
trade, which was conſiderable. This will be ſeen, 
by a reference to the firſt number of theſe reflec- 
tions, to be full ſeven millions of dollars more than 
our exports at the ſame time. If then our imports 
LW ti ro on, | were 
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- were to bear the ſame-proportion to 18,250,009 


dollars, our preſent exports, the former might be 


above 34, ooo, ooo dollars, without creating more 


alarm than we had then reaſon to feel. This view 


of the ſubje& may convince us, that our imports 


were too copious, at leaſt in ſome. quarters, for 


ſeveral years before the war; and hence we find 


| a heavy load of private debt was created, and re- 


mains upon the citizens of ſome of the ſtates at this 
day. Happily for the United States, the reduc- 


tion of the prices of ſupplies, by the preſent free- 
dom of their commerce, by the agency of merch- 


-ants of credit inſtead of planters inexperienced 


in trade, by the introduction of machinery in Eu- 


* 
** 


rope, and by their own manufacturing induſtry, 


has kept down their imports many millions of 


the ſum to be paid for them abroad.. 


dollars below that ſum; although the impoſt and 
tonnage have directly or indirectly contributed to 
enhance the nominal amount, without increaſing 


_ 


1 


A SKETCH 


* There is a fact, which affeRs our imports in a manner 
peculiarly favourable to the United States. Many of the im- 


Ported articles are not requiſite for daily or annual perſonal con- 


— 


* 


mption, but for permanent landed improvement, and are ad- 
ded inthe courſe of our internal operations to the fed real pro- 


Priety of the country. Landed eſtates in the towns and in the 


_ country being no where improved to the utmoſt point, and be- 
by "ws in many places yet in a ſtate of nature, a large proportion 
rr” dhe 


- 


„* 
& 


* 


he articles of importation not only become, at the inſtant 


: of uſe, a * property, but indeed give life and pro- 


ductiveneſs to other property, which the moment before was 


an inactive and fruitleſs poſſeſſion. 


For inſtance—In 1786 ſeveral millions of acres, ceded by 


New-York to Maſſachuſetts, yielded not one hundred dollars, 
and there were not one hundred citizens of theſe ſtates reſident 
on them. Since that time a very large value in nails, ſpikes, 
*" hinges, locks, glaſs, paint; and other imported articles, have 


: 
1 
> 


been converted; with the aid of our own timber, ſtone, and 


— dg * 


Time, into houſes, barns, mills, workſhops, places of public 


buſineſs 


—— 


A 

= 
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A 8$KETCH OF THE GENERAL TRADE OF THE * 
e eee eli STATES. W 8 
In taking a Ry of the American commerce, 
the attention is pleaſingly attracted to the-increaſe 
of ſhip-building, to the new manufaRories of arti- 
eles neceſſary to the equipment of veſſels, and to 
the improvement in the art of ſhip-building, as 
well as the fü perior quality of the materials now 
uſed in their conſtruction. The largeſt number of 
veſſels built in any one year before the late war, 
as far as it can be aſcertained, was equal to 24,358 
tons; and at leaſt 32,000 tons of ſuperior quality 
were built in 1991. The timber and plank are 
more choſen, and iron is more copiouſly uſed at 
this time, becauſe the veſſels are not intended for 
ſale; and the practice of ſalting them is becoming 
very frequent. It is important, too, that the art 
of ſhip- building is diffuſed' more generally than 
any other equally important one, which is carried 
on within the United States “. 

| U The 


buſineſs and of worſhip, &c. and now conſtitute real, fixed. 
permanent and productive property, while the teas and ſugary, the 
linens, woollens, and cottons, &c. imported with them, have 
been conſumed or worn out. This is yet more ſtrongly exem- 
plified in other you of New-York and Pennſylvania. 
*The ſeveral capacities of the Baltic powers as to the build- 
ing of ſhips form an intereſting object to Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and are conceived. to be as follows. The Swedes have 
plenty of fir, which quickly decays, and is weak. Yet it is 
commonly uſed in their trading veſſels. m_ of war cannot 
be relied on, if built of any thing but oak. Of che latter 
timber the Swedes have ſome in Skone and Blekinge, but not 
enough for their navy. They are ſaid to have purchaſed of 
the king of Pruſſia, twice within a dozen years, a great quan- 
tity of German oak: at one time 400,000 cubic. feet, and at 
another 200,000 feet, at the immenſe price of 58. 10d. ſterling 
per cubic foot delivered at Carleſcroon. American re ol wo 
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The export trade in our produce is more bene- 
flcial than heretofore to the landed intereſt, becauſe 
: e e e 


ſold in Philadelphia“, after paying à freight from the Caroli- 
nas and Georgia, from 15d. to 18d. ſterling per foot, and 
ſouthern red cedar at the ſame prices: our common white-oak 
is 9d. ſterling per foot. The Swedes raiſe flax, but very little 
hemp, their ſupply of which they import from Riga, to make 
their cordage and ſail-cloth. This bulky article in time of war 
* coſt them high. They have plenty of iron within them- 
ſelves. . | 1 8 

The Danes import flax, hemp, and the maſts for their na- 
vy, from Ruſſia. They make only a part of their ſail-cloth, 
and import that article both from Ruflia and Holland. They 
have little oak, except in Holſtein, which is reſerved for 
emergencies. 'The greater part of the oak timber for their na- 
vy is purchaſed by contract from the king of Pruſſia. Their 
merchant ſhips, it is preſumed, muſt therefore be of fir, which, 
with their iron, they have from Norw-'d ye. 

The Ruffians have abundance of naval ſtores, flax, hemp, 
_ fail-cloth, iron, maſts, fir timber and plank, for home con- 
ſumption and exportation. Oa# timber is not plenty in the 
vicinity of their Baltic ports. At Archangel they have none. 
The oak timber for their navy is ſaid to be brought by their 
canals and rivers 1200 miles from their Tartarian kingdom of 
Caſan. A few ſhips of war have been built of fir and larch. 
The Ruſſians have very few merchant ſhips. Out of every 
hundred entries in the ſeveral ports of St. Peterſburg, Archen- 
gel, Wibourg, Revel, Narva, and Riga, not more than we 
are of their national flag. 'The Britiſh and Dutch are theic 
carriers as far as two-thirds or three-fourths of the tonnage, 
employed f. | a | Wn | 

| The dominions of the king of Pruſſia, are the beſt magazine 

of oak timber on the Baltic. Having, flax, hemp, timber, and 
iron, and conſiderable manufactures of them, grain, cattle, 
coal, a ſea- coaſt more extenſive than the United Netherlands 
or Ruſſia, excepting the frozen coaſtsof Archangel, and bein 
much nearer to the European fiſheries than the French — 
Britiſh are to thoſe on our coaſts, it will not be difficult for 
the Pruffian king to advance his navigation and trade. Indeed 
his port and territory of Emden would enable him to proſecute 
the fiſheries to advantage, as alſo the Eaſt-India trade. It is 
difficult however to judge of things at ſuch a diſtance. The 
monopoly of European oat is thrown in a greater degree into 
the hands of the king of Pruſſia, by the laſt partition of the 
devoted territory of Poland. | 2 

- * A. D. 1789. T A. D. 1789. 
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the cultivators do not, as formerly, anticipate up- 
on their crops abroad, by ordering out ſupplies 
at the diſeretion of the European merchant, to be 
paid for in ſhipments of their crops upon their 
own account and riſque. - The planters in Mary- 
land and Virginia, particularly the tobacco plan- 
ters, ſuffered extremely from an inconſiderate pur- 
ſuit of that practice before the revolution. The 
American merchant is now more frequently their 


importer; and as he underſtands the mode of 


procuring goods cheap, the real profits of the im- 
port and export trade of the country are in a great- 
er degree divided between the planter and the 


Ihe reduction of the prices of Eaſt-India and 


China goods, of every ſpecies of manufactures in 


which labour-ſaving machinery and ſleight apply, 
and of wines, occaſion our imports to be obtained 
on more favourable terms. This beneficial effect 
is inereaſed by the freedom of our import trade, 
which lets in the productions and manufactures of 
all countries by a direct intercourſe with them, 
which was formerly either circuitous or forbidden. 
From the ſame cauſe, ſuperiour prices for our pro- 
duce and manufactured articles have been obtain- 
ed. If it be true, that tobacco 1s becoming an 
exception, it is to be remembered, that great 
prices were obtained for it till lately, and that the 
extraordinary quantity raiſed is ſufficient to ac- 
count for it's fall. | ELD | 
I he coaſting trade has become very great, and 
the derangement of the Weſt-India trade muſt ex- 
tend it exceedingly, during the current year, from 
the failure of melaſſes. The increaſe of manufac» 
tures, and foreign reſtrictions on other branches 
of trade, have contributed to elevate this valuable 
part of our commerce; and the former will conti- 
nue ſteadily to increaſe the importance of the 

. e cCoaſting 


7 
coaſting buſineſs. The veſſels, which take ſupplies 
of flour, and many other articles, fromthe middle 
and northern ſtates to South-Carolina and Geor- 
| gia, make very frequent VOYages, and they return 

leſs than balf laden : but if the planters ſhould 
purſue the cultivation of hemp, flax, hops, and 
cotton, they may come back with full cargoes. A 
fimilar remark may be juſtly made in regard to the 
r . 
The fiſheries would appear not to have reco- 
vered their former value; but it is plain, they have 
increaſed yearly ſince 1789: and they are even 
now more valuable than they appear to be. The 
conſumption of oil, whale- bone, ſkins of ſea- ani- 
mals, ſpermaceti, and pickled and dried fiſh, is 
much greater in the United States at this time, 
than it was twenty years ago. The outfits of the 
fiſhing veſſels, too, are more from the induftry 
and reſources of the country, than was formerly 
the caſe. Wherefore the general benefits reſult- 
ing from the fiſheries are probably not leſs than 
before the revolution. Ng . 
Remote as the United States are from all foreign 
nations, totally unconnected with their politics, 
and having no temptation to wage war ſor territo- 
ry, they cannot but advance in commercial and 
agricultural proſperity, if they preſerve order and 
juſtice at home. Foreign reſtrictions will be ne- 
ceſſarily leſs rigid, as occaſions for ſupplies and 
pacific ſervices from the United States ſhall ariſe: 
and theſe occaſions muſt inevitably exiſt in every 
maritime nation, which ſhall engage in war, even 
with a country which is not itſelf maritime. ; 
The proſecution of manufactures has created 
ſome increaſe of our foreign trade, and will ex- 
tend it. If we did not purſue that branch of in- 
duſtry, we ſhould not import copper, iron, and 
hemp, from the Baltic; cotton, ſaltpetre, — 4 


„„ 
filk, and white callicoes from India; and cocoa, 
dye-woods, mahogany, cotton, and hides from 
the Weſt-Indies, and the ſouthern parts of the 
American continent. Some of theſe importations 
are regularly and extenſively made ; others are 
increafing. Without them we ſhould have no in- 
tercourſe with ſome of theſe countries, and much 
leſs than we now have with others. In like man- 
ner, our intercourſe with ſeveral countries is in- 
creaſed by manufaQured exports. The demand 
for our pot - aſh, diſtilled ſpirits, ſhips and boats, 
malt aan iy cheeſe, bar iron, flit iron, ſteel, 
n-powder, carriages and other articles, occa- 
ions à greater be more beneficial. trade with 
many foreign ports. It is impoſſible to ſay how 
rapid and how conſiderable the progreſs of this 
part of our commerce will be. The exported ma- 
nufactures of Great-Britain, in 1791, were great- 
er than thoſe of fifty years ago, by twice the value 
of our preſent. exports. ES. 
It is extremely favourable to American com- 
merce, internal and foreign, that a variety of 
changes have taken place in the affairs of the 
world, which have opened branches of trade for- 
merly withheld from us by monopoly, or other 
circumſtances. The act of ſeparation from Great- 
Britain enabled us to trade to China, and other 
countries beyond the cape of Good Hope; and the 
enterpriſe of our citizens ſoon diſcovered the way. 
The curious perfection of manufacturing machy- 
nery in Europe has made it the intereſt of the fo- 
reign India companies to ſell us their piece goods 
in the markets of the eaſt, without taking them at 
ſecond hand“. The misfortunes of St. 88 i 
| 2 na ve 


It is underſtood that the Britiſh Eaſt-India company ate 
likely to be reſtrained from importing. into Britain ſeveral - 
kinds of piece goods. 5 


C 9% J 
have greatly inereaſed our commerce In indigo, 
and will have the ſame effect upon cotton; and 


they are impelling us rapidly into an internal trade 


in native ſpirits, which will of courſe lead to ex- 
ternal commerce of the ſame kind. This will ap- 


. 
I 


pear to be a matter of great importance, when it 


is remembered, that fince the late peace, the fo- 
reign ſpirits imported have in ſome years been 
equal in value to one-fifth of our exports! The 


failure of ſhip-timber, which begins to appear 
every where in Europe, is enabling the United 


States to carry on ſhip- building upon very advan- 


tageous terms. The profitable eſtabliſhment of 
ſeveral banks, of perfect credit with the moſt wary 


and judicious citizens and foreigners, is at once 
a proof, and a great mean of commercial proſpe- 
rity. The growth of cities, towns, and manu- 
factures, has given to the fiſheries' a more ſubſtan- 
tial baſis in a conſiderable home demand, than 
they formerly had in a foreign one. The baniſn- 
ment of paper tenders, and ex poſt facto laws, 


and the interdiction of laws impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts, have placed our commerce 


upon a more honourable and ſolid footing, than 
it ever was before. The mint, the laws regulat- 


ing ſeamen and the fiſheries, the appreciation of 


the public debt, the ſpirit of improvement * on 


roads, rivers, and canals, the diſcovery of coal 


near navigable water, the continual extenſions of 
the poſt-office, the conſtant increaſe of light-hou- 
ſes on the coaſts, the introduction of auxiliary arts, 


and above all, he progreſs of agriculture, have 
given facilities, ſtability, and extenſion to our 
trade, which were unknown before the revolu- 


— 


tion, 


% 


one million and one hundred thouſand dollars were ſub- 
ſcribed in a ſingle ſeaſon to objects of this nature in Pennſyl. 


. „ 


vania alone. 
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tion, and which in the diſtreſsful derangements 
of 1786 and 1787 appeared beyond the bounds 


of reaſonable expectation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AMERICAN FISHE-' 
' RIES CONSIDERED AS A PART OF THE IN- 
STRUMENTS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

= Fo: = . 


The accurate eſtimation of every ſubdiviſion of 
the induſtry and wealth of nations ſhould occupy. 
the unremitted attention of the political obſerver. 
A diligent enquiry after the facts, which apper- 
tain to a ſubject, never fails to adminiſter the moſt 
uſeful aid to the candid inveſtigator : and it ſome- 
times happens that the ſimple adduction of theſe 
affords unqueſtionable proofs of great benefits or 
injury in caſes, wherein the general aſſertions and 
reaſonings offered are ſuppoſed to be mere ſug- 

eſtions of ſelf-intereſt or local prejudice. The 
ſheries, it is believed, would prove, on a tho-' 
rough examination, to be an inſtance of this na- 
ture. The following ſtatement of ſome recorded 
facts, will be found to warrant ſtrong preſumpti- 
ons, that their intrinſic value has been hitherto 
unknown. „ 
It is generally underſtood, that the fiſheries of 
the late American provinces were principally car- 
ried on by the people of Maſſachuſetts ; and that 
ſuch is the caſe now, 1s well aſcertained by the re- 
turns, and reports, which have been promulgated: 
by the eee It is alſo generally 
known, that the fiſheries conſtituted by much the 
greater part of the external commerce of that ſtate; 
and'it will be readily admitted, that whatever was 
done by it's veſſels and ſeamen ſhould be princi- 
pally aſcribed to it's fiſhing veſſels, and fiſhing 
men, By an examination of the records __ | 
. | | carey 
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three counties of Suffolk, Eſſex, and Middleſex, 


which compriſe the ports of Boſton, Salem, Be- 


verly, Newbury- port, Marble-head, Glouceſter, 
Haverhill and Ipſwich, it appears, that there were 
taken, brought in, and libelled in the maritime 


court of theſe three counties, during the laſt war, 
rogs veſſels with their cargoes, and thirteen car- 


goes, which had been taken from veſſels probably 


unloaded: at fea, and abandoned after capture, 
making in the whole 1108. It has been ſtated by 
2 Britiſh premier in his place in parliament, that 
the number of veſſels belonging to. Great-Britain 
in 1774 was 6219 ſail, of which 3908 were Britiſh 
built, and 2311 American built. What havoc 


then does it appear, that theſe fiſhermen made 


among the Britiſh merchantmen ! above a ſixth 


ol all their veſſels were brought by theſe people 


as prizes into the markets' of the United States, 
wirh cargoes to an immenſe amount, compoſed of 


every ſpecieg of military and domeſtic ſupply in a 


ſeaſon of the utmoſt emergency, It appears too, 

that theſe prizes were no leſs than two ſevenths of 

all the Britiſh built ſhips of that nation. But the 
qu ry gaes further. The opinions of the moſt 

can 

careful inquiry, eountenance the preſumption, 

that fifty- five per cent, of all the veffels captured 


hy the people of Maſſachuſetts during the war, 


were retaken before arrival; ſo that there is the 
utmaſt probability, that the whole number of 
_ veſſels, which were captured by the ſhipping of 
theſe three counties, was 2450 fail. How great a 
derangement was this to the Britiſh commerce, 
and how heavy muſt have been the expenſe of 
the ſalvage paid to the re-captors | How great the 
number of marine priſoners ! How ſerious the in- 
_ terruption'to the manning of their navy _— 


and beſt informed eſtimators, founded on 


— 
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+ The operations, here ſpoken of, were confined 
to what is termed in Mafſachuſetts the middle diſ- 
trict. The captures in the eaſtern and fouthern 
diſtricts were much leſs conſiderable, hut they are 
not afcertained at this time. It is computed, that 
they amounted: to at leaſt five hundred andfifty 
fait; ſo that it would appear, that the armed veſ- 
ſels of our principal fiſhing ſtate captured, in the 
courſe of the late war, near one half of the mer. 
chant ſhips, ordinarily belonging to Great-Bri- 
tain, and above three-fourths of the number of 
her native built veſſels. The ſubjze& admits of 
one more ſuggeſtion. It is highly probable, that 


many captured veſſels, and cargoes of veſſels 


taken and abandoned at ſea, were earried into the 
ports of powers who were in alliance with the 


United States, which did not appear on the re- 
cords of the Maſſachuſetts courts. The veſſels of 


the other fiſhing ſtates were remarkably ſucceſsful 
in their operations againſt the Britiſh merchant 

ſhips; and in ſhort, the American fiſhermen, 
wherever bred, operated in their own <element; 
againſt the commerce of Great-Britain, with a 
deſtructive activity, vigilance, and efficiency. 

There exiſts a proof of the extraordinary im- 
preſſion made by the veſſels of the United States 


on the Britiſh navigation at that time, which can- 


not be miſtaken. This is to be drawn from the 
rates of inſurance on unarmed veſſels, which were 
more exceſſive, than in any war of Great-Britain 


for fifty years paſt; although no other maritime 
nation, with whom they have contended during 


that time, has been fo deficient in public ſnips. 
The fiſhing trade of the United States is ren- 
dered peculiarly important, as a mean of defence, 


or of annoying the commerce of hoſtile nations, 


from the circumſtance of our not having yet adopt- 
ed a naval eſtabliſhment. . The fiſhermen, —_— 
| | that 


b 
that continues to be the caſe, muſt be tranſmuted 
by war as quickly as by a charm, into a corps of 
privateers:men, and their ſhips into private veſ- 
ſels of war; becauſe, the navy of any hoſtile fo- 
reign nation will ſuſpend the fiſheries, as long as 
we remain without a naval force, They are there- 
fore, not only a mean of offence and defence, 
prepared to our hands, like the fiſhermen of other 
nations; but in our peculiar ſituation, they will 
be driven, by imperious neceſſity, to live on the 
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ſpoils of the commerce of our enemies, 


SECTION: IV. 
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CONCERNING THE BANKS ESTABLISHED IN THE 
UNITED STATES. EM 


THESE valuable inſtitutions were unknown to 
us before the revolution, being added to the poli- 
tical economy in the latter part of the war. The 
paper emiſſions in the times of the provinces had 
yielded ſome of the advantages of bank notes, 
though with leſs ſafety to thoſe who received them. 
But the degree in which they were unavoidably 
recurred to, in the courſe of the war, had com- 
pletely deſtroyed the utility of paper money in 
1781. The — of public credit, and indeed of 
the public affairs in general, as well as the exi- 
gencies of the cultivators, merchants, and manu- 
facturers, required an efficient ſubſtitute for an 
inſtrument of negotiation and dealing of ſo great 
compaſs. The ſcheme of a bank was preſented 
in the manner, which is univerſally known, as 
the moſt probable mean of accommodating the 
general neceſſities, political, agricultural, and 
commercial. The promiſes, which the plan 
made, were abundantly fulfilled : and at the ſame 

| time 
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time a ſtandard of /public conduct and action in 
regard to the rights of property was unobſervedly 
eredted; at a moment when the recent courſe of 
events had rendered it very deſireable, as well 
from political as moral conſiderations. It has 
been found, accordingly, that the laws which 


concern property, in the places where banks have 


been eſtabliſhed, have quickly acquired a ſtabi- 
lity, if they were good, and have meliorated, if 
they were before exceptionable, notwithſtanding 
auy ſuppoſed or real errours in the plans or ad- 
miniſtration of the inſtitutions. | 

In reflecting upon theſe eſtabliſhments, one can- 
not but call to mind a ſuggeſtion, which frequent- 
ly occurs, that too large a portion of the capital 
of the United States has been applied to them. 
Few pecuniary operations are of as much import- 
ance. In eſtimating the extent, to which we 
might have gone with prudence, an examination 
of the ſtate of that buſineſs, in a ſucceſsful, and at 
the ſame time the beſt known ſcene of trade in 
Europe, may be of ſome uſe. In the city of Lon- 
don, the bank of England, excluſively. of that of 
Scotland, has operated with a capital of more than 
fifty millions of dollars about forty-fix years. The 
population of England, on a medium, during that 
term, has been leſs than double that of the United 
States at preſent; yet the capital of it's bank has 
been above five times the capital of our national 
bank, and near five times the amount of all the 
ſubſcriptions, which are yet“ paid into all the 
banks in the United States. There are, moreo- 
ver, a great number of private banks in the ſame 
city, probably not leſs than fixty in number, ſome 
of which have more capital ſtock than any bank 
in this country, except that of the United States, 


The 
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The aggregate amount of their capitals is proba- 
bly equal to that of the bank of England. Be. 
fide theſe, there are very many conſjderable pri- 
vate banks ſcattered through the kingdom, In 
addition, there are the public and the private 
banks of Scotland. If the banks pf England and 
Scotland, public and priyate, out of London, be 
equal ta the private banks of London alone, then 
the capital of thoſe inſtitutions in Great- Britain 
will be 159,000,000 dollars, or above fourteen 
times as many dollars as there are perſons in that 
kingdom; though'the whole of the ſtoeks of the 
bank of the United States, which is paid in, is 
not equal to three times the number of their in- 
habitants. Again: if the banks of Great-Britain 
be meaſured by the exports of that iſland, it wilt 
be found, that the latter, at their higheft value, 
90,000,000 of dollars, are only three-fifths of 
their aggregate bank capital; and that our ex- 
ports, at 18,250,000 dollars, are above two-thirds 
more than all our bank capital, which is actually 
paid in. Taking the Britiſh imports at 80,000,000 
of dollars, and thoſe of the United States at 
24,000,000, the compariſon will be ſtill more in 
favour of the diſcretion, which has been obſerved 
in the United States. But a very important mea- 
ſure of theſe inſtitutions yet remains to be appli- 
ed, by which prudent men will be moſt diſpoſed 
to, teſt the ſubject— /e ordinary quantity of ſpecies. 
The bank capital of Great-Britain being, as above 
ſtated, about 150, ooo, ooo of dollars, and the 

nantum of ſpecies being never eſtimated at more 
than 22, ooo, ooo J. ſterling, or 97,700,000 dollars, 
the aggregate bank capitals of the United States, 
as now paid in, ten millions and half of dollars, 
would be as prudently and ſolidly founded on a 
quantity of ſpectes a little leſs than 7, ooo, ooo of 
Jan, Although it would be impoſſible to 
5 we toy es _ aſcertain. 
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aſcertain the preciſe amount of the ſpecies of the 
United States, eſtimates carefully made appear to 
warrant a belief, that it is equal to that ſum. But 
while examinations like theſe ſeem to abate, and 
even entirely to 2 the apprehenſion, that 
we may have purſued the buſineſs of banking to 
the injury of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, ſome circumſtances of a prudential 


nature are not to be overlooked. When form- 


ing theſe eſtabliſhments, we may commit errours, 
perhaps, in carrying into one ſcene too great a 
proportion of the capital appropriated to their 
creation. Hence the ſound policy of ſubtracting 
from the maſs of the bank of the United States, 
to eſtabliſh branches at -New-York, Boſton, Bal- 
timore, Charleſtown, and as is ſaid to be intended, 
in Virginia; miniſtering to the convenience, the 
neceſſities, and the intereſts of government, the 


planter, the farmer, the merchant, the navigator, 


the fiſherman, the ſhip-builder, the manufaQurer, 


and the mechanic, in ſix ſeveral and variant 


ſcenes, inſtead of accumulating in one great maſs 
a ſuperabundant capital *. e 
It is poſhble to err, too, in the diſpoſition of 
banking eſtabliſhments, by ſuperadding to thoſe 
which already accommodate any particular ſcene, 
rather than introducing the new inſtitutions into 
places hitherto without them. The United States 
contain five or fix great local ſubdiviſions of trade, 
reſulting principally from the imperious dictates 
of the nature of things. In moſt of thele. great 


ſpheres, there is more than one conſiderable and 


flouriſhing trading town, though there is in each 
one, which has an acknowledged pre-eminence. 
e | When 
A Tt ought to diminiſh the political jealouſies in regard to the 
national bank, that ſeveral ſtate banks were eſtablithed before 
it, and ſeveral ſince, which are aggregately of greater force of 


capital than the bank of the United States, 


Ek 

When a reaſonable portion of bank capital has been 

introduced into one of theſe commercial metro» 

poliſes, the eſtabhſhment of a new bank would ſeem 

to be moſt expedient in the trading town of the 

next degree of conſideration. It is true, that ſo 

far as the operation is an employment, or appli- 

cation of the property of individuals, it muſt be 

left within the laws, to their own will; but as 

the act of incorporation places the ſubject within 

the power of the legiſlatures, and within the 

bounds of their cares and duties, ſo it is highly 

important, that theſe inſtitutions ſhould be mo- 

dified, in their original formation, upon princi-. 

ples of diſtributive juſtice in regard to the rea- 

lonable accommodation of the marts of com- 

| merce, within their ſpheres of legiſlation, and 

olf all the landed citizens, who reſort to them 

for the ſales of their ſurplus PronunG or the pur- 
chaſe of their ſupplies. 

A pleaſing conſequence has reſulted frons the 
diſtribution of banks th rough different parts of the 
United States. Like all great objects, theſe in. 
ſtitutions, while operating very benefieially in 
regard to the buſineſs of a country, are liable to 
be rendered inſtrumental to local party views. 

Being committed, as in the United States, to 
ö many ſeparate boards of directors, ſelected for 
the ſervice on account of their property, inte- 
1 | grity, talents, and attention to buſineſs, and 
1 whoſe primary duties are the legal, diſcreet, and 
il bencticial execution of their truſt, it is not very 
probable, that they will deviate, in a dangerous 
degree, from their proper walk, _ the ground 

of political combination and intri 
A circumſtance obſervable in the 1 of the 
United States“ will not tail to attract the at- 
| tention / 
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tention of cautious men. The portion of public 
debt, which enters into the compoſition of their 
ſtock, is the particular contemplated. In this re- 
ſpect, the bank of England, and the bank of Ire- 
land, which are among the beſt accredited of thoſe 
inſtitutions in Europe, exceed that of the United 
States in the proportion of one-third. It is very 
favourable to our inſtitution, that the national 
debt, and ordinary and extraordinary expenſes 
of the United States, are much leſs in propor- 
tion to wealth and numbers than thoſe of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and that our government 
is not leſs free from errour, or more likely to be 
diſturbed than their's. It cannot, therefore, be 
more unſafe, to confide in our inſtitution, which 
contains three-fourths, than in their's which is 
wholly compoſed of public debt. It is, more- 
over, true, and worthy of obſervation, that moſt 
of the other banks in the United States, and par- 
_ ticularly the three largeſt, have, voluntarily and 
by their own operations, placed conſiderable por- 
tions of their ſtock upon the credit of the United 
States, by purchaſing largely of the public debt, 
and by giving at this time extenſive credits found- 
ed upon it's ſecurity. The market value of the 
public debt, which if Europe were at peace would 
be generally greater in ſpecies than it's nominal 
amount, renders that part of the bank ſtock, 
which is compoſed of it, intrinfically more va- 
luable than that, which is in coin. FEE, 


CONCERNING THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


An inquiry into the knowledge or kill, aſſi- 
duity, economy or frugality, and good manage- 
ment, with which the ſeveral deſcriptions of citi- 

zens 


tk © 
Zens. in the United States, purſue their employ 
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ments, has never yet been made. 8 
is copious, and would require much Ferre 10- 
quiry and detail. It is not intended, therefore, 


in this place, to e 


t a developement of it; 
yet it may be ſerviceab 


* 


e to beſtow up 


*4 


on it a few. 


brief reflections. The learned pro eſhops Mill 


not be brought into view, as they, are not ſtriQly 
of the nature of the object contemplated, The 
planters, the farmers, the merchants, the, navi- 


gators, the fiſhermen, the ſhip-builders, the ma- 


nufacturers, and the mechanics, with the perſons. 


immediately employed by them, are all. who are 
eonceived to be comprehended in the ſubject. 
The planters, that is, thoſe who culivate tobac- 
co, rice, indigo, and cotton, are, as a deſcrip- 
tion of cultivators, the beſt informed perhaps in 
regard to the objects of their particular purſuit ; 
though it is manifeſt, that they have abundant 


matter for increaſed attention, in perfecting their 


cultivation; in aſcertaining thoſe ſpecies of their 


valuable plants, which are moſt excellent, moſt 
certain, and moft productive; in the improve- 
ment of their implements of huſbandry: in the 


acquiſition of auxiliary implements and machine- 


Ty; in perfecting the modes of curing their pro- 


duce, and preparing it for market; and particu- 
larly in the attainment of adequate ſubſtitutes for 


* 


| the ordinary ſpecies of labourers, a ſupply of 
which has become improbable. It appears to be 


worth their conſidering, too, as well with an eye 
to profit, as humanity, whether an advantageous 
variation in the employment of.fome of the blacks 
might not be made: by introducing upon every 


. eſtate ſome of the ſimpler manufaQures, to em- 
- ploy children, old and invalid perſons of both 
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ſexes, and particularly the females during thoſe 
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frequent terms, when two lives depend upon their 


1 = 


The merchants, navigators, fiſhermen, and 


ſhip- builders, of the United States, may be ſafely 


affirmed to be four deſcriptions of our citizens, 
whoſe gear, is as uniformly energetic and well 
as thoſe of any country in the world; 
though it & certain, that a much ſtricter economy 
prevails among perſons of ſome foreign nations 
engaged in thoſe purſuits—an example deſerving 
the moſt ſeriqus attention. | | 
The manufacturers, in ſome branches, purſue 


their occupations under the diſadvantages of very 


few errours; yet thoſe citizens would be ſenſibly 
benefited, were they able to relieve themſelves 
of certain parts of their labour by the attainment 
of the auxiliary machinery, which is the purchaſe 
of larger capitals, than are yet engaged in their 
line. Circumſtances, however, of various kinds 
are daily contributing to remove this inconve- 
nience. - The bulk of the manufacturers do not 
want induſtry, or ſkill enough to ſucceed in thoſe 
ſimple manufactures, to which it is moſt their in- 


tereſt to apply themſelves. It may rather be ſaid, 


that they manufaQure ordinary kinds of fabrics, 
from the nature of the demand, than that they 
manufacture badly. Their buſineſs is, moreover, 


. progreſſively advancing, and has felt, on ſeveral 


occaſions, ſome of them recent, the foſtering 


- The mechanic branches have been, till this 
time, on nearly as good a footing; but thoſe 


e the erection of buildings ought now- 
relation to their calling. Rural and city archi- 
tecture has been too little ſtudied. It ought not 
to be forgotten „that a 1 knowledge of 


the aid of ſuch parts of ſcience as have 


1 
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it is no leſs conducive to economy and convent- 
ence, than to elegance and ſplendour. 29 
The moſt important of all the employments of 
our citizens, that of the farmer, remains to be 
noticed. It is very much to be feared, that, in 
point of execution, a eandid examination would 
prove this beſt of purſuits, to be moſt imperfect- 
y conducted. The proofs are, innunerable in- 
ſtances of impoveriſhed lands; precious bodies 
of meadow lands, in the old ſettlements of ſome. 
of the ſtates, which remain in a ſtate of nature; 
a frequent inattention to the making or preſerv- 
ing of manure; a frequent inattention to the 
condition of the ſeed grain, evidenced by the 
growth of inferiour grain in fields of wheat, and 
y the complexion of the flour in ſome quarters; 
the bad condition of .barns, ſtables, and fences, 
and in ſome places the total want of the former; the 
deficiency of ſpring-houſes or other cool daines, 
in extenſive tracts of country; the want of a tri- 
fling ſtock of bees; the frequent want of orchards, 
and the neglect of thoſe which have been planted 
by preceding occupants; the negleR of the ſugar- 
tree; the negle of fallen timber and fuel, ac- 
companied with the extravagant felling of tim- 
ber trees for fuel: the neglect of houſehold ma- 
nufactures in many families; the neglect of ma- 
king pot-aſh; the non- uſe of oxen; and above 
all, the growth in ſubſtance of large bodies of far- 
mers, on lands of an ordinary quality, while the 
inhabitants of extenfive ſcenes hardly extract, 
from much ſuperiour lands, fuſtenance and cloth- 
ing. 
It is a fact very painful to obſerve, and unplea- 
ſant to repreſent, but it is indubitably true, that 
5 2 in the grain ſtates, their great beſt bufi- 
neſs, the employment moſt precious in free go- 
vernments, is, too generally ſpeaking, the leaſt 
B | | underitood, 
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underſtood, or the leaſt economically and atten- 
tively purſued, of any of the occupations which 


engage the citizens of the United States. It is 
acknowledged, however, with ſatisfaction, that 


great changes have been lately made; and that 
the energy, ſpirit of improvement, and economy, 
which have been recently diſplayed, promiſe the 
regular and rapid melioration of the agricultural 


yſtem. , All other things have taken a courſe of 


great improvement: and it cannot be apprehend- 


ed, that the yeomanry of the United States will 
permit themſelves to be exceeded by any of their 
brethren, in the moſt valuable characteriſtic of 
good citizens—uſeſulneſs in their proper ſphere. 


CONCERNING THE LAWS WHICH INTRENCH 
UPON THE RIGHTS OF. PROPERTY. 


It is not remembered, that the acts of the nati- 


onal legiſlature have been deemed by any of the 


poſſeſſors of any deſcription of property unfa- 

vourable to their rights, except the proceedings 
in regard to the public debt. It is not leſs cu- 
rious than true, that part of the community affirm, 
that the government has injured the country by 


too much liberality, while part charge the legiſla- 
ture with impairing the contract. | 


In taking a view of this ſubject, it ſhould be 
remembered, that the ſtate of things, when it 
was taken up, was in every reſpect critical and 
uncertain. It was difficult to ſay what the coun- 
try could perform, and more fo to tell with what it 
would comply. It was perceived, on the one 
hand, that, as ſuch a ſtate of public credit as pre- 
ceded the year 1789, would ruin a government 


more energetic than that of the United States, it's 


immediate melioration was a matter of the moſt 
Bo == imperious 


imperious neceſſity. On the other hand, the non- 
exiſtence of one ſingle efficient ſyſtem, yielding 
an equitable you —_— in any one ſtate, and 
a number of painful facts in the financial opera- 
tions of ſome of the legiſlatures, created a convic- 
tion, that there was either an inability or difincli- 
nation in all, to render a ſpecies payment in the 
full extent of the explicit contrads. Some of the 
contracts were found not to be explicit, contain- 
ing promiſes of large ſums under the name ſpecies, 
which it could not have been the expectation of 
the government, at their date, to diſcharge, or of 
the creditor to receive, in coin; becauſe they 
promiſed to pay as ſpecies, what was notoriouſſy 
much leſs valuable, than contracts previouſſy li- 
quidated at forty nominal dollars for one in real 
money. The intereſting claims of the original 
creditors alſo were ſtrongly repreſented ; while 
the conduct of every ſtate in the Union, in its 
particular finances, had diſcountenanced a difcri- 
mination in their favour ; and the exiſting laws of 
property were urged againſt a reduction of the 
laſt owner's principal : queſtions were alſo raiſed 
about the original intrinfic value of the mon 
and property received. in many caſes by the Unit- 
ed States, leading to-the ordaining of a new ſcale 
of depreciation. By infuſing into the propoſition 
for a ſettlement of the debt two qualities—a re- 
duct ion of the intereſt, and a temporary irredeema- 
bility of the principal which have colt the debtor 
nothing, and the creditor very little, and by vi- 
gorous and well deviſed efforts to recover credit 
at home and abroad, an arrangement was formed 
and executed, which has given better payment to 
the creditor, than could reaſonably have been 
hoped. It is plain to every obſerver, that, but 
for the indiſcretions of ſome of the public credi- 
tors, who ſuperadded to the trials and fluctua- 


tions 
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tions of a convaleſcent ſtate of credit the late un- 
paralleled difficulties of the holders of the ſtock, 
the three ſpecies of the public paper, taken at a 
medium, would have been worth the nominal va- 
lue in the market. Hitlerto that las never been 

There yet remain, however, in the United 


States, ſome laws, which affect the rights of pro- 


perty. The operation of inſtalment“ and valua- 
tion laws is not terminated in one or two of the 
ſtates. In one or two others, paper money is a 


tender for old debts. In one quarter, real eſtate 


is protected as in Great Britain from execution 


for debt; and in others, the judgments of the 


courts are ſuſpended, if the income of the eſtate 
bear a certain proportion to the creditor's de- 
mand f. In ſome of the ſtates, preferences are 
given to the claims of citizens, before thoſe of 
citizens of the other ſtates, or of foreigners ; and 


ills exiſt in the form of inſolvent laws. The fe- 
deral conſtitution, and the conſtitutions of ſeveral 
of the ſtates, have barred the introduction of theſe 


evils in regard to new tranſactions; and the ſtates, 


which are not chargeable with them, in regard to 
paſt affairs, have reaped, in the laſt three years, 
an ample reward for their wiſdom and virtue. 


Property may almoſt be called 7he palladium: 
communities. Their moral ſafety at leaſt is al- 
ways at hazard, when that is unwarrantably in 
vaded. In every caſe wherein difficulties to ob- 
tain his own are interpoſed in the way of the. ho- 
neſt and induſtrious citizen, his loſs is not all the 
„ public 


| „A. D. 1792. : as tre Sr 
+ The mortgage law of Pennſylvania, and ſome other 


ſtates, which exclude © the equity of redemption,” create, on 


perty in thoſe places, than in Great-Britain, - Thoſe States 
are the moſt flouriſhing in the Unis 


the whole, a more favourable ground for the rights of pro- 
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public a, wt A fellow-citizen, perhaps a mem- 
ber of a leglllature, and through him a legiſlature 
itſelf, is fatally corrupted. „%% Or Es 


CONCERNING THE PUBLIC DEBTS. 


When it is remembered, that the terms, upon 
which the debts of the ſtates were aſſumed by con- 
greſs, are not more favourable, than thoſe on 
which the federal debt was funded; and when it 
is called to mind, that the unaſſumed debts of all 
the ſtates are leſs valuable in 'the' market, than 
thoſe which were aſſumed; it will appear, that 


the public creditors of the Union have little rea- 


ſon to complain. When the advantages of the 


 Zemporary irredeemability, and of the opportunity 


of inveſtment in the bank are recolleQed, that 
little reaſon, if any exiſted, appears to be diſſi- 
po On the other hand, when it is remem- 

ered, that, long after the promulgation of the 
funding ſyſtem and of the bank, the poſſeſſion of 
ſpecies might have procured tertificates upon 
very advantageous terms, that many, who fold 
after thoſe promulgations, wanted confidetiee 
enough to hold ; that the United States draw a 
mare of the profits of the bank, without furniſh- 
Ing any of the capital; that the grant of irredeem- 
ability is temporary, and ſo perfectly nominal, that 


ve have now a right to pay off more than we have 


money to diſcharge: when it is alſo borne in mind, 
that the terms given by congreſs to the public ere- 
ditors, were exceeded by law at leaſt, in ſeveral 
of the ſtates; and that two of them have added 
to the benefits of their citizens from the funding 
Iyſtem, without diſcriminating in favour of the 
original creditor, or againſt the preſent holder; the 
arrangements of the general government appear 
| to 


Cn 
to be conſiſtent with the public intereſts, and with 
the: wiſdom of the ſlate legiſlatures themſelves. If 
the funding ſyſtem of congreſs : have been thus 
equally juſt and beneficial with thoſe of the ſtates, 
it has been accompanied with many advantages, 
which cannot be queſtioned. Public credit is re- 
ſtored ; in conſequence of this the contracts for 
all public ſupplies are made for caſh on the deli- 
veries or performance: the money, thus early 
promiſed, is paid by anticipation, on the proffer 
of indubitable ſecurity by the various contractors, 
and intereſt in favour of the United States has 
been allowed for the promptitude of her treaſury: 
soo, ooo dollars of ſpecie claims have been diſ- 
charged; and purchaſes of the public debt, which 
bring the extinguiſhed ſum to about 2, 400, ooo 
dollars *, have been made, or provided for: a 
ſeries of payments ſince the month of September, 
required by the moſt diſtinguiſhed ally of the 
United States in the late war, has been made to 
ſerve the occaſions of her unhappy coloniſts. 
Loans upon five per cent, upon four and a half 
per cent, and upon four per cent intereſt, have 

en effected in two opulent cities of Europe, 
ſolely by means of our reſtored credit, to repay 
in the hour of need, to that ally, the monies lent 
to the United States in a like ſeaſon. All that is 
due has been paid, part of that which is not yet 
due has been anticipated. Monies anxiouſly de- 
ſired by France have been diſcharged, by mean 
of loans at a lower intereſt. Both nations are be- 
nefited and pleaſed ; but our country is honoured 
by the tranſaction. To have neglected our pub- 
lic credit, would have been to loſe theſe advan- 


4 tages. 5 


It will not be queſtioned, that there is in every 
walk of life, or buſineſs, a greater proportion of 
N money 
A. D. 1791. 
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meney than was obſervable two years agd. Pub: 
lic works and buildings of every kind, and of ſper 
cies and values unknown among us till che pre- 
ſent time, are undertaking every where. Private 
buildings, of equal variety, and comparative va- 
lue, are ſpringing up. The price of lands is 
greatly advanced. The raw materials, though 
raiſed in much greater abundance, ſell for langer 
prices. To what pecuniary cauſe ſo powerful, ſo 
adequate, can theſe things be aſcribed, as to the 
ſales of part and reanimation of the whole of a 
public debt, ten times larger than the amount of 
all the ſpecies ordinarily circulating in the coun- 
try? It ought to be admitted, however, that the 
ſound ſtamina of this country, and our volunta- 
rily impoſing upon ourſelves the wholeſome re- 
ſtraints of juſt government, have moſt powerfully 
co- operate. FFC 
I be relief of ſome of the ſtates from all their 
burdens has been another beneficial conſequence 
of the funding of the debt. It is but a few years 
ſince one of the moſt frugal, yigorous, and pro- 
ductive counties in Pennſylvania roſe againſt the. 
collectors of the taxes. The appreciation and 
ſale of the immenſe maſs of federal ſecurities, own- 
ed by that ſtate, with the proceeds of her funds, 
have enabled her to diſcharge all her obligations; 
though ſhe has aboliſhed her general land tax, and 
' diſcontinued her exciſe, both of which the had 
collected for forty years. I 107 


Some anxiety has been created by the ſhare of 
cour debt, which foreigners have obtained. But 
this was a powerful mean of bringing the whole 
into it's preſent beneficial action, by elevating it's 
actual to it's nominal value. It is not at all proba- 
ble, that it will. be drawn from the country. - It 
has been obſerved, in-the moſt tranquil — — 
perous condition of Europe, that a great propor- 
+ ne | tion 


„ 
tion of the families of thoſe foreigners, who have 
made large inveſtments in the United States, ei- 
ther in the times of the provinces, or ſince the re- 
volution, have beconie inhabitants of this country, 
even when in it's un productive infant ſtate. At 
| this ſerious moment, when almoſt every tranſat- 
| lantic country feels or apprehends difdrders, our 
| chances are infinitely increaſed, The United — 
States, advanced in the means of ſubſiſtence, of 
comfort, and of elegance, now preſent to them 
an object of greater deſire, in a tranquil liberty, 
which they are ſtruggling to obtain, a teeming 
agriculture, 'and a proſperoug commerce, both fo- 
reign and internal. Conformable with theſe re- 
flections, we may affirm, that no great object in 
our affairs has failed to attract the notice of the 
foreigners, who have engaged in our funds. The 
internal navigation of South-Carolina, North-Ca- 
rolina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennſylvania, New 
Jerſey, and New-Vork, are among the witneſſes 
of this truth. The banks both national and ſtate, 
the turnpike roads and toll bridges, the ſales of 
city eſtates, of cultivated farms, and particularly 
of unimproved lands, commerce, ſhip-building,. 
and manufactures, confirm the fact. Let us con- 
tinue to exhibit a ſtrictly honeſt ſpirit in our laws 
and conſtitutions, an efficient execution of them, 
and an abſtinence from unneceſſary wars, and there 
cannot exiſt a doubt, that we ſhall draw much 
more copiouſly from the population, the arts, and 
the funds of Europe, than they will draw from 


1 


thoſe of the United states. 


There exiſts in the United States one deſerip- 
| tion of private difficulties and incymbrances, that 
muſt engage the ſolicitude of every feeling mind, 
which, by an examination into the detail and in- 
teriour of our affairs, has been led to obſerve. 

them. The caſes alluded to are thoſe of the ci- 
OY VVV» 
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tizens of two or three of the ſtates, who are bur- 
dened with heavy foreign debts or claims, which 
originated before the revolution. Whatever they 
may be finally adjudged to pay, the ſum muſt be 
ſo great, and due from ſo many perſons, as to 
give it the reſemblance of a public debt; and as 
in one of thole ſtates it has already occaſioned 
ſome ſacrifices of their principal landed eſtates, 
very far below their value, ſo it will probably 
operate in the others; unleſs ſome extenfive 
means, abundantly adequate to the occahon, can 
be brovght to operate, before or at leaſt at the 
time of executing the judgments of the (courts, 
which may be obtained. No reſource, competent 
to the purpoſe, appears at all likely to preſent it- 
ſelf, unleſs it be the funded debt or ſtock of the 
United States, and of the ſeveral ſtates. The 
method, by which this deſcription of property 
can be rendered moſt immediately and effectually 
fubſervient to the intereſting purpoſe of prevent- 
ing the deſtruction of many families, would ſeem 
to be he fixture of it at a ſtable, unfluctuating 
rale, adequate to it's proper value, under the ex- 
iſting circumſtances of the United States. It is 
manifeſt, that in ſuch a ſtate of the market, the 
dealers in the debt and others would fell out, and 
would not buy in again; and that they would ſeek 


. objects for their money in the trade, the manu- 


factures, the buildings, and the lands of the coun- 
try, which might promiſe them more advantage. 
A tenth part of the value of the public debis, 
applied to the lands of the United States, would 
raiſe them every where to their real value; io 
that the debtor, who might be under the neccſhty_ 
of ſelling an eſtate, could diſpoſe of his proper- 
ty, not only without a rumous ſacrifice, but pro- 
bably to uncommon advantage. The proprietors 
of lands and buildings, which might be _ 

| this 
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this probability of ſale, would ſuſtain no riſque 
or injury in felling their eſtates for the public 
ſtock. | 11 | 

It may be alleged, that the holders of the debt 
will not go into places {o remote to make 1nveſt- 
ments: but there are facts, which appear to war⸗ 
rant a very different opinion. The funds of New- 
Eugland have been brought into Pennſylvania, for 
inveſtment in lands of ſeveral kinds: the money 
of Pennſylvania and Delaware has been inveſted 
in mills and lands in Virginia: the greater part 
of the iron works of Maryland, the moſt coſtly 

eſtates in our country, were bought and worked 
by the capitals of reſidents in Great-Britain be- 
fore the revolution. The ſame fact exiſted in 
one great inſtance in New- Jerſey. The greateſt 
cedar ſwamp, on the waters of the Delaware, that 
ſupplies the Philadelphia market, is owned in 
New-England ; and people and veſſels from that 
quarter are annually ſent to perform the bufineſs 
of it. The American public creditors, citizens 
of the United Netherlands, have recently pur- 
chaſed eight hundred tracts of land in a part of 
Pennſylvania, further from Philadelphia than the 
banks of James's River, York, or Rappahannock. 
In ſhort, if the biſtory .of this country were ex- 
amined, as it regards this ſubject, it would de- 
monſtrate that the landed property of it has been 
conſtantly animated by the application of the 
monies of diſtant capitaliſts “. ES. 


SECTION 


* A.D. 1794. Great purchaſes by late holders of the pub- 
lic debt and bank ftock in Pennſylvania and New-York, citi- 
zens and foreigners, have been made in the diſtrict of Maine, 
in the ſtate of Georgia, in the weſtern and northern parts of 
New-York, in South-Carolina, in the moſt remote parts of 
Pennſylvania, in the ſtate of Kentuckey, in the federal diſtri, 
in the Norfolk canal, in the Virginia lead mine. 
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SECTION. v. 


| CONCERNING THE FOREIGN DEB 


| TS OF THE 
UNITED STATS. 
AT the commencement of the preſent go- 
vernment in 1789, the United States were 
indebted to France, Holland, and Spain, and 
to the foreign officers of the late army, in a 
ſum amounting to near twelve millions of dol- 
lars. Near a million and two-thirds of this ſum 
were due for arrears of intereſt; inattention to 
which would have been too diſgraceful, to have 
admitted of a hope of foreign credit, until mea- 
ſures were taken for it's diſcharge. Above a mil- 
hon and one-third of the principal ſum had pe- 
come due, and the time of other inſtalments was 
coming round. The reſources of the country had 
been examined and conſidered, but not tried. 
The claims of theſe foreign creditors were, origi- 
nally, the moſt delicate in themſelves; and in the 
caſe of France, the ſtate of her revolution in the 
ſummer of 1790 placed her demand in a fitua- 
tion peculiarly intereſting. It was perceived, that 
the adoption of the federa} conſtitution, and the 
meaſures taken to reſtore public credit, had made 
ſtrong and favourable impreſſions on the Euro- 
pean money lenders: and it was not doubted, 
that the arrears of intereſt, and the principal due, 
might be diſcharged by loans, upon terms which 
would produce very little loſs. The requiſite 
authorities were given by the legiſlature, Which 
| reſulted in the borrowing of a ſum equal to the 
diſcharge of all the exigible debt. But as the 
occaſions of France were likely to be emergent ; 
and there was reaſon to confide, that a firm and 


ſteady purſuit of the financial ſyſtem, which _ 
| | | y 
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by rhat time been adopted, and an adherence to 
the upright ſpirit of the conſtitution, would ra- 


pidly meliorate the credit of the United States; 


it was deemed expedient to extend the authority 
to borrow to a ſum equal to the whole of the fo- 
reign debt, provided the inſtalments not due 
could be diſcharged by means of loans advanta- 
zeous to the United States. The intereſt of above 
even millions of the foreign debt being at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, it was not 
doubted, that the money might be obtained fo 
as to render the diſcharge of the part, not exi- 


* 
. 


ible, really advantageous. It has accordingly 


3 that a ſum adequate to the principal 


and intereſt due has been borrowed within the 
terms of the law, ſo as to ſupport the credit and 
good faith of the United States, and critically to 
accommodate France. The further expectations 
of Congreſs have alſo been fulfilled; a conſide- 
Table loan at four and one half, and two loans at 
four per cent. having been effeQed, ſq as to rea- 


lize an advantage in the diſcharge of a large part 


of the principal, which was at an intereſt' of 
five per cent. The United States having thus 
commuted their foreign debt, farther than 1s due, 
with honour, and, on a medium of the whole, 
with advantage, are relieved by theſe operations 


from any probability of preſſure to perform the 


remainder of their European engagements. The 
friends of our public credit, of our national 
ſafety and reſpeQability, and of the fretdom of 
France, among the citizens of the United States, 
will reflect upon this actual courſe of events with 


cordial ſatisfaction. 
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THE CONCLUSION : BEING MISCELLANEOUS 
| THOUGHTS ON THE GOVERNMENT. 


The people of the United States enjoy a pe- 


_culiar felicity, in the poſſeſſion of principles of 
government, and of civil and religious liberty; 


more ſound, more accurately defined, and more 
extenfively reduced to practice, than any prece- 
ding republicans. There is not one 1ota of dele- 
gating or delegated power, which is not poſſeſſed, 
or may not be acquired, by every citizen. It is 
true, that there are in practice ſeveral deviations 
in the diſtribution of power to the various ſubdi- 
viſions of the country, and to the proprietors of 
certain deſcriptions of property; but theſe are 


acknowledged departures from principle, and are 


known to have ariſen out of the antecedent ſtate 


of things. They could not be immediately cor- 
rected, without violent ſtruggles and diſorders, 


and without injury to the property of deſcriptions 


of citizens, too great for the country, at any 
former period, to compenſate. Mild remedies 


are, however, daily applied to theſe partial diſ- 
eaſes; and it is manifeſt, that the courſe of time 


is diminiſhing, and will finally remove them. The 


right of legiſlative interpoſition on the part of 


the chief magiſtrate, which, in the practice of 
another country, has been commuted for a dan- 


gerous and injurious influence, is here wrought 


into the eſſence of the conſtitution, and is not 


only exerciſed in the independent and uncon- 
trolled conſideration of every reſolution and bill, 
but by the practical application of the qualified 


The execution of the office of the chief magi- 


ſtrate has been attended, through a term of al- 
moſt four years, with a circumſtance, which to 


this 
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this nation and to the ſurrounding world requires 
no commentary —a native citizen of the United 
States, transferred from private life to that ſtation, 
has not, during ſo long a term, appointed a fingle 
relation to any office of honour or emolument. 
Ihe ſenatorial branch of the government has 
been created and continued, in a mode prefera- 
ble to that which is purſued in any other nation. 

The repreſentative branch 1s equally well con- 
ſtituted. | 08 
The military code, for the government of ſuch 
troops as are occaſionally raiſed and employed, 
is well calculated to 94s diſcipline and effi- 
ciency, when time is allowed for the purpoſe; 
and conſequently to render the United States re- 
ſpectable in the eyes of foreign nations. | 
All chriſtian churches are ſo truly upon an 
equal footing, as well in practice as in theory, 
that. there are and have been in the legiſlative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the general 
government, perſons of the following denomina- 
tions —epiſcopalian, preſbyterian, independent or 
congregational, quaker, lutheran, reformed, ro- 
man, and probably others, which do not occur. 
There have been, and indeed yet are, a few 
eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions in the tate govern- 
ments, which reaſon and time are rapidly de- 
ſtroying. It is eaſy to perceive, that religious li- 
berty, ſupported by the national conſtitution, 
and a great majority of the ſtate conſtitutions, 
cannot but attain, in a very ſhort time, the ſame 
theoretical and practical perfection in the remain - 
der, which it has acquired in them... _. 

The independency of the judiciary, as well in 
the tenure of their ſtations, as in the permanen- 
cy of their compenſations, under the federal con- 
ſtitution, and in moſt of thole of the Rates, is 
an advantage over the ancient republics, and the 


generality 


Cal 
generality of modern governments, of” ineſfluig: 
= tua in regard to liberty, property, and ſta- 
The United States, being without tranſmarine 
or ſeparated dominions, are exempted from two 
inconveniencies, which have reſulted frem them. 
An immenſe naval force has been found neceffa- 
ry to defend ſuch territories, and to protect the 
trade with them in time of war; and: the diffi- 
culty of deviſing for them a free legiſlation has 
hitherto proved inſurmountable. The Britifh na- 
tion declared, that they had a right to legiſlate 
for their colonies and dominions in America, 
Aſia, and Africa, in all caſes whatſoever; and 
the revolution of the United States turned upon 
that cardinal point. When we obſerve that the 
French, ardent as they are in the purſuit of li- 
berty, have not yet been able to deviſe any ſyf- 
tem of government for their colonies, without a 
dernier reſort to the legiſlature of France; it will 
be a ſource of comfortable reflection to the 
friends of free and efficient government in theſe 
ſtates, that we are not perplexed by the neceſſity 
of ſo delicate, important, and difficult a political 

operation. | 5 
It has been unfortunate for moſt nations, as 
well ancient as modern, that they have had no 
ſettled pre-exiſting mode of altering, amending, 
or renovating their political ſyſtem, to which they 
could reſort without a deviation from the legal 
courſe of things, hazarding the public tranquil- 
lity, and often freedom itſelf. It is equally 
happy for the people of the United States, 
that in their federal government, and in ' moſt 
'of thoſe of the ſtates, there exiſts a proviſion, 
by which thole neceſſary and defirable ends 
MEE, 25, 55 : 5 x % ax & 
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ay. b obtained, with. whatever zeal, without re · 
| coo to irregularity or viotence®. 9 
Fundamentab principles being already ſettled by 
common conſent, and being accurately and clear- 
1 recorded 1 in the conſtitutions, che people ean- 
not {oy miſtake the nature of A meaſure, a law, 
1 ro 


We, by a8 t 1 iappotiable, . 
down by 1 85 orderly natufal exertions o 1 


comminiey, to relieve theinfelves' at an earlier 
ſtage of inconvenience. Too great a facility to 
change would, however, be likely to produce 
 flaftuations, injurious to order, peace, property; 
and induftry, and indeed to liberty itſelf : but as 
95 mode o of performing the amendatory or altera- 
tive operations is ſlow, and conſequentl : delibe- 
rate, trivial or dangerous changes would be 
difficult to accompliſh. In this view there ap: 
N to be very little probability, that chan _ 
m free or repreſentative. government will tak 
place; or that any modification of hereditary pow- 
er will be introduced into the governments, Cither 
of the ſtates, or of the union. The people will 
never deliberately conſent to the abrogation uf 
hofe clauſes, in che ſeveral conſtitutions, which 
explicitly provide both in general terms, and ũn 


particular detail, for free or dene ode rn: 
ment. . Nor 8 it ſeem eaf y, eo © ering the 
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Vnited States, e. are here contemplated. 
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degree of perfection we have obtained; and the 
certain,” conſtant, and moderate operations of the 
amendatory clauſes, to accumulate ſufficient pub- 
he evil or grievance, to produce one of thoſt 
convulfions, which the ambitious are wont to 
feize as ihe moment to introduce by force à def. 
potie government. Even local circumſtanees con- 
— to favour the permanency of liberty in theſe 
ſtates. Being too remote from any foreigy nati- 
on, to render a war, requiring à great army, at 

all neceſſary, that inſtrument, ſo often uſed by 
ambitious leaders, is not likely to be placed wirk- 


. 


in the reach of the enemies of freedom, - white tue 
union remains entire. It is 'worthyoof the-moſt 
particular obſervation and remembrance, that a 
diſſolution of our government would immediately 


ſtate of things. 
It is an evid 


a 


the police took place in the late war. It is an ill 


tent to the preſervation of order and public hap- 
. pineſs. Our penal codes are, upon the whole, 
among the leaf ſanguinary; and it is believed. 


TY they 
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they; are not not cruel, even in thoſe unhappy-eaſes, 
Which ph the community to extremities, The 
conſtiiution of the United States hav.extrafted all | 
the gall from the puniſtment of offences againſt 
the hte ſafety, by — power of le; 
giſlating concerning them, with à mildneſs un- 
known to the ſyſtems of moſt countries. It is ho- 
nourable to che humanity; and magnanimity of the 
Amerięan people, that this proceeding flowed 
from them almoſt. unanimouſly, four years after 
the revolution war. Future ages will do juſtice to 
a nation capable of ſuch an effort, at a moment o 
particular. 

Taking the; United dates at large, there are 
few or no countries, in which, at this time, the 
juſt demands of private oreditors can be obtained 
by a more certain, a more expeditions, or a leſs 
expenſive courſe ofdegal There are ſome 
local and a very few general defects yet exiſting; 
but they are vaniſhing before the ſpirit of the gene- 
ral and moſt of the ſtate conſtitutions. There is 


no part of the publie conduct of this country more 


ſtriking, than the. firmneſs with which they have 
applied the cauſtic to ſome inveterate cancers, : 
which had been derived to their pecuniary ſyſtems, | 
principally from adventitious cauſes. It proues 
the exiſtence of that virtue and fortitude, hich 
qualify a nation for republican 8 There 
are ſome exceptionable circumſtances, yet to he 
done away; but the ſucceſsſul efforts, which have 
been. ma e. juſtify a confident expectation, that 
they will yieſd ere * to the powers and influ - 
ences, which have 2 much hs n . 
en bing... . es to rag feat 
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them an intereſting portion of this publication. 
It may be matter of entertainment to the cufious, 
and of inſtructive information to thoſe, who en- 
gage themſelves in the ſtudy of mankind, to know 
what the United States have been, have thought 
and have done, in the antecedent ſtages of their 
political exiſtence; but to the world in general 
the real nature and actual ſituatton of their affairs 
at this time, and the proſpects, which appear to 
ariſe out of them, are abies of much greater im- 
CCC 
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Some ideqs concerning the. tereatzaon- of manufattur- 
uin towns and villages in the United States, ap- 
.  plitd-by:way of example, to a poſi tion on the river 
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'L HE diſtance of the United Sits e 
foreign conſumlers of many bf tbeir exported.pro- 
ductions, and from all of the manufacturers of 
their imported Tupplics, have been placed amohg 
the moſt important conſiderations in favour o 
their purfuing; in conjunction with other things, 
the buſineſs" of thanufaQtutes: To theſe indiice- 
ments, of great and manifeſt ſtrength in times of 
gegersl peace, the preſent Unjverfal war among 
the European powers has added new force: It 
has become ſtill more the ifitereſt of the Unſted 
Skates,; to infuſe into their towns and cities further 
portions of manufacturing capital, induſtry, and 
ſkill. The following delineation of an eſtabliſh- 
ment, which might be created by foreign or do- 
mtſtie capital, Was intended *o echlibit the vhri- 
dus and extenſtve conſtquenees* ift favour of the 
t - * landholders 
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landholders and cultivators, which have invaria- 
bly reſulted from manufacturing towns. Every 

item in the enumeration, implies a demand for 
timber, fuel, grain, cattle, beer and other drinks, 

hemp, flax, wool, iron, flax: ſeed, or ſome other 
OTE of our lands and farms. Similar exer- 
tions on the ſea coaſt might be equally or even 

more ſucceſsful, as the manufactures of the pro- 

duction, as well of the agricultural ſtates as of 
foreign countries, might be combined with thoſe 

of the immediate vicinity. | 


REFLECTIONS ON THE AFFAIRS OF. THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, OCCASIONED BY THE PRESENT 
WAR IN EUROPE, RECOMMENDED. TO. AME- 

RICAN AN D FOREIGN. CAPITALISTS, 


It is highly prudent in every nation, ſeriouſly. 
to conſider the effects which great events in other 
countries may have produced on their affairs; 
and to anticipate in time the conſequences, in re- 
gard to their intereſts, to which ſueh events may 
poſſibly give riſe. The enhancement of the c 
of our manufactured ſupplies, by the demand for 
the immenſe armaments by land and ſea, now mak- 
ing in Europe ; and the impediments to the cheap 
iranſportation of our produce, by the recent de- 

duction of a large proportion of the veſſels, which 
lately carried them at peace freights, with the im- 
poſſibility of building in time a ſufficient number 
of ſhips to perform the ſervice, and to ſupply the 
purchaſes by foreign nations; render it a matter 
al the moſt comfortahle, reflection, that we have 
made ſuch frequent and full examinations of our 
capacities in the buſineſs of manufadures ; and 
N that we have made ſo great progreſs in the eſta- 
j bliſhment of many of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
_ | | braaches. 
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branches. There occurs nothing *t6' wartailt'' 

belief, that we ſhall ceaſe to maintain our ctürſe 
in peace. But it is manifeft, that even in that de- 
ſirable ſituation the inducements to purſue manu- 

factures are not a little increaſed by the ad vaneeu 
coſt of our ſupplies, and the diminution f dur da 
riers at peace freights already mentioned. It wil 
be wiſe then to deviſe new methods of intre 
our manufactures, in order to cheapen and multi- 
ply ſupplies, and to extend the home market for gur 
agricultural productions. It is moreover well wor- 
thy of remark, that in conſequence of the war in 
Europe many articles of great importance in the 
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building of houſes, improving new plantations, 
and ſupplying the ſettled country, and the induſ- 


trious poor, are ſaid to be prohibited to be ex- 
ported from Great-Britain ; becauſe they can be 
applied to military purpoſes, or may be. wanted 
for themſelves. — reaſpnable or cuſtoma- 
ry in ſimilar circumſtances this may be, our citi- 
ens muſt actually be ſubjected thereby to additi- 
onal expence, and the charges of improving and 
cultivating real eſtates muſt be increaſed. Marv 
factures of theſe prohibited kinds of goods are 
therefore rendered indiſpenſable by the ſituation 
of that country, which is the principal foreign 
ſource of our ſupplies. GS 
However improbable or impoſſible war may ap- 
pear“, in the judgment of many or moſt of us, it 
can do no injury to remark, that the coſt of our 
ſupplies would be ſo much increaſed by that worft 
of all poſſible events; and the-veflels to carry our 
produce at peace freights would be ſo extremely 
diminiſhed, if our own ſhould be involved, that 
nothing but ſome ſuch great and vigorous eſſorts, 
as that ſuggeſted for confideration, could ſave our 
t! ds e ehren 
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cultivators from a very inconvenient expanſe. jn - 
procuring ſupplies, and a reduction of the mar- 
ket prices of many articles of their produce, _ 
It will be perceived, that the plan is laid upon 
a ſcale,. hich is not likely, at this time, to be 
carried into execution in any one place. It is ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to remark, that it is not in- 
tended with any other view, but to exemplify what: 
might be done with a given capital. The owners, 
however, of certain great water ſituations might 
ſafely and advantageouſly lay out their adjacent. 
grounds in a town plat with ſuch views; and they 
1 ſell, or let on ground rents, ſuch ordinary 
building lots, or ſuch ſituations for water works, 
as purchaſers or tenants might apply for, leaving 
the plan to mature by time, and the natural at- 
trations and advantages of the ſeveral ſcenes; or 
improvements might be commenced: upon a ſcale 
of 5,000, 10, ooo, 15,000, or 20,000 dollars, as 
capital might be obtainable, and prudence might 
appear to juſtify. In all events, it is conceived, 
that a profitable attention to our ſituation may be 
promoted, and poſſibly ſome reflections favourable 
. to the United States, and to the proprietors of par- 


; _ ticular eſtates, and many vicimties, may be Tug- 
1 geſted by the publication of the plan at the preſent 
1 very intereſting criſis. V. 
. A PLAN , FOR ENCOURAGING AGRICULTURE, 
ö IND INCREASING THE VALUE OF FARMS 
F IN THE. MIDLAND AND MORE WESTERN 


+ COUNTIES OF PENNSY.LVANIA, APPLICABLE. 
\ TO SEVERAL OTHER PARTS OF THAT STATE, 
AND To MANY PARTS OP THE UNITED 
„n his Cr ieee, 
„ STII SEETYES 1 b : 
In a country, the people, the ſoil, and the cli- 
mate of which are well ſuited to agriculture, -_ 
| „% WA Rs 12> Wnie 
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which has immenſe natural treaſures in the bowels 
and on the ſurface of the earth, ne .creation,of a 
ready, near, and ſtable market. for it's ſpontaneous 
and agricultural product ions, by the, introduction 


and increaſe of internal trade and mauifactures, is 
the moſt effetual method to promote huſbandry, and 


to advance the intereſts of the proprietors und culti- 
wators of the earth. This poſition bas been aſſum- 


ed, with. the firmeſt confidence, by. one*, and 


maintained and relied upon afterwards by. others, 
of the moſt informed and ſound minds in Great- 
Britain, in relation to the internal trade, manu- 
faQures, and landed intereſt of that kingdom; al- 
though it is an iſland poſſeſſing uncommon. advan- 
tages in its artificial roads, canals, rivers, and 
bays, which all together afford the inhabitants a 


peculiar facility in tranſporting their ſurplus pro- 


duces with very little expenſe, to foreign mar- 
To a nation inhabiting a great continent, nat 


yet traverſed by artificial roads and canals, the 


rivers of which, above their natural navigation, 
have been hitherto very little improved; many of 
Whole people are at this moment cloſely ſettled 
upon lands, which actually fink from one-fifth 
to one-half the value of their crops, in the mere 
charges of tranſporting them to the ſea- port towns, 
and others of whoſe inhabitants cannot at preſent 
ſend their produce to a ſea-port for its whole va- 
lue; @ thorough ſenſe of the truth of the poſition is 
a matter of vnegualled magnitude and importance. 

The ſtate of things in moſt of the counties of 
Pennſylvania, which are contiguous to the river 
Suſquehannah and its extenſive branches, or in 
their vicinity, is conſidered to be really and pre- 
ciſely that, which has been deſcribed ; and the 
mM” + BE object 
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objec of this paper is to ſuggeſt hints for a plan 
of relief from the great expence and inconveni- 
encies they at preſent ſuſtain, by creating a mar- 
ket town for their produce on the main body of that 
river, at ſome proper plactbetween the confluence 
olf its eaſtern and weſtern branches, and the tower 
end of its preſent navigation. 2 
It is propoſed, that the ſum of five hundred 
thouſand dollars, to be applied as is herein after 
mentioned, be raiſed in either of the three follow- 
ing methods: chat is to . e by five thou- 
ſand ſubſcriptions, of one hundred dollars each, 
to the capital ſtock of a company to be tempora- 
rily aſſociated for the purpoſe, without any ex- 
eluſive privileges or by the ſale of one hundred 
thouſand lottery tickets, at five dollars each; or 
fifty thouſand tickets, at ten dollars each; the 
whole enhanced amount of which is to be re- 
drawn in prizes agreeably to a ſcheme, which will 
be herein after exhibited—or by the application 
of five hundred thouſand dollars of the money in 
the treaſury, or otherwiſe in the command of the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania.—The inducements to the 
operation, either to the ſtate, to the adventurers 
in the lottery, or to the ſubſcribers of the ftock of 
the aſſociated company, will appear in the fequel 
to be an augmentation of about one hundred per 
cent, in the value of the property to be embraced 
—that is, in a profit of about one hundred per 
3 cent, on the money to be raiſed or advanced for 
ö the purchaſe of the lands, and the erection of the 
= buildings. - 21h | 
= The application of the above ſum of five hun- 
= dred thouſand dollars, might be as follows: 
* Iſt. In the purchaſe of two thouſand acres of 
3 land on the weſtern bank of Suſquehannah, as a 
; town ſeat to be regularly laid off in a ton or city 
} for inland trade and manufactures, with ſtreets _ 
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feet wide, in oblongs of five hundred feet, front- 
ing the ſouth, weſtern or greunlent ſummer winds, 
by two hundred and twenty feet ; each oblong to 
be interſected by a twenty foot alley, running 
lengthwiſe, or from north-weſt to ſouth-eaft, ſo 
as to give all the lots fouth-weſt front expoſures, 
or ſouth-weſt back ex e and outlets i in the 
gar. ae II 1 2 10 
| i TL Eds 1 K 
bell. 
The has of the land, including! 
the farm buildings which may be on il n 0 
water * &c., would probably be at 
fifteen dollars per 50 for twe thou- YE 
ſand acres, . | 20,000 
The contents will be a \ little more thaw 1 | 
three ſquare miles. The ſhape might be 
twa ho on the river, by a little more 
than ane mile and one half running from 
the river. The number of lots af twen- 
ty feet front, and one hundred feet 
> mn would be about twenty-ſix thou: 


2dly. In the erection of five hundred 
and ten ſtone and brick houſes, of the 
value of three hundred dollars each, inn 
cluſive of the value of the lots r54,000- 
Two hundred and twenty ſtone and 
brick houſes, of the value of five hun- 


dred dollars cach, 110,000 

2 Fifty ſtone and brick houſes, of the 

value of eight hundred dollars each, 40,000 
Ten ſtone and brick houſes, of the | 


value of two thouſand dollars. each, 20, oc 
Four ſtone and brick houſes; of abe | a 
value of fix hundred and fifty dollars. 
cach, 2,600 
E | Two 


- — 


tan} 


Twp mills for preparing hemp, which 
would often come down in boats, and 
2 rafts, from the rich new lands on the 


upper waters of Suſquehannah and it's 
branches, one tho nd two hundred 
and fifty dollars each, 5 
One mill for reparipg flax 


One mill of about five "150m BE ſpin- 


dles, for ſpinnin flax, hemp, and comb- 
ed wool, to be drvided into fifty ſhares, 


of one hundred dollars ene, fo increaſe 


the number-of prizes, 
One rope walk, | 
Two ſmaller ditto, one thouſand dol- 


lars each, 


Two tan yards, one thouſand five 


hundred dollars each, 

wo ſmaller ditto, 
ne paper mill, 
One flaxſeed, hewplced, and rapeſecd 
oil mill, 
One griſt mill, 
Two bakehoules, five hundred dol- 
lars each, 

Two ſlitting and obe e five 
thouſand dollars eac 

One ſteel furnace, 


dler's ſhop 

One malt houſe, 

One- brewery, 

Ten grain and fruit diſtilleries, of ya- 
rious ſizes, averaging in value one thou- 


language, 4 


One ſoap boiler's and tallow-chan- 1 


ſand two hundred and fifty dollars each, 
One printer's office for the Engliſh | 


Dollars. 
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One printer's office for the German 
language, 3 


Six blackſmith's ſhops, ad nalleries, 
of various fizes, averaging five hundred | 


2,000 


dollars each, 


Two cooper's ſhops, one three hun- 


dred, the other two hundred dollars, 
One cedar cooper's ſhop, 
Four hatter's ſhops, two at five hun- 


dred, and two at three hundred dollars, | 


One bleach yard and houſe, 


Two fulling mills, one a thouſand, 
the other one thouſand five hundred 


dollars, 


Two potteries, five hundred dollars 


each, 
Four wheetwright” s and chairmaker 8 


ſhops, two at five hundred, and two at 


four hundred dollars, 


Two copperſmith's ſhops, one five 
hundred, th 


lars, 


Two pot-aſh works, one three hun- 


dred, the other two hundred dollars, 
One braſs founder's ſhop, | 
Two painter's ſhops, one five hun- 

dred, the other three hundred dollars, 


Two turner's ſhops, one five hun- 


dred, the other three hundred dollars, 


Two water forges, one thouſand five 
hundred dollars each, 


Four tilt hammer forges, one thou- 


land dollars each, 
One tobacco and ſnuff manufaRory, 


Two boring and grinding mills for 
guns, ſcythes, fickles, &C., at one 8 5 


ſand dollars each, 


Dollars. 


the other four hundred dol- 


390 


500 


200 
1, 600 
15000 
2, 500 


1,009 


1,800 . 


900 


300 
600 


800 


800 
3,000 


4,000 


800 


2, ooo 
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Two ſkin-dreſſer's ſhops, five hundred Dolls. 

d A y 5, 
Four lumber yards on the river, fenced, 

twenty-five dollars each, LH 


» * 4 


10 


% 


Two gun-finith*s ſhops, one five hun- 


= * 


dred, the other three hundred dollars, 3800 
© Two boat-builder's yards and ſheds, one | 
four hundred, the other three hundred 
d ((.. „ 
Four ſchool houſes, two for each ſex, 
part to be German, at three hundred dol- 
lars each, making twelve hundred; and 
four houſes for the tutors, five hundred 
each, making two thouſand dollars, 3,200 
One church for all denominations, to be 

uſed in rotation by every ſociety, until 
any one ſhall have a place of worſhip of 

it's own, when that ſociety ſhall loſe it's 


100 


n 


right, E 4, O00 
Two taverns, one four thouſand, the | 
other three thouſand dollars, 1,000 


Two ſtables, one in the vicinity of each 
tavern, for thirty horſes and ten carriages, 4 
one thouſand dollars each, 2,00 

One hundred buildings, of the value of 
two hundred and fifty dollars each, half 
with, and half without cellars, for tradeſ- 
men's and manufaQturer's ſhops, ſtables, 

e. as occaſion may require, | 25,000 

One large ſcale houſe to weigh loaded 
waggons, to be erected on the market 
{quare, _ __- + 

One ſcale houſe to weigh hogſheads and _ 
other things, of leſs than one ton weight, 100 

One fail-cloth manufactor,, 33006 


300 


. Oe T 
Two brick kiftis, yards, and houſes, 5 
eight hundred dollars each, 135ͥ 800 

Two 
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Two twine and cord manufactories, five Dolls. 


Four flaughter houſes and 2 0% 1000 
One ſtarch work and dwelling: houſe, 800 


One library of three hundred ſhares, f 
ten dollars each, to increafe the number of ß 
prizes, to be compoſed of books relative 


to the uſeful arts and manufactures 3, ooo 
One parchment manufactor 300 
One glue manufactory, 14: e e 800 
One pump maker's ſhed and yard, 100 
Charges, of the ſuperinteiidence of the _ _ 
execution, at one per cent. 65,000 


„ Oo. 


: The buildings above-mentioned will form A 


town of one thouſand houſes, uſeful workſhops, 
and manufactories by water, fire, or hand, all of 
ſtone or brick, which is larger by near one half 
than the borough of Lancaſter. Being on the ri- 
ver Suſquchannah, à very great and extenſive na- 
tural canal, which, with it's branches, flows 


through a country of fifteen millions of acres; and 


will be connected with the lakes, the poſition for - 


a town muſt be conſidered as warranting a pre- 
ſumption, that the lots would be more valuable. 


Inn order to extend this advantage, the build 
ings ſhould be erected upon every ſecond, or 


perhaps every third lot ; whereby a number of 


interval lots would be left, which would be of 
nearly the ſame value.— A further advantage 
would reſult from ſuch a diſpoſition of the houſes, 
as the vacant lots could be uſefully applied to gar- 
den purpoſes, until they ſhould be built upon. 


As the propoſed houfes aud workſhops would be 


of ſtone and brick, the poſſibility of the progreſs d 
of fire would be leſs, if the owners of the interval 


lots 
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tors mould build weden houſes hereafter, than 
if they were to erect ſuch houſes in a compact ſe- 
paratè quarter. % . 
The lots, without the ſcene, which ſhould be 
firſt built on, would coſt, after throwing out the 


* ſtreets and alleys, about five dollars; and might”. 


be moderately eſtimated, were ſuch a town ereQ- 
ed, at the medium value of ten dollars. 1 
This town being contemplated as ſuch an auxi- 
liary to Philadelphia, as Mancheſter, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, &c. are to the ſea- ports of 
Great-Britain, it would be neceſſary to connect 
it with that city immediately and 2 by 
opening a good road to the Lancaſter turnpike, 
by whatever might be neceſſary to give it the be- 
nefit of the communication with Philadelphia 
through the Swetara and Tulpohocken canal, 
through the Brandywine canal, and through the 
Newport and Wilmington roads, and by all other 
means which could be deviſed. It would alſo be 
proper to connect it with the boroughs of Read- 
ing, Lancaſter, York, Carliſle, &c. and with the 
weltern, . north-weſtern, northern, and other great 
roads. Thus circumſtanced, and with the ſup- 
plies of wood- fuel, coal, bark, grain, cattle, hemp, 
flax, wool, timber, iron, ſtone, lime, forage, &c. 
which thoſe roads, and the Suſquehannah and it's 
branches, would certainly and permanently af- 
ford; this place could not fail to become of very 
great profit to the ſublcribers or prize holders, or 


the ſtate, and to the landed intereſt, 'both tenants - 


and owners. The expeuſe of tranſportation from 
the neareſt navigable part of the Suſquehannah by 
way of Newport, is nine dollars per ton; from 


Middletown it is twelve dollars per ton, to fixteen 


lars per ton; and as four-fifths of the ſtate are 
or weſtward of chat river, the immenſe ſaving, - 


* 


vuich would he made by à great and ſtable mar- 
e ket 
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ket like that contemplated, is equally manifeſt 


and defirable. 

It may be aſked, whether the owners of the 
houfes, ſhops, and works, would receive applica- 
tions from tenants? The anſwer is, that they 
would themſelves be induced to occupy Tome of 
them; that the boroughs in the vicinity have 
been greatly extended by the ſettlement of tradeſ- 
men, manufacturers, and others, who depend upon 
them and upon the farmer; and that unleſs their 
mhabitants open canals to the Suſquehannah, or 
difcover coal in their vicinity, thofe boroughs 
Which are not on that river cannot grow much 
larger, though the demand for manufacturers is 
ſteadil ng with our population. It is re- 
gretted, that the latter increafe of Lancaſter has 
deen inconfiderable. But the water-works, and the 
works by fire, propoſed in the plan to be erected, 
would attract and ſupport tradeſmen, and the 
workmen requifite to proceed with the goods 

they would have begun, as is conftantly the caſe in 
wrope. =D 

It may be ſafely affirmed, that no part of the 
United States, at prefent half as fully populated 
as the five principal counties on the Suſquehan- 

nah, offers ſo encouraging or ſo certain a proſpect 
for an inland town. It is, as it were, the bottom 


u greut bag or ſack, into the upper parts of which 


natural and rage gp= 7s poured from the 
north-eaſt, from the north, and from the weſt. | 
It will be obſerved, that many water-works, 
and objects requiring the moving power of water, 
are particularized in the plan. For which reaſon, 
and in order to procure all the public and private 
advantages, which are attainable, it is propoſed 
to take {ome poſition, where the river can be 7 

drawn out of it's natural bed, as to create tho 
mill-ſeats and falls. It. is confidently affirmed, 
and is not at all doubted, that there are not want- 
ing 


| E 
ing places of that great and valuable natural ca- 
Pat ß | „ 5 
Doubts may ariſe about the expediency of erect- 
ing ſome of the works. It is therefore obſerved, 
that thoſe which are mentioned, are merely offer- 
ed for conſideration: none of them are intended 
to be urged : but it is believed, that moſt of them 
would prove, on examination, eligible. 
The greater part of the private emolument 
would be realized, it is ſuppoſed, by the erection 
of nine hundred dwelling-houſes of various ſizes, 
in any of which many kinds of manufaRories could 
be purſued; and one hundred ſhops for ſuch 
branches, as by reaſon of their producing loud 
noiſes, or unpleaſant ſmells, or of their requiring 
greater room, could not be carried on among wo- 
men and children; infirm, aged, or fick perſons, 
or within the compaſs of an apartment in a com- 
mon dwelling-houſe. In that caſe, however; it 
would be manifeſtly prudent, to bring the unim- 
proved mill-ſeats into view, that they might be in 
the way of early uſe and employment. : 

The reaſon of extending a view to the immedi- 
ate erection of thoſe water-mills and other works 
is, that by their very great conſumption of the 
raw materials and produce, which may be drawn 
by purchaſe from the farmers, they will early and 
materially increaſe the benefits of the propoſed 
town to the landholder and cultivator, without 
taking any hands from agriculture, or preventing 
any from going to it. | | 

It will be proper to aſcertain, with preciſion and 
certainty, what would be a reaſonable value of 
two thouſand: acres of land, Au purchaſed, and 
thus built upon, that the inducements to the ope- 
ration may be duly exhibited. The borough of 
Lancaſter will-appear to afford a mean of compa- 
riſon, not too favourable, when it is remembered, 

EI 3 that 


1 


that a poſition on the weſt fide of Suſquehannah 
would give the propoſed town a very extenſive 
and fertile back country for it's ſupphes by land, 
free from the expenſe and rifque of any ferry ; 
that it would require building materials, proviſion, 
raw materials, the infinitely important article pit 
coal, and the very important articles fimber and 
bark, 1n the greateſt abundance, and on the cheap- 
eft terms, by means of the navigable waters of 
the Suſquehannah ; and that its traders and arti- 
zans could tranſport produce and manufaQures, 
and receive ſupphes from Philadelphia, through 
the canal of Swetara, without any the leaſt ex- 
penſe of carting. 

An eſtimate of a town, conſiſting of the kinds 
and number of buildings particulariſed above, may 
be reaſonably made as follows: 9 

Dollars. 


The actual firſt coſt of all the various 
buildings above- mentioned, is ſtated to 


From theſe deduct the value of the 
four ſchools, and the church, ſeven thou- 
ſand two hundred dollars, which would 
be public, and would be of no value to 
the owners of the town, as ſuch, but as 
they might reflect value upon the houſes, 
manufactories, and lots: alſo deduR the 


ſium of five thouſand dollars, allowed for 


the charges of ſuperintendance, K, a0 


Remain as the actual coſt and real va- 
lue of all the private buildings, 487, 800 
The value of one hundred lots, to be 5 

given for twenty churches, and thirty- 

two for the market, court houſe, and 

Jail, nothing, but as they reflect value 

on the other property in the town. ooo, ooo 
: | The 


500,000 i 
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The value of one thouſand and nine- 


ty-nine lots, of the ſize of twenty by 


one hundred feet, on which the above 
private buildings and works are to be 
erected, when they ſhall be completed, 
at one hundred dollars each, on a me- 
dium, | 

The value of two thouſand one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight interval lots, ly- 
ing between and among the private and 
public buildings, and excluſively of 
thoſe without that part of the town plot, 


Dalla. 


109, 900 


propoſed to be built upon with the fund 


of five hundred thouſand dollars, at 

eighty dollars on an average, 5 
The value of one hundred twenty 

feet lots, making twenty large lots equal 


to one hundred feet ſquare, ſuitable for 


erecting twenty other mills, with the 
requiſite ſhare of the water right, at five 
hundred dollars for each mill-ſeat, 

N. B. Theſe will make, with the im- 
proved mill-ſeats, about forty, and will 
not require the height of water or com- 
mand of a fall to be kept for more than 
a quarter of a mile. It is believed muck 
more might be placed againſt this item. 

The value of the excluſive privilege 


175,480 


Io, ooo 


of keeping ferries, ariſing out of the 


ownerſhip of the grounds, to conſtitute 
Prizes, | | 
The value of twenty-two thouſand 
lots, accommodated with ſtreets and al- 
leys not within the part built upon as 
above, with the woods on them, and 
on the ſtreets and alleys, for fuel and 
timber, the ſtone, lime, clay, &c., for 
2 2 


5,000 


building, 
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building, at ten dollars per lot, to con- Dolls. 
ſtitute prizes, F 
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The ſeveral objects in the foregoing eſtimate 
of one million eight thouſand five hundred and 
forty dollars to conſtitute prizes, to be drawn 
by the purchaſers of five hundred thouſand dol- 
lars worth of tickets: a ſcheme of a lottery more 
profitable- than moſt, that have been exhibited, 
and which will moreover yield great advantage 
to every proprietor and tenant of lands, within 

the ſphere of trade belonging to the town. 
Although ſuch calculations and eſtimates as 
theſe ought always to be received with the utmoſt 


caution, and to be examined with ſtrictneſs, yet 


there are circumſtances, which, it is conceived, 
inſure ſucceſs to a well deviſed and well exeeuted 
plan in the ſcene already mentioned. 8 6 85 
A very great and increaſing ſupply of all thoſe 
things, which can create, maintain, and extend 
a town; that can attract, cheaply ſupport, and 
certainly and thoroughly employ an induſtrious 
community ; forced by the nature of the river and 
country into this fingular ſcene, juſtify an affirma- 
tion, that a fuck ſituations for towns of inland 
trade and manufactures of native productions 
exiſt in the populated parts of the United States. 

Jo eſtimate the value of the river, and the 
water works, and their permanent influence up- 
ou the proſperity and growth of ſuch a town, 
let us for a moment ſuppoſe, that twenty fimilar 
mills, twenty unimproved mill ſeats, and a co- 
pious canal leading to the Suſquehannah, were 
ſuperadded to the preſent advantages of the bo- 
Ls ——— l. 
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It cannot but be perceived, that moſt of the 
American inland towns have been commenced 
without due attention to the powers of water, the 
advantages of interiour navigation, and a copi- 


ous and certain ſupply of other fuel, when wood 
ſhall become ſcarce and dear. The whole num- 


ber of the houſes in the towns of ſome of the 


ſtates is very inconſiderable, which is principal- 
ly owing to their produce having paſſed on wich- 
out any natural ſtoppage or heavy expence of 
tranſportation from their farms to their export 
market; or to @ ſcarcity of fuel, which las been 
created, and will be increaſed by their growth, . 
| There will be a peculiar certainty aud ſtability. 
in the, value of property in ſuch a place as that 
contemplated, becauſe it's trade and manufac- 
tures, depending upon our own laws, and upon 
our productions, will not be ſubjected to the in- 
juries and viciſſitudes, which often ariſe from fo- 


reign reſtrictions and prohibitions; and from the 


defalcations of the imports of foreign and pre- 
carious tropical production. On the other hand, 
every new diſcovery of a mineral or foſſil, every 
addition to the articles of cultivation in the great 
landed ſcene, on which it will depend, whether 
for food or manufactures, will yield freſh nou- 
riſnment and employment to it's inhabitants. 
In addition to the reaſons already ſuggeſted 
for placing the town upon the weſtern ſide of the 
Suſquehannah, it ought to be added, with a view 
to the preſent and all other plans of eſtabliſhing 
towns in this climate, that the eaſtern and north- 
ern fides of all waters in the United States, the 
elevation, dryneſs of the ſoil, and other things 
being __ are leſs healthy than the ſouthern 
and weſtern ſides. As it further regards that 
great concern, the health and comfort of the ci- 
tizens, it alſo merits repetition, that by the plan 
propoſed, no inadvertent or uninformed man 
| | will 
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will be able to build his houſe, or place of bu- 
ſineſs, in ſuch a manner as to deprive himſelf of 
the bleſſing of the ſummer winds. 5 

Although great ſtreſs has been laid upon a 
particular ſcene in the courſe of this paper, from 
a thorough conviction of it's fitneſs and value, it is 


manifeſt, that many of the ideas will apply to 


ſuch of the exiſting towns in the ſtate of Penn; 
ſylvania and elſewhere, as have a capacity to com- 
mand, by due exertion, and at a moderate ex- 
pence, water falls, coal, or inland navigation. 
A diligent examination of their reſpective capa- 
cities, in theſe particulars, qught, upon the ge- 
neral principles ſuggeſted, to be made. It is alſo 
clear, that a very large part of theſe advantages 
may be gained at "Harriſburg, Middletown, the 
Falls of Delaware, at the | cies end of the 
Schuylkill canal, and moſt of the other canals in 
the United States, by ſuch a power of water as 
has been mentioned above. In the ſtates of Ver- 
mont and Kentuckey, in the weſtern parts of 
Pennſylvania and New-York, in the north weſt- 
ern and ſouthern governments, and in general at 
thoſe places on the eaſternmoſt, or neareſt parts of 
all the weſtern waters, and the ſouthern or neareſt 
parts, of the northern waters, where the internal 
navigation terminates, the whole of the above plan, 
in a maturer ſtate of their population, will apply, 


with the moſt ſolid and extenſive benefits io the 
cultivators and proprietors of the ſoil K 


WERE 
' * The grounds around the lower falls of many of the rivers 


emptying into the Atlantic ocean are alſo very ſuitable for 
ſuch a plan; becauſe proviſion, wood, coal, and raw mate- 


rials, may be tranſported to them coaſtwiſe, and from foreign 


countries. 
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WERE two or three manufacturing houſes, 
or firms, foreign or American, to make a pur- 
chaſe of ſome fit ſituation to erect à variety of 
water works; and were they to commence two 
or three ſeveral manufaRories upon a confidera- 
ble ſcale, and to reſerve ſuitable ſituations, and a 
command of water, for a number of others which 
would follow; they could not fail to ſucceed in 
their reſpective branches, and they would greatly 
enhance the value of the purchaſed lands. It is 
unneceſſary to repeat, in this place, the nume- 
rous circumſtances in the fituation and affairs of 
the United States, which enſure ſucceſs to well 
ſelected eſtabliſhments of manufactures, conduRs» 


ed with judgment and prudence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ABSTRACT of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, edel 
from the United States, from the Iſt of October 1790, to 


the zoth September 1791. 


2 


Series of Merchandiz 7 | 1 Dpantity.. 
ASHES, pot, tons c 3,083 708 
pearl, 8 3,2706 
Apples, barrels 12,352 
Bricks, number 737,764 
Boats, do. 1 
Bellows, ſmiths, pairs „ 
Beer, Ale, and Porte, gallons 44,526 
het „ 
Boots, —_—_ i e 450203 
Boot legs, 1515 Es 7 | 17 
Brimſtone, pounds 3,280 
Blacking or Lampblack, — 8 3.518 
Bayberries, buſhelss 18 
Cider, barrels 1,694 
dozens 310 
Chalk, 5 pounds 2c, ooo 
Cotton, do. 189,316 
Coffee, do. 962,977 
Cocoa, | = 8,322 
Chocolate, boxes 479 
Candles, myrtle, do. 348 
Wax, do. 185 
tallow, | do. 2,745 
Cordage, | cwt. KT el 
Copper ore, „ 20 
pig. do. 216 
manufactured, do. 1,480 
| ſheet, do. 296 
Coal, | | buſhels 3,788 
| Cranberries, | — © | 720 
Corks] . - groſs 300 
Corn fan, number | I 
Canes and Walking-fiicks, do. 598 
Cotton and Wool Cards, dozens 25 
Carriages, Coaches, Chairs, &. number | 85 
Waggons and Carts, do. 25 
Duck, American, pieces 653 
Ruſſia, | do, 30 
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| Species of Merchandize. | Quantity. 
Grain & Pulſe. Indian Corn, buſhels 1,713,241 
| Oats, | do. 116,634 
Buck wheat, do. 14,499 
| Peaſe & Beans, do. 165,273 
Forns and Tips, number 119,776 
Hides, | do. 704 
Hats, do. 435 
Honey, gallons 1,740 
Hops, | ; pounds - 650 
Hemp, . do. : 1,544 
Hay, 8 2,006 
Iron, wrought. Axes, number | 979 
Hoes, do. — 
Drawing Knives, do. 24 
Scythes, 5 48 
Locks & Bolts, do. 2,000 
Shovels, do. | 261 
Skimmers & Ladles, do. | 18 
Anchors, "I 175 
Grapnels, | do. — 
Muſkets, do. 160 
Cutlaſſes, do. 72 
Knives and Forks, do. --- 
Cheſts of Carpenters 
Tools " 4 
Iron, caſt. Waggon- boxes, do. | 100 
5 Pots and — do. 1 808 
Cannon, do. 37 
Swivels, do. 3 
Cannon Shot, do. „ 
Iron Patterns, do. 12 
Iron, ton. Pig, tons 321784 
| Bar, do. | "uy 
Bundles, | = 
Hoops, do. ts 166 0 
Indigo, pounds 497,720 
er, tanned and * do. 5.424 
Lime, buſhels 1,320 
Lead. Sheets, number 45 
Pig. | tons | 162 
Shot, pounds 6,473 
Live Stock. Horned Cattle, number 4,627 
| Horſes, do. LE, 
Mules, Go. 444 
Sheep, do. B 
| Drugs 
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hee of Merchandize. 


Saſſafras, Bark, 


| Safſafras-root, 
Earthen Ware. Stone, 


Yellow, ueens, 
Flaxſeed, * 
Flax, 


Feathers, 
Flints, 
Frames of Veſſels, 
Scows, 
Boats, 
Houſes, 
Windows and Doors, 
Furniture, Houſe, Tables, 
Bedfteads, 
Deſks, 
Bureaus, 
Sophas, &c. 
| Clocks, | 
| Clock-caſes, 
| | Cheſts, 
Chairs, Windſor, 
| Chairs, Ruſh, 
Fiſhery, Fiſh, dried, 
| Fiſh, pickled, 
: Whale oil, 


| Spermaceti dil, 


Groceries Caſſia & Cinnamon, 
8 Cloves & Mace, 
£0 Pepper, 
Pimento, - 
Brown Sugar, 
Loaf Sugar, 
Other Sugar, 
Raiſins, 
Grain & Pulſe, Wheat, 
> | © ns 
Barley, 


& Medicines. Glauber's Salt, unds 
Prop e , Pink 7 


tons 
do. 

dozens 

crates 


caſks - 


447,323 
134,595 
4,560 
124,829 

| 21 
92 
29,208 
1,778 
oo 
492 


141,701 
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Species of Merchandize. | J 
Live Stock. Peer, number 
Ez Hogs, 8 
Poultry, dozens 
Merchandize, or F We Dry Goods, packages 
Melafſes, ' _ gallons 
Mill-ſones, number 
Muſtard, ' pounds 
Madder, do. 
Nails, do. 
Negro Slaves, number 
Nankeens, pieces 
Nuts, buſhels 
Naval Stores. Pitch, barrels 
= 5 Tar, 1 
Reſin, do. 
Turpentine, do. 
Turpentine, Oil of, do. 
Oil, Lind, | gallons 
ee ee or China Ware, boxes 
Powder. Gun, pounds 
| Hair, do. 
Pomatum, ' do. 
Paints, do. 
Pipes, boxes 
Printing Preſley, number 
Plaiſter of Paris, tons 
Proviſion. Rice, | tierces 
Flour, barrels 
Ship Stuff, do. 
Rye Meal, do. 
Indian Meal, do. 
Buckwheat Meal, do. 
Oatmeal, do. 
Bread, do. 
Beef, do. 
Pork, do. 
Crackers, | kegs 
Hams and Bacon, pounds 
Veniſon Hams, : do, 
Cheeſe, oe on do. 
Lard, do. 
| Butter, firkins 
Sauſages pounds 
Freſh Beef, do. 
Ditto Pork, do. 
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Species of Merchandize. - \ | Quantity. 
Proviſion. Carcaſes of Mutton, number, 551 
ls: Neats Tongues, barrels, 160 

Oiſters, pickled, ke 1,228 
Potatoes, -- els, 22,263 
— 4 | Onions, „„ 
Reeds, number, 1 
Spirits. American, gallons, $13,234 
Weſt-India, do. :- 5.2 408 
| French Brandy, do. 18 
| | Peach do. do. 753 
Gin, | RO 10,252 
Ditto, | caſes, 2 3 
Ditto, . ͤ 
Cordials, caſes, 69 
Setery. Saddles, men's, number, 414 
Bridles, " 402 
Coach Harneſs, . ſets, 74 
Waggon Geers, do. „„ 
Shoes, | — 7,046 
Soap, | ©XCs, „ 
Sago, pounds, 2382 
— 20> -* 160 
Snuff, | | ;; ' 15,689 
Steel, 0 | bundles, „ 
Raw Silk, | pounds, — 
Silver, | ounces, * 
Salt, | buſhels, ** 4,208 
Spruce, Eſſence of, caſes, 94 
Seed. Garden, 5 pounds, 1,060 
Muſtard, = | " 660 
Hay, ; | do. >= 
Cotton, buſhels, | "JOY 
_ Skins and Furs. 7 | | 
Morocco, number, 132 
Calf, in hair, > do. 402 
Deer, : do. "2068 
'Seal, E do. 2,672 
Bear, 2» dio. | 37 
Beaver and Otter, do. >... 200 
Deer Skins, drefled, pounds, 48,031 
Ditto and other do. and Furs, do. 980 
Ditto and do. = packages, 889 
Wb e in hogſheads, number, 101,272 

manufactured, ounds, 81,122 

Types, oxes, | 


Tallow? 
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Species of Merchandize. 
Tallow, e 
Twine, . per 112, 
Tow Cloth, ES. ok 
Toys, for children, dozens, 
Tin, | | boxes, 
| REG 7 dozens, 
Teas. Bohea, Yeh . Cheſts, 
Souchong, 1 
Green, do. 
Hyſon, do. 
Vinegar, . gallons, 
Varniſh, ES | do. 
Wines. Madeira, ID do, 
—— Lc 
7 Bottled, dozens, 
Wax. Bees, | pounds, 
„ do. 
Whips, number, 
Wood. Staves and Heading, do. 
. Shingles, *-. 3 
Shook Caſks, e 
BE do. 
Laths, | do. 
Hoops, : do. 
Hop- Poles, do. 
Maſts, do. 
Bow-Sprits, : do. 
J do. 
Spars, 8 
Hand Spikes, | | do. 
Pumps, OI Ta © 
Boxes and Brakes, RE © 
Blocks, . do. 
Oars, do. 
Oar Rafters, | do. 
Treenails, do. 
Cedar and Oak Knees, do. 
Breaft Hooks, do. 
Carlings, do. 
Anchor Stocks, do. 
Cedar Poſts, do. 
Oak Boards and Plank, feet, 
Pine Boards and Plank, do. 
Other ditto and do. do. 
Scantling, do. 


y "_— 


317,195. 


29,061,590 


174,205,976 
42,032 


297 
25, 500 


1,422,155 | 


3,450 


37,288,928 
3,403,673 
6,237,490 


Wood, 


ET. 


Species of Merchandize. Ovanliy: 
Oak, Pine, &c. Scantling, feet, 2,180,137 
Oak and Pine Timber, tons, 13.775 
+ Lignumvite. ct. © - 1,180 
Logwood, | do. | 1051 
Timber, number logs, 38, 680 
Mahogany and Lignumvitze, number pieces, 3,251 
Oak and Pine Bark, cords, 499 
Oak Bark, do. 77 
Ditto Ground, hogſheads, 1,040 
Maſt Hoops, dozens, 148 
Axe Helves, © do. 149 
Truſs Hoops, ſets, 15 
Yokes and Bows for Oxen, do. | 197 
Lock Stocks, numbers, 4,000 
Worm Tubs, do. 33 \ 
Wheel Barrows, de. 6 
Wheels for Carts, &c. do. 50 
Spokes and Fellies, do. 12.972 
8 Wheels, do. 17 
ubs, Pails, Bowls, &c. do. 204 
Value, Dollars, 17, 571, 51 45 Ci. 
Add for two returns from Charleſton, Sandton 
juſt received, - "ey 


| Dollars, 18,399,202 45 Cte. 


For the value and deſtination of the foregoing exports, ſee the 
"> following page. 


A SUMMARY 


1 8 _] 


A SUMMARY OF THE VALUE AND DESTINATION OF 1 


FOREGOING EXPORTS, 


Dollars. Cts. 


--, 0D the dominions of Ruſſia, 3,570 
8 of Sweden, 241.866 2 
of Denmark, 277,273 53 
of che United Netherlands, 1,634,825 66 
of Great-Britain 7,953,418 21 
To the Imperial ports of the Auſtrian Nether- - 
lands and Germany, 362,010 21 
To Hamburg, Bremen and other Hanſe towns, 64, 259 25 
To the dominions of France, 4,298,762 26 
of Spain, 1,301,286 95 
of Portugal, 1,039,696 95 
To the Italian Ports, - 31,726 90 
To Morocco, 3,660 50 
To the Eaſt-Indies, ' 318,628 46 
To Africa, 168,477 92. 
To the Weſt-Indies, => 59,434 36 
To the north-weſt coaſt of America, | 3,380 
Vncertain, 29,274 75 
Dollars 171,571,551 
To the above- add the amount of two | n 
quarterly returns, ſince received from | 827,551 
Charleſtown, South-Carolina, 
18,399, 202 
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Treaſury Department, 
October 1ſt, 1791. 3 


 TENCH CORE. 
A Nſſtant Secretary. 
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CHAPTE 


ABSTRACT of Gon, Warts, and MrxcnanpDize exported from each of 
the iſt of October, 1791, to the 30th of s 


—— — 


by 2 
11 
1 
13 
9 D 
_ tons 90.6.0] 691. 13.2 
TR Pearl, do. 19.9.0] 2,029.8.0 
Apples, barrels | — 
ran, buſh. | ——— 
Bricks, number | 114,500 
Boats, do. 17 
Boots, pairs —— 
Beer, cider, and e gals. 
| Ditto, dozens 50 
Brimſtone, oY Rn 
Blacking and lampblack, do. 
Bellows, ſmiths, number! 
Cotton, lbs. 
Chalk, per ct. 5. o. 
Y Wax, boxes — 
IJ rale do. — 
© ( Tallow, do. | 
Cordage, yur 112 lb. 10. o. 
Coal, buſhels | — 
Cranberries, do. | —— 
Corks, groſs | —— 
Cards, wool and cotton, pair 
— playing, Packs | —— 
Coffee, lbs. 
Cocoa, 3 
Coaches, chaiſes, chairs, &c. No | 
Waggons, do. 
Carts and drays, do. 
Canes and ſticks, do. 
Ore, WT — 
Manufactured, ds. | ——_ 
Sheet, do. | —— 
Duck, bolts — 


— 
D 
s | 8 
| 8 
* 
550d — 
12 IS. 1.0] —— 


U 


od 


— 


, bh 


= 
ER AI | 
F the United States of Amzz1ca, with the Aggregate of the whole, from 


September, 1792, being One Year. 


2 2 : RE 
| 1 | p 
2 

d 1+ 5 | 8 3 | 
DO = | . 
0 2 ; g | 8 8 8 F | Total of 
ESE 253 I 
— 50. 19. 0 NES 15.0.0 1 — 4+4/73+1 3-2 
— 17.17.0] — $.0.0] —— — — 1 — 3.349. 19.2 

131 1 — 12 — 50 
000] 35,000 — 38,500] —— 3.000 2,000] — 145,900 
— 20 — nu — | — — 3 325 
— 18,510 420 1,590 750 — 4778] . 508 93.386 

76 249} — 130] — — 50 — Ho 
— — — — — — — — 0 
— — — — SIG} — — e | * 
oy 20,000] —— — 7, 6000 400 (68, 5200 28,928 138, 328 
922 8 3 W — | 11 — 158 

20 225] — 168 18 — 183 19 3.997 
— 170.0. — 51.0. 00 NE TY 4,5 17-23 
_ 27— — $,22 eo 2 3 13,023 
— — 141 — — — — — 185 

545-5 ee 3 I 

— a b — — — — — — 72 
— — — — — — — — — — 1,000 
— 11.001,18 — 408,017 — 9,824 he — 1 2,136,742 
— — — — — —— , — 2, 
a 14 — — — — Bo ac — 3 
4— ld ! . Ss 
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4 » 4 


Fiflrir 


* 


—. On. 


— 


==] N 
— 


1399 


3 A | 
I - Y - 
Ini 
—— 1 
r 
= * . 
T Glauber 5 Salt, lbs. —— — — — 
ade do. | —— 94] —— — 
Snake root, do. | —— 149 — — 

1 Pink-root, do. + ade m 3 es * 
| Saſſafras, do, | — 11.2.0 — . — 
Drugs, unknown, package. —— 76 — — 
"Earthen Ware, crates. |. .—— | 69 4 14 
. Flax-ſeed, caſks.| 691 4047] 44595 24,687 
Flax, Ibs. | —— 4OO| — 10,000 

Feathers, do. — 1 — | —. 

F Engines, number. | = ] — | —— — — 

(Buckets, d — — — 3 

= "Bedfteads, do. | —— — — — 

Tables, do.. — 2 — 
Deſks, aa. 4 - = 32 12 I 
Bureaus, do. 2] — — 

Clocks, do. | —— — — 

« . Sophas, do. — 1 — — — 
Settees, do.. — — aps 

'] Mahogany. Chairs, do..| —— 244 —— — 
Windbor Chairs, do... —— 86 36 151 

4 Ruſh Chairs, do] 60 — | —— — 

ö Cheſts, Seamens, do.! 2 — — 
Fiſh, dried quintals 17,260] 326,862] 16,647 I,121 
Fiſh, pickled barrels. 647-] 18,147] 9,578 5,913 
Oil, Whale gallons |. 6, 272 292,482] 43,347 41, 380 

| Oil, Spexmaceti do.. —— 62,342 756 —— 

4 Spermaceti Candles, boxes | —— 1,061] 2,168 478 

; Whale - bone, pounds — [ 103, 172] 5,880 13,450 

N Wet 2 buſhels 3 al 438 185,769 
Indian Corn, do. 880 [ 77, sar 5,082 227,256 

; Buckwheat, do. - 4 — 454 77 

| Oats, ' | 86.13 —9——— 4 1,070 9114 A. 

| | Peafe yon: Beans, do.. I 38. 1,068 3 * 
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* 


K 


EI 


q 


[ 


| 


< 3 8 8 
D S 8 2 + Hs I 8 Q 
* J 8 J 2 Q Q 5 
LT [3] LEI J eins 
2 8 hn S 8 | E z G [each article, 
| | = 2 
„„ SDA 160 
— | — 480 500 — 
3 5,300] — 2,912 3,426 300 1,0000 
— 1000 — — — — | 5.0000 — 
— | — 3.8.0 2.0. [ — 1 4.0.0 
6— 101800 — 2,464 7210 2,738 38 — 
3 2 — . — — — — — 
— j- | —:] | - | 150 | —— 
— I —— — — — — — 
— Ls ama — W , Ty 
— 134 —— — — — — — m 
—— gf — | — — — 
— — — — — (— — — 
— 22 —— — I — — — 
— Io —— — — — — — 
11— 1 046 780 | — 20] •ͤwẽW EDS" 3 
Z 2 6] 430 44 Hs 
3 s —— 3-234] 1,435] 1,983] 422 21 
245 50,9700 — | — 18 47% 910 — 
Br — N 1 18 
DO] — 26,997] —— 672] 3,776) — 460 | — 
— 11307023 — {| 140;121]- 3905;396 1,202 —— 
— ] 10,083] — 42 — — — 8 
12,787 [ 414.262] 5,537] 232,142] 684,627] 156,725] 99,985 11,667. | 
| 140 211 — — é — — 8 
1,000 7,018] — 7,797 20 1. — 150 
— | 13,12 179 J 14,873] 63,374 54,495 
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ABSTRACT OF GOD 


> 1 * 


as bus 3 — EE — "I > 
| = 
| F. 
1 * 5 ö 3 
= BW 7 J 8 3 
E | 3 I * N 
|S | & Q 1.4 
| 8 S < | 8 . S 
=p bh © | 
| — oe IE e WY” WETIPR FIT, 

; — ome, | pounds. "og — wo | 386,014 
Loaf Sugar, do. | —— 1,8966 IQ] — 1,000 
" Other Sugar, db. | — | — — "EO! 

1 do. | — 4,170 434 — 1,150 
Pepper, do. — — — | — — 
Pimento, do. | —— 400 O82] — 230,803 
Cinger, do. | —— — — — 18,420 
Raiſins, do... 4,970 10 — — 
Ginſeng, JJ... — 22,638 

Glaſs Ware crates | —— 77 I — 
Glaſs for Windows; boxes | —— | — mn—__ — — 
Grind-Stones, number 175 — — -- 
Grave-Stones, | do. | — —— — — 19 
Hides, Raw, do — — — 702 
Horns and Tips, do. 8,778] 117,999] 10, 00 14. 300 t 7,000 
Hats, 40... 564 801 30 75 
Honey, gallons | —— 1, 05 —— 200 
Hemp, pounds | —— — | — | — 
Hops, do.. 2,250 — 4 — 
y, tans 190. 9. o 00.0} 1, 946. 10.00 
Nails, caſx | —— , 160 : I 8 1 
| Axes, number 550 — 1 
> Saws, do. — — ; — — ; 
S 4 Muſkets, 466... —— — — 
| © 1 Shovels, 4 SIP $72] — 3 
® | Scythes, do. | —— 130 — on 
| See do. | —— 36 | 4 — 
Grapnels, do. | —— JO! — ll— 
Cambouſes, 40. — — 8 
Jaaa fo. | eo 11 — — 
Cannon, 40. 53 — a 
EW Go. | a _ to 
Pot ets Rothercatings — 2, 100 47 — 
S (Dig, tons! —— 0. 6. o. o 108. 10.0. [ —:2 448. 0.0.0 
Bax, do. | —— 124.18. 3.0 97.2. 1.00 o. 16. o. o 107. 10. o. 
LY Hoops, do. — | 3 41.0.0 — — 4.4. 0. o 


, .. . , 23. 4 
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P 8, Ec. EXPORT E D: 


— — — — — — - 
2 S. . : 
C 1 | 

S| Et] } 8 1 5 

Un I 3 S 8 | Q 8 8 Total of 

8 8 Q J EC 2 2 8 each article. 

> "I D | | E E 

= 38 | 

— 123,349] — 302,720 5,214 — | 126,819] — 1,122,156 
— 12,580 — — 323 — 5,200 600 21,750 
— 54,000] — — — — — — 54,000 
8 940 — — » — — — 092 
—— 2,440 — 2,600] —— — — — Þ|. 5.040 
— — 48,750 — 11,100 —— — | 18,600] — 310,635 
— — — — — — — | — 3 138,420 
— 7% — | — | — |—| —— . 8979 
—. 8 200 14578 — | EO LG 45:38 
= == k< | = RS * 
. * — e — — 239 
— 900| — — q— — — — 14 1,602 
— 6,200 — 1, t — | 150 6,257 300 182,064 
— 25606 —— —— | 124 — 148 3,440 
; 120 — — 7 5 | 6014 —— — 1,390 
3 35 — — — | 2,000] — 2,000 
— — e e — | pare 2,450 
19.0.0] 208.0.0] — 40.0.0} — — 13:0.0] 7.0.0 | 2,591.19.0 

40 — — — — — 49 — . 88 

— — — —— — — 366 — 36 
3 EEE ES.” — — — — — 42 
a * — — — 12 — — 384 
— — — — — Rs En. _ 139 
— 19] — — — 1 4 — — 71 
FRO as Sy „ . — — — 2 
— — — — — — — — — 12 
| | At = — — | I4 — — 83 
—.— 7 W . —_ _ * 
2 TO — — — | — n —— | — 218,402 
—— | 5797.0.0.0] — 11,445. 0. 0.00 468. 16.0. 0 — 1 —— 585 3.267. 12. 0. o 
— 2 r. o 00] — — — (— | — | — : 351-7.0.0 
— | 7.11.00! — —— — — — . — 15.6.0. o 
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44 - $34. 
"A 3 1 5 4 4 
4 wa . 3 
Connedticut 


15 Indigo, 

Ivory. 
2 Sheet, 
I [ Shot, 

Leather, 


Hora _ 


orfes, 
| . RE 
| R 


h | Sheep, 
:| Hogs, _ 
Poultry, 


: 2 1 Ss 


| 11 es ize, or | mids number | — 
| Nankeens, 


ar) N 


6 Malian | 
Mill 9 | 
Pitch, 

Ta, 
Rein, 


? Furpentine, 


;: hea - 


be Negroes, | 
Nuts 

_ Oil, Link 

bay Power Gun 


0, 4 bh - 


Qil of 3 h 


--— —— 


Hair 4 
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U 


lis 
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\ 
LPT 4 a n — a : 
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S, Oc. 
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18 


14 


| 
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2 3 6 
LI * * 


2 Fg 


AY 
in 


Ner- 


4 


* 
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. Pennſylvania An 


5 


Woe 


— KK_@_OWUW 
o 


——ů — 


1 

18 

8 
— 2.658 — 4.332 — 6,250 839.66 
3 1,500 — — —— 1 1 
— | 1,000 | wo ono — 1,491 |; 2,5 
ERTIES. 70 | — — — 8 
— — 12 883 9ꝙ :. 5 1 18 
TERS 10 ao 56 . | 4 
1 2711 — 108 | 1,098 | 11,9484 

'18] IQ | —— | 133 — 96814 

— 740 —_ 464 * Þ + 14. 
— | woo] — | wo — | — | 
— 120 — — — 
| RS 462 — 196 202 4.490 
„ þ#- $i 29 | 2,900 | 19,017 | 21,395 
— 100 | - —— 334 4T. 214 
PRE 7,140 17 1,481 { 17,620 | 13,589 
— > om CO 960 
— — — — . | 
(TT 
— . — —x — | - yoo 
— 2198 — 442 711 — — 
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DENA ABSTRACT OF GOOD 

, - — > EY 3 
f * Fi * 

. 725 8 2 5 _ 3 

1 s |. 1 

AM E: 13 +.| 8 -| £ 

fore ®:].4 + $I 
ay 2.14 414 |2 

8 „ 

"Sy —— 1 — 112 — 5 „ 
| Kire; D tierces 9] 1,423 112 6,314 4 
| Flour; | 3 3 406 | 26,736 4,411 | 104,826 59 
1 Bread, 3 Ks do. 87 | 4,491 3,080 | 15,359 1 
| Ocackers; 1 ke S | — 2,049 12 |. 11,663 | 2 
| Rye Meal, * barrels | —— 229 595 | 9,725 39 
Indian Meal, do. — 575 2,685 | 7,155 55 
| Ship Stuff, | . do. | —=, | —— — $505 6 
| | Buckwheat Meal, 3 » do. — — 12 255 — 
Beef, r . „ 288,060) --: 22,108 | $,290 21 
Fork, | 2 112 4,726 7,113 6, 224 12 
5 Mutton, 0; | —— — 17 | — — 
Tongues, kegs —— 2,354 „ 1 
4 Hams and Bacon, pounds — — $3,291] +; 1575 107, 10 | 13,75 
—A 4: firkins 296 i 870 2,497 9 
, Cheeſe, 5 pound“ 28.527 | 29,602 | 26,300 | 1,00 
|Lard, do. | . 362 | 101,022 72,644 | 94,720 | 3,26 
Freſh Beef, 3326. age 75,0920 bn : 
| Freſh Pork, do. — >-- 4 008 — — 3 
Carcaſes of Mutton, number 425 PEERS, „ . 
Sauſages, | pound“ 1, 480 epi Sa W 
1 and Sounds, - kegs | —— $20 6 | — + 
= Trip | pounds | e i 6,000 | — 771 ES eps... — 3 
| Oifters Pickled, 1 kegs Hos 1390 206 576 | — 
| Potatoes, | buſhe 419. 34947 1766 | 32,2382 | == 
Onions, 40. —_ 10,381] 25,703 | 6,540 | —— 
) * — | | — — 0 
ountry made, ga ons | 1,712 470,357 2,21 94.912 —— 
Foreign diſtilled, . do. | — | 470357]. 27,092 286 1733 — 
Cordials, - . do. — — 223] — — — 
2 Saddles, : > number 78 0 9. 12 674 N 5 aa 
0 Bridles, do. 4 7. . 676 E10 — 
J Coach Harneſs; i fets | ww, | w—— in E — 
4 Waggon Geers, ; do. — — — 21 conn — 
Shoes, | pairs | 936 | 3,79] 223] 2,268 68 1s 
Soap, . | boxes f 5 221 20 | . 37 130 — 
Starch, pounds — 1;000 — — m — — 
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D 3, & EXPORTE D. 


"OH XE Be 
| | | 2. | 10 | 8 5 L $ 
, LL  @Q77 
D S 1-0 1 „ © | Total of 

- & 'S N V Y SG ſeach article. 

n 3 1,352 441 5,5 106,419 t2,152 141,762 | 
597 347.742 | 24,188] 191,799] 108,824] + 3,077] 5,441 192] 824,464 
37 | 31,911 | 5510 8,043] 14,723 414 1,255] 3100 80986 
597 | 2,648 329 — — | — — 14,126 
353 | 34.335 1.1100 3,093] 2,737] 68] 33 7 325,58 T 
60 N — 53 h —— 6,180 
Op; pO . — — 265 
15] 3,205 50 1016 717 298] 992] 149] 7338 
121 4.461 80 1,829 258760 5,822 | 799 22 38,99 
TY 3 3 1 3 e or 1 8 N 13 
ws e — — — 2 — — 2,418 
750 | 303, 230 3,961] 9.271 8,028] 50,12 16,382] 1,990] 585,353. 
95 1,541 68 91 21 54 931 9 17,761 
000 15 %, „ O50 3,598 4,100 1,400 125925 
260 88,640 3,360] 4,190] 38;946] 53,371] 11,640]  t60} * 
i SPREE „ — — — — J. 
—.— .  - 2425. 
. pe —_—_z_ EL 
— —— — — — — — — © 6,000; 
— | — | — 357] ——= 141 - tb93 
— 3,007 006 2-8 25 91 835] — 19,634 
— 8,805 — 739 82 530] 825 2844 112.207 
do | I 146,375] 11,00 1975375 
— $3,702 4000 19,530 6,957 222] 17,9300 — [948,15 
— | 12,755 — 2,396 285 944 277 84,050 
1 63 — — — 66 — * 973 
_ 18 — — — — — 8 869 
— 150 — — ö 1 —— — — _ — 152 
50 15042 — 120 — l 197]. ——— + £54 +: "wo 
— 292] — 179 -- 135 3 185 £4 2 1,020 
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e 
5 Ky _ , : A : 5 
In 
FI 
— — — — — — EE 
Snuff, Fand — 212 | — — | 2,260 
Salt, buſhels} —— | 1,092 307 | oo | — 
Spruce, Eſſence of gallons — 226 | — — — 
Steel, unds | —— | 4,368] 4.95888. — | — 
" Silk, Raw cheſts ꝓEñ—̃ [ — — — 14 
Silver, ounces | —— —  — — — 
the 1 Garden, boxes — 1 | — | — — 
&'41 NN buſhels | —— wits}. Gd — . 
Calf in Hair number | —— 1 8 
— . 
5 Bear, do. — EY | — 3 f 270 
8 | Seal, do. * — — 2 —— e 4, 800 
8 Sheep, do. — | — | — | 165] — 
&. e.. — | — | —| —| 2. 
8 Deer Skins, Pounds 5 e ere e, 
4 | | Packages | ——. 151 71 — — 
# Beaver, pounds | 4,000 | —— — — —— 
- 44 Oner | number | —— — 3 — — Foo 
5 * Sable, do. — — 22 — f — - 3 
e Tiger, Fox, Mink, &c. 40. 12 FS — wg 
{Skins & Furs unknown, packages — 84 — |. — | 55 104 
7 ph So Hogſheads, number | 3 1,221 | 1,429 105 | 1,952 
Manufactured, pounds | —— | 110525 — gm | +,600- 
Tal ow, | do. 7,400 130,856 2,994 6,822 — 
Tow Cloth, yards | 540 1,660 50 1,222 351 | 
* Twine, poundy — G12 ns — — 
Tin, Manufactured dozens | —— 46 | — — — 
© * cheſts | —— Eon T7 none 1 "87 
-  J Soucnong, dg. | — 55 220 | —— _ 
Ry ſon Gt} nb 8 
. 4 ber Green, do. 8 "$9 8 yu 
i llons | | WE „ 
n,, Rk | HL LE | IC 
© Madeira 5 gallons Foal | 88 SN. 
I Other Wines, 0. * 3 — 3 4 | 
Bottled, dozens | 50 | 3 a 4 | 
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9 f | 2 ITY . ks 25 = 
1 
— — Oey — — 10 2 — — 
' 
D "> ; 5 | | 3 ' Re 
| | | =o a 
; J 3 D I) DI. IVi3 i. Total of 
8 dF — N 2 2 -* {each articl 
| 8 8 = N I | GS <= {each article. 
1 1 
— 4.650 1,050 | — I,000 702 | 166 —¾ 105042 
% „e „ , OS | ale 
1 ee 8 ee | „ — — —— 0 
— 3 — "of 276 | — | — {| — — 
— 20 | — 14 — — — 1 — — 4 ö 
— 1 — — 1 — 1 — Sum 2 1 12 
—]=|=]|=| =] | | | 
— ] 74536] — . + outs 
Ef | — 4 
—— 4881 | —— | —— | 12,858 | 54,867 | 34,675 | 50,765 |, 4558, 
— „„ 1 9 
— — — — — — Po — * — — — —— 1 
2]; $293]: 8 28,292 | 61, 203 ] 3.546 | 5,290 | 5,471 112,428 
— %%% — , 2,0258. &; 624 1 117.874 
* e 4 — N n * — 4,600 . t | 152 
———_ — a — : baba. We * he” Ix d 
— 21 - 3 . 3 1 e BP 7 — — 8 0 
— 420 — du— | — — — — 
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4 1 
2 3 > ag 6 1 c = 4 5 
| pounds | Fool] 3.2227 602 —— 91,542] — 
; Myrtle, | ; 7 do. — — 5 — 240 . — 
Whips, > - number | — | 500 — — — — 
Jr 8 & Plank, feet 745,500 28,114,375] 281,676| 577,08313,374,900] 89,0 
[Oak Boards & Plank, do. | 330,650] 350,985] —— | 18,852] 102,260] — 
Other Boards & Plank, do. | 10,400] 264,874] —— | — — — 
Scantling, | do. | —— | $525,350| 21,440 4,000] 286,020] 18,0 
do. | —— | 253,573] 14,490] 65,000] —— | —: 
Timber tons 55 18,249] 7o] 944 10 —— 
1 „ 6, 745 r 
Mahogany, tons | — — — 1 — — — 
Lignumvitæ, 5 ray — — 16.4.0] —— 56.10.0] —— 
| % ... m——— I.3.0| 12.5.2] —— 28.10.0] —— 
Dye Woods, 4 pieces 3 | Ee: oft | —— 
Staves and Heading, number 1, 2 50, 1000 5,257,475| 277,950, 124, 842 167.395 48,4 
Shingles, do. [1,209,000 14, 386, 700 110,000] 325,800[2,200,700|1,210,c 
Hoops and Poles do. 36,150| 1, 232, 48 10 314,813] 573, 505] 144.550 16,1 
Shakes, bay do. 1,4 32,6344 1,916] 5,13; 1,508 f 
s | Caſks, | do. 492] — 438. — — 
3 Nafls, g do. 791 210] — — 111 — 
| |owſpris do. | 2 21 — 4 — — 14 — 
rs, | do. | 114 2,565 199], 222 —— 
| Gars and Oar Rafters, do.. 2,325 32,070, — 89 252) — 
Hand- ſpikes, do. | —— 7,118] 135 70 9.622 —— 
Pumps, do. 6 4 — 14 — 31 — 
Boxes and Brakes do. | —— 40} —— | —— — — 
I Blocks, do. | — 5,089 666] — 140 — 
ITreenails, do. | —— 2,000 —— | 9.500] 21,0001] — 
Cedar and Oak Knees, do. — 36 — — — — 
| . N number | —— 113 4204 — — — 
you Poſts, R %%% ener. | — — — 
Spokes and Fellies, dozens | mn” | 578] 350 7.965 —— — 
| Maſt Hoops, | 3 gol — — , 591 — 
Vokes and Bous for Oxen, ſets 182 — | — — | — 
i | Lock-Stocks, number | —— — — — —— 
. ; Cords of Wood, do. 1 Y 1,073 114 — 1 — 
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47 #4 = "= 
8 ; * | q 2 , | 
BHLEBEL LE 7 
SD | 8 8 0 Q S Þo Total of 
8 Q S | 8 E J S each article. 
* | = GA 
= 94.135] —— | 20,882] 30, 685 2,8 49.784 
oo, 583,222 3,385] 500,679] 829, 1260 4, 303, 4680 717,210 3.484.488 , 
— 17.120 — — — — | 1 N N 
— 4.000 — — — — 1 — | a ; 
o $1,814 —— | 359,737] 307,759 1,632,949 499,814 
. — — 40,000] 55,17 31,000[ — 
vs 3 87 oy. 387} —— 
— 44477], — 178 541 2] 654 
— — — 2. o. — — — 
— 10.0.0] — 58.0000 — — 39.7. 0 
— | 160.10.0] —— _ — — 32.15. 0 
„412 2,814,644) 37.2501, 731,067 9,419,823 2,291,089} 512,550 
2,o00[2,789,173| 228,000[2,629,550 11,873,935 27,456,801[2,573,500[4,644,704 71,637,863 
5,125] $4,460 88,525 27,3400 42,844 2,500] — 2,563,393 
120] 2,065 —— 1,608 220 82 870] — 47,61 4 
6 3 295 — —— * 7,245 
— — — 4 — 11 4 — 323 
— —— — — — — — 76 — — 23 
3 1 Of i. — 125 3,757 
— 57141 — 90 871 2.444] — 39,543 
— 7.840 — | 3:55) 4.452 20 — 336 33775 
— 3 „ — 1 12 8 
= 3 30000080 3 7-65 2 705 
25 go! on | — | wo ! = 6,425 
— 2,00 —___ 1 ——_— ; N 9 34.500 
— — —! — 427 28 — — 1,080 
. — — — — 92 — — — —— 225 
— — — — — — 134 — 134 
on 888] —— — — | $2] —— — 8,964 
= —] — — . — — 1 1 
2 11 I | Ru PO | 204 
— — — 4 — 35100 — | — — 3,190 
=} — | = | __ 
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7 3 For 
+ 81-3 Z 8 
n 
SZ S | Y 5 8 
J Q S of 
8 D — 8 < 
> WS 
| [Cords of Oak-Bark, number | —— 74 — | 5 — 
Oak-Bark ground, hogſheads | — — — — — 
| Frames of Houſes, number 5 1796 | — I 'I 
=» | Wheel-Barrows, do. 12 24 — * — 
84 Corn-Fans, 60. of — — e 
& Cart-Wheels, pairs“ —— 2 — 2 — 
Spinning-Wheels, number | —— — 3 We 
Worm-'Tubs, do.. —— 2 — — — 
Tubs, Pails, Diſhes, &c. dozens | —— 92 — — — 
Varue-or Goops, WAR ES, AN p MER 
| | | | | Dollars. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE — — — — 181,407 
. MASSACHUSETTS — — — — 2,889,922 
RHODE- ISLAND — — — — _ 698,084 
CONNECTICUT — — — — — 749,925 
NEW- YORK — — — * — — 28,528,085 
NEW-JERSEY — — — — — 23,524 
PENNSYLVANIA — — — — — 3,820,046 


360 * 
OO DS, Sc. EXPORT E D. 


Ao 


FFC 
8 8 
D * 1 321 8 8 
MP > |: 2 Ry 8 8 8) LP | Totalof 
8 I < S N 2 3 S each articl 
„ 2 b 8 S 
— 200 | — —— 3 10 — — 
— | $ | | — —— 5 — 
—ů —— = |= 
RCHANDIZE, EXPORTED FROM EACH. STATE. 
| i | | Dollars. 
7 | DELAWARE — — — — — — 133.972 
2 | MARYLAND — — = — — 2,550,258 
5 NORTH-CAROLINA — — — — 503, 29 
5 SOUTH-CAROLINA — — — Sow 2,917,976 
4 | GEORGIA I!!! — — — 458,973 
6 | | mn 128 
4 Dollars — — 21,005, 568 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Fz2zvazy 25h, 1993. 
TENCH COXE, Commiſſioner of the Revenue. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A RETURN OF THE IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
FOR ONE YEAR, ENDING ON THE 30TH PAY OF SIP- 


raus, 1790. 


(oops, abi to 5 per cent. 4 valorem, 13, 044.824 go 


Ditto, 7 per cent. 2,977 76 
Ditto, 10 per cent. 4978 59 
Ditto, 124 per cent. 
| Ditto, 15 per cent. a 2 
Spirits, of amaica proof, gallons, 610,03 
Other diſtilled ſpirits, do. 3.067, 496 
Madeira wine, do. 256,691 
Other wines, do. 607,561 
Beer, ale, or porter in caſks, do. J0, 564 
Melaſſes, do. 5,900,1 28 
Brown ſugar, pounds, 17,380,746 
Loaf ſugar, do. 132, 837 
Other ſugars, do 177,279 
Coffee, do. 4,013,355 
Cocoa, do 896,946 
Tallow candles, do 15,157 
Wax and ſpermaceti candles, do 45224 
Cheeſe, | do. 88,771 
Soap, do. 24,120 
Nails and ſpikes, do. 1,579,947 
Snuff, do. 32,198 
Indigo, do. 32,283 
Cotton, [this article being free, 
there is no account of it kept 
buy the collectors.] 
Tobacco manufactured, do. 3,182 
* 
Bohea tea, do. 1,502,995 
Souchong and other black teas, do. 378,032 
Hyſon, do. 631,310 
1 green teas, do. 89,515 


Aa 


. Bokea 


In American vgſſal. 
from Europe. 


In fore 
_ 


Bohea ten, 7 pounds, | 298,768 


N 
7 


Souchong, &c. do. l 
Hyſon, 3 15,736 
Other green teas, 9a: 
Bohea tea, | do. 9,612 
Souchong, &c. do. 4,498 
Hyſon, | | GW. 4.644 
Other green teas, —_ 2,528 
Cables, cwt. 635 1 10 
Tarred cordage, do. $255 2 5 
Vntarred do. and yarn, | do. 900 3 1 
Twine or packthread, do. 609 2 5 
Steel unwrought, e 
Beer, ale, porter, or cider in bottles, Gor 174746 
Wool and cotton anda, OS do. 780 
© Rn | buſhels, 24,337,920 
: Coal, | 5 do. 181,885 
Playing cards, acks, 19,066 
Pickled fiſh, E | 3,468 
Dried fiſh, quintals, 3,884 3 12 
Shoes, flippers, &c. of leather, pairs, 49,003 
Ditto, of filk or ſtuff, do. 20,701 
© Boots, | . 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT of 


United States United States [ United States 
Veſſels. | Coaſters. Fiſheries. 
| | | 2 


. 
* 2 A, 
— mm ——_— * — — — — 


STATES. Ton. 9 5111. Dols. Cts. | Tons. 9 5 . Dols. Crs. | Tons. 9 Stha. | Dols. Cts. | Tons. 9 


— — 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE | 10, 893 | 650.34 | 1,560 93-60 | 629 37.74 264 
MASSACHUSETTS | 96, 564.25 5,822.98 46, 063.94 2,767.56 | 29,560.27 | 1,774.70 404 
RHODE-ISLAND 19, 196.70 1, 151.844 9,103.16 546.254 | $10.87 | 48.651 88 
CONNECTICUT 19,728.63 | 1,133.72 | 8,098.48 | 487.70} | 913.32 64.86 — 
NEW-YORK 40, 334-47 | 2,740.85 | 5,725 | 343-38 | 567.24 | 34. 3 | 1,50; 
NEW-JERSEY 1,213.24 | 72.79 4567-92 | 274-34 „i — 
PENNSYLVANIA $0,327.64 | 3,234.34 | 3923.40] 235-42 — 4 — 96 
DELAWARE 4,610.23 ——_ ite | nas | — | #5 
MARYLAND 337537511 2,029.3 7,836.16 470.121 537.47 | 32-25 F- 714 
VIRGINIA 32,041. 6 1922-363 10, 636.60 638.77 | 72.71 4.364] 2,474 
NORTH- CAROLIN | 23,962.75 1,437. S0 f 6,796.31 | 438.564 — | pas; 430 
SOUTH-CAROLINA 22,497.55 1,349.75 4,675.38 280.77 „ 1. 50 330 
GEORGIA = 7,06 3. 40 423, 80 733,20 43-96 — — 39! 


TOTAL {361,754.28 22,276.547 [110,906.77 6,691.67% 337116. 3 1,988. 44] 7,52 


Treaſury Department, Regiffer-Office, March gth, 1 
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f Duties ariſing on the Tonnage of Veſſels tered into the UNITED Sr. 


—— 


France. Great-Britain, | Spain. | Portugal. ns 


: a 8 


« 95ths. Doli. Cts. | Tons. 9 ths. Dols. Cts. | Tons. 9 5ths. Dols. Cts. Tons. g5the. D. li. Ces. | Tons. 9 Sti. Dol. Ctz. 


- 7 


64 132 1,386 639 — — 162 81 — — 


04.57 202.28 | 22,495.93 — — — 248.69 124.37 131 65. 50 
88.18 26.46 280.71 | 140.371 47 23-50 | . — e 100. 51 50. 263 
— — 37966 71J 1,983.23 59. 59 29. 80 W — 100. 21 50.11 
03.24 751.60 | 25,154-47 | 17,576.56 | 243.24 121.62 | 1,563.72 | 731.85 | 1,079-72 | 539.85 
— — — — — — — — — — 

967 483. 50 27,327.48 13,664.12 | 2,062.79 | 1,025.90 | 2, 533.14] 1,266.61 251-88 | 225.98 
— — 1,913.24} 956.62 = — — — 1563 $1.50 
14.48 357-25 [18,215.55 9,107.78 503 251450 589 £94.50 | 1,372-47 | 686.25 
14-34 1,207.18 | 44,812. 9| 22,406.70 65 32.50 * 180 90 

36.79 218.42 13,663.59 6,831.31 — — — — 73 36.50 
39+ 5 169.52 | 20,327.80] 10,413.47 | 1,670.32 $35.14 56.21 28.11 194.68 97-36 


91-60 19 5.82 | 16,165.75 | 3,082.88 | 102.53 51.26 — — 243-88 121.96 


23-40 [ 3,744. 3 [206,208.62 103,107:274 45,753.57 | 2,371.22 [5,152.80 | 2,576.44 | 3,890.54 | 1,94 5-274 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Regifer. 
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XV. 


ered into the Uw IT RED STATES, from the iſt of October 1790, to the 3oth 


Portugal, ors 1 Germany. Hanſe Towns. Denmark. 
mi | — — | — — 
Tens. g5ths.| Deli. Ct. Tons. 9 5t is. Dols. Crs. | Tons. g5ths.| Dots. Cts. | Tens. 954. Dols. Cts. | Tons. 95 t. Dols. Cts. | To 
— : | - | 3 
162 81 — — — — — | — — nn 
243.69 124.37 131 65.50 — = — — 331.16 265.68 
— — 100. 51 50. 261 — — = = — 2 
— — 200.23 50.11 — — — — — — 
5563.1 781.35 | 1,079.72 | 539.85 | — — — — — — 
333388 — — — — BER HY ous = 
2,533-14 | 1, 266.614 251.88 125.98 . — — — 219 109. 50 
— — 163 81.50 — — — — — — 
589 £94.50 1,372.47 686.25 463 231.50 * mw 497 248. 50 
— — 180 90 * — — — 194-43 97.25 
T _ 73 36.50 — 885 9 2 
56.21 28.11 194.68 97.36 AR — 2,603. 9 1,301.50 — — 
— — 243-83 121.96 FAA — 228.54 109.28 — — 
5152. 80 2,576.4 35890. 54 | 1, 945.274 463 axles | 2,321.63 | 1,410.78 | 1,441.59 720.93 


gn 


4 


H NO URS E, Rægiſier. 


of September 1797. 

Sweden and Total American | Total Foreign | Total Foreign and 
Ruſſia. Tonnage. Tonnage. Domeſtic 

Tons. 9 5157 | Dols. Cts. | Tons. 9 5. Dols. Cts. | Tons. 9 5. Dols. Cin. Ton:. 95. Dols. Cet 
— 1 13,028 781.68 5 1,812 888.40 14,840 1,670. 8 
319.92 160 172,034.51 10,359.13 243131.43 | 12,046.60] 196,218.93 22,405.73 
— — 29,110.80 1,729.90 516.45 240.60 | 29,627.30] 1,970.50 
— — 23,740.48 1,726.22] 4,126.56 2, 063.144] 32,867. 9 | 3789.37 
— — 46,626.71 3,098.26 39, 544.47 19,448. 8 | 86,171.23 | 22,546.34 
158 — $-234-69 302.94 —_ TP 5,2 34-69 392-94 
225.32 112.67 | 53,186.24 | 3,405.37 33»536.71 16,686.86 | 86,773 20,092.73 
— _ 5.79723] 347-333] 2,076.24 | 1,038.12 | 7,873.47 | 1335-95: 
— — 141,478.74 2,531.23 22535455 | 10, 699.2210 64,103.34 | 13,230.46 
— — 42,750.42 | 2,565.50 | 47,66. 86 22,947.59 90,416.33 257313. 9 
136.89 68.31 30, 59. 11 1,876.37 14, 209. 7 | 7,019. 541 45,068.18 | 3, 895.91 
76.54 38.28 27,197.93 1,632. 2 | 25,767.79 | 12,883.38 | 52,965.77 | 14, 515.40 
— — 7,796.60 467.76 [17,122.45 3, 561.20 | 24,919. 16 9,028.96 
758.47 | 379-26 e 2082472330134 e 737,075.63 455347471 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Containing a prov?! ſtatement of the principal 
Jacdts, which characterize the American people, 
and their country or territory. 


Tur people of the United States have ex- 
ploded thoſe principles, by the operation of 
which religious oppreſſions and reſtrictions, of 
whatever deſcription, have been impoſed upon 
mankind; and, rejecting mere toleration, they 
have placed upon one common and equal footing 
every church, ſect, or ſociety, of religious men. 
They have exploded, in like manner, thoſe 
printiples, by the operation of which civil op- 
preſſions have been inflited upon mankind ; 
and they have made an unexceeded progreſs in 
their practice upon the principles of free govern- 
ment. | 
While the fermentations of a civil and revolu- 
tionary conteſt were yet operating upon their 
minds, amidſt the warmth of feeling incidental 
to that ſtate of things, they have recently exa- 
mined with ſober attention the imperfections of 
their national and ſubordinate civil eſtabliſhments: 
they reflected, with due ſeriouſneſs, on the nu- 
merous 1nconveniencies, which thoſe imperfee- 
tions had produced, and upon the awful ſcenes 
in which they would probably be called upon fo 
ſuffer or to ad, if their civil conſtitutions ſhould 
continue unamended: and they have ſince exhi- 
bited to the world the new and intereſting ſpec- 
tacle of a whole people, meeting, as it were, in 
their political plain, and voluntarily impoſing upon 
themſelves the wholeſome and neceſſary reſtraints of 
Juſt government. | | 2 
jo] 


08 ] 
On two occafions, at the diſtance of four years, 
| perſonal character and the public intereſts have 
produced an orderly and unanimous election of the 
chief mag! 1 of the United States, without one, 
even the ſmalleſt, 1 e or meaſure of ne 
ment. 
During four years, the ſecond Ration of exe- 
cutive public employment, and all of the third* 
grade, have remained in the fame hands; nor 
have any changes taken place in the more ſubor- 
f _ but a few from voluntary reſignations and 
eat 
The public debt is ſmaller; in proportion to 
the preſent wealth and population of the United 
States, than the paws deb bt of an oller civilized 
nation. 
The United States, indivding the operations 
| of the individual ſtates, have ſunk a much greater 
proportion of their public debt in the laſt ten 
years, than any other nation in the world. 
The expenſes of the government are very much 
leſs, in proportion to wealth and numbers, than | 
thoſe of any nation in Europe. 

There is neither any land tax among the na- 
tional revenues, nor is there any interiour tax, 
or exciſe upon food, drink, fuel, lights, or any 
native or foreign manufaQure, or native or fo- 
reign production, except a duty of about four 
pence ſterling upon domeſtic diſtilled ſpirits f. 
'The greater part of the public burdens is paid 
by an import duty on foreign goods, \ which being 
drawn back on exportation, it remains only on 
what is actually conſumed. It is in that view the 
loweſt in the world, and operates greatly 1 in fa- 
vour of American manufactures. 

Trade has been encouraged by a drawback of 
all the 1 port duty on foreign n den they 
N are 


* A. D. 1793 i 7 A. D. 1793. 


1 1 


are exported; excepting only a very few commo- 
dities of a particular nature, which are not de- 
fired to be much; iported into, or conſumed in 
the United States. 

A national mint is eſtabliſhed under the EN 
tion of the ableſt practical man in the arts and 
{ciences, that this country contains David Rit- 
tenhouſe. It is provided by law, that the purity 
and intrinſic value of the ſilver coin ſhall be equal 
to that of Spain, and of the gold coins to thoſe 
of the ſtricteſt European nations. The govern- 


ment of the United States foregoes all profit from 


the. coinage: a political and wholeſome forbear- 
ance. 
The whe. eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral cities of 
Philadelphia, New-York, Boſton, Baltimore, 
Charleſtown, Alexandria, &c., divide a profit of 
ſeven and an half to eight aaa an half per cent. 
per annum“ at preſent, which is paid half yearly: 
| The intereſt of the public debt of the United 
States is paid quarterly, with a punQuality abſo- 
lute and perfect. There is no tax on property 
in the funds and banks. 

The ſhipbuilding of the United States was great- 


er in the year 1792, than in any former year ſince 
the ſettlement of the country; and it is much 


greater in the current year, than it was in the 


laſt. Generally ſpeaking, the art of ſhipbuilding 
was never ſo well underſtood, never fo well EXC- 
cited, or was there ever a time when ſo many 
of the manufactures requiſite for the furniture, 


tackle, apparel, and arming of veſſels, were 
made in the United States. 


The value of the manufactures of the United | 


States is certainly greater than double the value 
of their exports in native commodities. 


The value of the manufaQtures of the United 


States is much greater than the groſs value of all 


| their 
* Now might be ſaid with truth, 
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mination. 


September zoth, 1793. 


Lo 


their imports, including the value of goods ex- 


ported again. 3 5 
The manufactures of the United States confiſt 
generally of articles of comfort, utility, and ne- 
ceſſity. Articles of luxury, elegance, and ſhow, 
are — manufactured in America, excepting a few 
—_— : 2 I 
The manufactures of the United States have 
increaſed very rapidly fince the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, and particularly in the 
laſt fave years. „„ 5 
Houſehold manufactures are carried on withift 
the families of almoſt all the farmers and plan- 
ters, and of a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the villages and towns. This practice 
is increaſing under the animating influetices of 


private intereſt and public ſpirit. _ 


The exports of the United States have increaf- 

ed in the laſt two years about fourteen per cent *. 
Theſe exports conſiſt in a great degree of the 
moſt neceſlary food of man and working animals; 


and of raw materials, applicable to manufactures 


of the moſt general utility and conſumption. . 
There is not any duty upon the exportation of 
the produce of the earth, or can ſuch duty be im- 
poſed on any exported commodities : the expor- 
tation of produce may be ſuſpended or prohibited. 
Produce and all other merchandize may be 
freely exported in the ſhips and veſſels of all 
nations not being alien enemies, without diſcri- 


The exports of the United States are five times 


the amount of the national taxes and duties f. 


The amount of the outward freight of the ſhips 


and veſſels of the United States, at this time, is 


probably 


In the laſt three years they have increaſed from eighteen 
millions and one quarter to twenty-fix millions of dollars. 


! 


7 They prove to be nearly ſix times. Sept. oth, 1793. 
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probably equal to all their national taxes and du- 
ties. The inward freight is conſiderable. The 
earning of the fiſhing veſſels, in lieu of freight, 
are alſo conſiderable. The coaſting freights are 
greater in value than both the laſt, 
All ſhips aud veſſels depart from the United 
States fully laden, excepting a part of the Eaſt 
hae vn ( EEES „ 
A large quantity of tonnage is employed in the 
coaſting trade. | Eg 
A conſiderable quantity of tonnage is employ- 
ed in the cod and whale fiſheries 
The imports of the United States are leſs in 
value than the exports, deducting the outward 
freights of their own ſhips, which are returned 
in goods, the neat fales of their ſhips to foreign- 
ers, the property imported by migrators from fo- 
reign countries, and the public impoſt. 
The very great proportion of the imports, 
which conſiſts of Manu dne from raw mate- 
rials, that America can produce, affords conſtant 


+ 


and inviting opportunities to leſſen the balance 
againſt the Voted States, in their trade with one 
foreign country; holds out a certain home mar- 
ket to ſkilful and induſtrious manufacturers in 
America; and gives promiſes to the landholder, 
and farmer, of a very increaſing demand for their 
produce, in which they cannot be deceived “. | 
The imports. of the United States, for con- 
ſumption, have not been ſwelled in proportion 
to the increaſe of their population and wealth. 
The reaſon is, the conſlant introduction of new 
branches of manufacture, and the great-extenſion 


of the old branches: 


The imports, for conſumption, into the Unit- 
ed States are compoſed of manufactures in a 
3 much 


* Witneſs the ſteady price of our produce, during the em- 
bargo. A. D. 1794. e ME 
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much leſs proportion than heretofore, owing 1 to 
the ſame two cauſes. _ 
The imports of the United States have almoſt 
teaſed to exhibit certain articles of naval and - 
military ſupply, and others, of the greateſt utility 
and conſumption, owing allo to the ſame two cauſes. 
The imports of the United States conſiſt in 
a ſmall degree of neceſſaries, in a great degree 
of articles of comfortable accommodation, and 
in ſome degree of luxuries: but the exports con- 
fiſt chiefly of prime. neceſſaries, with ſome arti- 
cles of mere comfort and utility, and ſome of 
luxury. The following will be and to be the 
quantities of ſome of the principal articles of ex- 
portation from the United States, during the 
year ending 1 in September 1792. 


3-145-255 buſhels of grain and pulſe; prin- 
_ cipally wheat, Indian corn, rye, 
beans, and peas. | | 

44,752 horſes, horned cattle, mules, hogs 
and ſheep. 

1,469,723 barrels of flour, meal, biſcuit, and 
rice; reducing caſks of various 
| fizes to the Prep of flour 
barrels. | 

146,909 barrels of tar, pitch, turpentine, 

a and reſin. 

| 116,803 barrels of beef, pork, mutton, ſau: 

| ſages, oiſters, tripe, &c. ; feduc- 
ing caſks of various ſizes t6 the 
proportion of beef and pork 
| barrels. 

231,776 batrels of dried and pickled fiſh; 

kredueing them to barrels of the 
"Tune Une. 
my. 113 gallons of ſpirits, diſtilled i in the 
| Utes Senden 1 
| . 75823 | 
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J,823 tons, 12 cwts., and 141bs., of -pot- 
aſhes and pearl-aſhes. | 
112,428 hogſheads of tobacco. 5 
60,646,861 feet of boards, plank, and ſcant- 
9 ling. | TS | 
19,3915 tons of timber. 
1358, 374 pieces of timber. 
15,080 cedar and oak ſhip knees. 
71, 693, 863 ſhingles. | 
31,60, 02 ſtaves and hoops. 
3 191 frames of houſes. EL 
73,318 oars, rafters for oars, and hand- 
| ©... ſpikes. . | 
48,860 ſhook or knock-down caſks. 
32,382 hogſheads of flax ſeed “. | 
The imports of the United States are now in 
general brought directly, and not circuitouſly, 
from the countries which produced or manufac- 
tured them: China, India proper, the iſles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the ſouthern ſettlements of America and the Weſt- 
Indies, the Wine iſlands, the countries on the 
Mediterranean and Baltic ſeas, Great-Britain and 
Ireland, France, the Netherlands and Germany, 
Spain and Portugal. F 
Leſs than half the ſhips and veſſels belonging 
to the United States are ſufficient to tranſport all 
the commodities they conſume or import. 
I beir citizens may be lawfully concerned in any 
branch of foreign trade, whether carried on from 
the United States or from any other country f. 
5 Their 


The exports of the year, of which the above are a part, 
amounted to 21,000,000 of dollars: but the exports of the next 
following year, ending on the zoth of September, 1793, amount- 
ed to 5,000,000 more, being 26,000,000 of dollars. Proviſion 
and raw materials have greatly increaſed. Of flour alone there 
were ſhipped 1;913,000 caſks. See paper V. Book 2d. 

T Except che flave trade, March 1794. 
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Their commerce is diverſified and proſperous, 


and conſiſts in importing for their own conſump- ? 
tion, and for exportation; in the exporting, the L 
coaſting, and inland trades; in the Indian trade; 


in manufactures, ſhipping, the fiſheries, banking, s 
and inſurances on ſhips, cargoes, and houſes. | 
There is no branch of commerce foreign or do- | 
meſtic, in which every diſtri, city, port, and 
individual, is not equally entitled to be intereſted. 
The lawful intereſt of money is fix per cent per 
annum in moſt of the ſtates; in a few it is ſeven 
per cent; in one it is five per cent. 7 
The commanders and other officers of the Ame- 
rican ſhips are deemed ſkilful and judicious; from 
which cauſe, combined with the goodneſs of their 
ſhips and of their equipment, inſurances upon 
their veſſels are generally made in Europe upon 
the moſt favourable terms, compared with the 
correſponding riſques on board of the veſſels of 
other nations. eo er 
The ſeparate American ſtates, with one ſmall 
exception, have aboliſhed the ſlave trade; and 
they have in ſome inſtances aboliſhed negro ſlave- 
ry, in others they have adopted efficacions mea- 
{ures for its certain but gradual àbolition. The 
importation of flaves is diſcontinued; and can 
never be renewed ſo as to interrupt the repoſe of 
Africa, or N "a the tranquillity of the Unit- 
ed States. The ſteady uſe of efficacious altera- 
tives is deemed preferabie to the immediate appli- 
cation of more ſtrong remedies, in a caſe of ſo 
much momentary and intrinſic importance. | 
The clothes, books, houſehold furniture; and 
the tools or implements of their trade or profeſſi- 
on, brought by cmigrators to America, are ex- 
empted from the import duty; and they may be- 
gin their commerce, manufaQures, trades, or 
agriculture, on the day of their arrival, upon the 


ſame footing as a native citizen. 3 
* | There 


5 
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There is no greater or other tax upon foreign- 
ers, or their property, in the United States, than 


upon native citizens. 


All foreign juriſdiction in ecclefiaſtieal matters 


is inconſiſtent with the laws and conſtitutions of 


the United States, and with the ſettled judgment 
of the people. | 


Almoſt every known chriſtian church exiſts in 


the United States; as alfo the Hebrew church. 
There has not been a diſpute between any two 


| ſets, or churches, ſince the revolution. There 


are no tithes. Marriage and burial fees, ſmall 
glebes, land-rents, pew-rents, monies at intereſt, 
and voluntary contributions, are the principal 
means of ſupporting the clergy, Many of them 
are alſo profeſſors and teachers in the univerſi- 
ties, colleges, academies, and ſchools; for which 
intereſting ſtations, pious and learned miniſters of 
religion are deemed particularly ſuitable. There is 
no proviſion in the epiſcopal, preſbyterian, or in- 
dependent church, for any clerical perſon, or cha- 
i) Ja above a rector, or miniſter of the goſpel ; 
and this is generally, if not univerſally the caſe. 
There are ſome aſſiſtant miniſters, but no,curates, 


* 
1 


or vicars: alſo ſeveral biſhops without ſalaries. 


The poor taxes in the United States are very 


ſmall, owing to the facility, with which every man 


and woman, and every child, who is old enough 
to do the lighteſt work, can procure a comforta- 
ble ſubſiſtence. The induſtriops poor, if frugal 


and ſober, often place themſelves, in a fey years, 


above want. 


Horſes and cattle, and other uſeful beaſts, im- 
ported for breeding, are exempted by law from 


the import duty. 


All the lands in the United States are free from 
the...... PAY 99 | 
The medium annual land rents of Europe are 
greater per acre than the medium purchaſe is in 


the 


„„ 
che United States; including in the eſtimate the 
value of the old improved farms in America, and 
the great maſs of unimproved lands. 
The military regulations and articles of war, in 
the United States, are well calculated to maintain 
that ftri& diſcipline, and thorough ſubotdination, 


which are indiſpenſible to the efficiency of an ar- 


my. All the officers of the land and ſea- forces 
are, by the conſtitution, appointed by the preſi - 
dent, with the advice and cqufſent of the ſenate. 
The production and manufactures of military 
ſupplies and articles enabled the United States to 
derive from their own reſources, ſhips of war, 
gun- powder, cannon and muſket-balls, ſhells and 
bombs, cannon and carriages, , K rifles, 
cutlaſſes, grapnals, anchors, ſail- cloth, cordage, 
Iron, lead, cartouch-boxes, ſword-belts, cartridge- 


Paper, ſaddles, bridles, and bolſters, ſoldiers and 


lailors hats, buckles, ſhoes and boots, leathern 
breeches, naval ſtores, ſheathing paper, malt and 
ſpirituous liquors, manufaQured tobacco, ſoap, 
candles, lard, butter, beef, pork, bacon, hams, 
2 biſcuit, flour, and other articles for the 
land or marine ſerviſe. | 
The education of youth has engaged a great 
"ike of the attention of the legiſlatures of the 
ates. 0 
Night ſchools for young men and boys, who 
are employed at labour or buſineſs in the day time, 
have been long and beneficially ſupported; and 
the idea of Sunday ſchools has been zealouſly 
adopted in ſome places, Free ſchools for both 
ſexes have been increaſed. Greater attention, 
than heretofore, is paid to female education. 
The pcople of the United States are ingenious 
in the invention, and prompt, and accurate in the 
1 ä execution, 


1 A. D. 1793. 


E 
execution, of mechaniſm and workmanſhip, for 
purpoſes in ſcience; arts, manufactures, naviga- 
tion, and agriculture. Rittenhouſe's planetarium, 
Franklin's electrical conductor, Godfrey's qua- 
drant improved by Hadley, Rumſey's and Fitch's 
ſteam- engines, Leſlie s rod pendulum and ep 
horological inventions, the conſtruction of ſhips, 
the New-England whale-boat, the conſtruction of 
flour-mills, the wire-cutter and bender for card 
makers, Folſom's and Brigg's machinery for cut- 
ting nails out of rolled iron, the Philadelphia dray 
with an inclined. plane, Maſon's engine for ex- 
tinguiſhing fire, the Connecticut ſteeple. clock, 
which is wound up by the wind, the Franklin fire- 
place, the Rittenhouſe ſtove, Anderſon's threſh- 
ing machine, Rittenhouſe's inſtrument for taking 
levels, Donnaldſon's hippopatamos and balance 
lock, and Wynkoop s underlators, are a few of 
the numerous examples. 
It is probable, that all the jewels and diamonds 
worn by the citizens of the United States, their 
wives, and daughters, are leſs in value than thoſe 
which ſometimes form a part of the dreſs of an 
individual in ſeveral countries of Europe. All ca- 
pital ſtock is kept in act ion. There are no deſcrip- 
lions of men in America, and very few individu- 
als, at the active times of life, who live without 
ſome purſuit of buſineſs, profeſſion, occupation, 
or trade. All the citizens are in ative habits. 
No country of the ſame wealth, intelligence, 
and civilization, has ſo few menial e ſtrictly 
ſ raw. in the families of e of the greateſ} 
rope 
Y Far aui ſervants, and farming ſervants, who 
emigrate from Europe, and who continue ſober- 
ly and induſtriouſly in family or farm-ſervice, for 
one, two or three years, very often find opportu- 
pities to better their ſituations, by getting We 
ome 


on 3. 


fome little comfortable line of dealing, or trade, 
or manufacturing, or farming, according to their 
education, knowledge, and qualifications. 
America has not many charms for the diſſipat- 
ed and voluptuous part of mankind, but very 
many indeed for the rational, ſober minded, and 
diſcreet. It is a country which affords great op- 
portunities of comfort and proſperity to people of 
good property, and thoſe of moderate property, 
and to Ve induſtrious aud honeſt poor; a ſingular 
and pleaſing proof of which laſt aſſertion is, that 
there are very few, if any, day labourers, in the 
city and liberties of Philadelphia, of the Quaker 
church. That religious ſociety is very numerous; 
but the ſobriety, induſtry, and frugality, which 
it's members practiſe, enable it's poor quickly to 
improve their condition, in a country ſo favourable 
to the pooreſt members of the community. 
Thoſe of the tradeſmen and manufacturers, wha 
live in the country, generally reſide on ſmall lots 
and farms, from one acre to twenty; and not a 
few upon farms from twenty to one hundred and 
fifty acres ; which they cultivate at leiſure times, 
with their own hands, their wives, children, ſer- 
vants, and apprentices, and ſometimes by hired 
labourers, or by letting out fields, for a part of 
the produce, to ſome neighbour, who has time or 
farm hands not fully en:ployed. This union of 
mannfadurcs and farming is found to be very 
conyenient on the grain farms; but it is ftill more 
convenient on the grazing and graſs farms, where 
parts of almoſt every day, and a great part of every 
year, can be ſpared from the bilfineſs of the farm, 
and e in ſome mechanical, handycraft, 
or manufacturing buſinels. Theſe perſons often 
make domeſtic and farming carriages, implements, 
and utenſils, build houſes and barus, tan leather, 
and manufacture hats, ſhoes, hoſiery, cabinet- 
work, and other articles of clothing and furni- 
| ture, 


/ 
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ture, to the great convenience and advantage of 
the neighbourhood. In like manner ſome of the 
farmers, at leiſure times and proper ſeaſons, ma- 
nufacture nails, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, ſtaves and 
heading, hoops and handſpikes, axe-handles, 
maple-ſugar, &c, The maſt judicious planters 
in the ſouthern ſtates are induftriouſly inſtructing 
their negroes, particularly the young, the old, 

the infirm, and the females, in manufactures: a 
wiſe and humane meaſure. e * 
A large proportion of the moſt ſucceſsful manu- 
facturers in the United States conſiſts of perſons, 
who were journeymen, and in a few inſtances 
were foremen in the work - ſnops and manufacto- 
ries of Europe; who having been ſkilful, ſober, 
and frugal, and having thus ſaved a little money, 
have ſet up for themſelves with great advantage 
in America, Few have failed to ſucceed. There 
appears to be leaſt opening for thoſe, who have 
been uſed to make very fine and coſtly articles 
of luxury and ſhow. There is not ſo much chance 
of ſucceſs for thoſe luxurious branches, unleſs they 
are capable of being carried on in a confederable de. 
gree by machinery or water-works ; in which caſe 
they alſo will thrive, if the neceſſary capital be 
3 There is already ſome conſumption of 
theſe fine goods in America, and as free an expor- 
tation of them, without duty, or exciſe, as from 
any country in the world. | 5 
The views of the government of the United 
States appear by its declarations, and by the 
ſtrongeſt preſumptive proofs, to be the marnte- 
nance of peace, order, liberty, and ſafety. Intrigues 
at foreign courts, and 2 or open interpo- 
ſitions or intermeddling in the affairs of foreign 
countries, have not been imputed to the govern- 
ment of this nation. It has not manifeſted any 
inordinate ambition, by ſeeking congueſt, alone or 
in unity with any other nation; for it has not at- 
| tempted 
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tempted to eſtabliſh or raiſe a great or unneceſſa- 
ry navy * or army. DP 7 

The United States have been prudently and 
unremittingly attentive to thoſe objects, which 
enable a country to purſue, to an happy and pro- 
fitable iſſue, unambitious, defenſive, and neceſ- 
ſary wars. Amidſt an induſtrious cultivation of 
the arts of peace, they have maintained and im- 
proved the military organization of the whole maſs 


e the able bodied citizens. They have reſtored 


their public credit, as an indiſpenſible mean of 
war; and they have ſucceſsfully encouraged all 
thoſe arts, by which the inſtruments of naval and 
land armaments may be expeditiouſly procured 
and created. Their meaſure of retribution to their 
public creditors, foreign and domeſtic, has been 
_ conſidered, by ſome intelligent citizens, as even 
more than juſtice required. From an equal love 
of juſtice, and from prudential confiderations, 
they have, by a formal act of the people, ſanction- 
ed a treaty recognizing the claims of the ſubjects 
of a foreign country, againſt whom an infraction 
and non-execution of the ſame treaty was alledg- 
ed. Refraining moſt ſcrupulouſly from intrigues 
and influence in the affairs. of foreign nations, it 
cannot be doubted, that they will be aware of 
correſponding intrigues and influence in their do- 
meſtic affairs, and that they will check the ap- 
pearances of ſuch attempts with diſpleaſure and 
effect. | | | Mi | 
The intended naval armament was manifeſtly propoſed to 
reftrain the pirates of Barbary; and the meaſures — to 
the additional regular troops, the draught of militia, and forti- 


fications, are obviouſly grounded on juſtifiable caution and 
neceſſary defence. April 1794. | | 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tur preceding part of this work was prepared 
for publication in the ſummer of the laſt year; 
but the epidemic malady, which occurred in Phi- 
ladelphia, towards the end of that ſeaſon, pre- 
vented the execution of the deſign at that time. 
Some obſervations and documents have fince pre- 
ſented themſelves, and are intended to be com- 
priſed in the ſecond book. Moſt of the latter 
are calculated to render theſe views of our inte- 
reſts and capacities more particular and more 
clear. The obſervations principally relate to the 
preſent ſtage of our affairs, and will therefore be 
the more intereſting, if they ſhall prove to be 
founded in truth and reaſon. | 


CHAPTER 
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- "CHAPTER I. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE BEST | MODES OF | 
BRINGING THE FOREST. LAN DS OF: THE 
'UNITED STATES INTO CULTIVATION” AND 
-D8E:; = * 5 e oof un! 


TukRE remain at this time, in moſt of the 
American ſtates, extenſive tracts of land, covered 
with foreſts, applicable to every purpoſe of hu - 
man life, for which wood and timber are required. 
No country, ſo well accommodated with naviga- 
tion, and adapted to commerce and manufac- 
tures, poſſeſſes ſo great a treaſure of the ſame 
kind. The manufaQures, which can be made 
immediately of wood, are no leſs. numerous than 
important. Ships, boats, maſts and ſpars, oars, 
hand-ſpikes, anchor-ſtocks, caſks and other coop- . 
ers wares of every ſize and kind, cabinet wares. 
and other houſehold furniture, farming and me- 
chanical implements and tools, ſtaves, heading, 
hoops, boards, plank, ſcantling, joiſts, ſquare 
timber, ſhingles, frames of houſes, turners wares, 
carriages for pleaſure and for draught, corn-fans, 
wheel barrows, meaſures, ſcale plates, timber for 
machinery and mills, cannon carriages, . gun- 
ſtacks and other military implements for the ſea 
and land ſervice, are among the objects contem- 
_ —— 


The manufactures, to which wood is neceſſary 
in the form of fuel, are alſo numerous and im- 
portant. Glaſs-houſes, potteries, diſtilleries, brick - 
Kilns, furnaces, forges, mills for rolling and flit- 
o relndso g, 
. | | ack- 
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black-ſmiths and all other ſmiths ſhops, are among 
the principal inſtances. 

The manufaQures, to payne: which wood is 
requiſite for the making of aſhes, are the great ar- 
ticles of ſoft and hard ſoap, which are of univer- 
ſal conſumption, and the very important arcictes”. 
of-pat-aſh-and:pearl-aſh.. - - 

To. all — 2 may be added the be of 
tanned leather, which demands the bark of va- 
rious and innumerable trees. 

Of the wooden raw materials and Poel fur theſe 


invaluable and numerous manufactures, the Unit- 
ed States poſſeſs, if we may ſo ſpeak, an immenſe 
and unequalled magazine. They appear there- x 


fore to be invited to eſtabliſh manufaQures in 


wood, by the moſt weighty and obvious confide- - 


rations. 


But when it is zatiembered, that this immenſe | 
magazine of wooden materials and fuel will ob- 


ſtru&, for a time, the cultivation of millions of 
acres of the beſt lands, we muſt feel another and 


a more powerful impulſe to the active promotion 


of manufactures in wood. To enforce theſe ge · 


neral ideas, the following application of * in 


the N of 3 is here offered. 


A METHOD OF CLEARING A FARM LOT. or 


NEW WOODLAND, EASILY PRACTICABLE BY . 


PERSONS HAVING NO MORE MONEY OR PRO- 


VISION THAN 1s SUFFICIENT 10 PROVIDE. 


THE FOOD AND CLOTHING OF THEIR Ant- 


LIES DURING THE FIRST YEAR. o THEIR | 
SETTLEMENT. 5 11 


—— 


TY The Kilter” 3 ia this bie mtr 


take care to burn the bruſh and wood, in ſuch © 
manner as to preſerve the aſhes.” Out of the rw 
NU es, 


—— — — 
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aſhes, thus ſaved, he ſhould make as much pot 
aſh, or pearl aſh, as he can; and he ſhould: diſ- 
pole of this for ready money, ſtrong clothing, 
axes, ſpades, ploughs, or ſuch other things for 
his farm, or family, as it would otherwiſe be ne- 
ceſſary for him to procure by ſelling or bartering 
grain or cattle, if he had them to ſpare. It is be- 
lieved, that the pot aſh or pearl aſh will procure 
him as-much value as all the expenſe and labour 
of the clearing, during the ſeaſon, would be worth 
in caſh. He will therefore obtain as much money 
or goods as will enable him to hire aſſiſtance, in 
the next ſeaſon, either to farm, or to clear land, 
or to make improvements, ſo as to ſave his own 
time, or labour, intirely, for cleaping more land, 
or to help him in doing it. He muſt again make 
pot aſh or pearl aſh, and he muſt again apply the 
money or goods, it ſells for, to the clearing of the 
next ſeaſon.—In this way it is plain, that he will 
derive money enough from the clearing and pot 
aſhes of every year, to do much of the ſame in the 
year following. A man who has 40, 50, or 100 
dollars to ſpare, at the-out-ſet, will get his land 
cleared, in this manner, very faſt indeed. If he 
have ſugar maple trees on his land, he may alfo 
obtain money, by making ſugar in February and 
March, and ſelling or bartering it for caſh, or 
goods, to be laid out in like manner in hiring 
hands the next ſeaſon. If money be ſcarce in a 
new ſettlement, and he barter pot aſh or maple 
ſugar for ſtrong trowſers, ſhirts, hats, or jackets, 
he will find it eaſy to procure labourers for ſuch 
neceſſaries. It is proper to obſerve, that if a man 
burns his wood and bruſh on every part of his 
newly cleared field, it is doubtful whether he do 
not injure the foil, by burning the half rotten 
leaves, and light mould, or earth which has been 
made from the rotten leaves of many years.— 

. There 
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There is an opinion, that the aſhes left from burn- 
ing the trees greatly enrich the land; and that 
would be certain, if the light mouldy earth and 
half rotten leaves were not alſo conſumed by the 
fire. The ſoil of all new countries appears to 
have for it's upper part a layer or ſtratum of half 
rotten vegetable materials, which are capable of 
being burned, but which it would be a great be- 
nefit to plough into the earth. Potatoes, the belt - 
food for new ſettlements, grow abundantly in 
that rotten vegetable ſoil. This 1s very well 
known. © BE TS | 

It appears doubtful, whether the farmers in the 
long cleared counties of New-England, New- 
York, and New-Jerſey, do not injure themſelves 
very much by making pot aſh and pearl aſh ; con- 
ſidering how neceſſary the wood aſhes are to manure 
their farms, many of which are impoveriſhed, and 
many "an ge light. To carry the fodder and 
litter from a farm to other places does not appear 
' more- improper. But that is allowed to be very 
bad farming. OD | 12 
_ 2dly. The above method of clearing lands is 
obviouſly important to people of large property, 
who are defirous of improving their eſtates, and 
their country, by clearing their lands expeditioul- 
ly. They may effect it in two ways :—either 1ſt. 
by ſetting up-pot-aſh works, at their mills or coun- 

try ſtores, or other central places, and buyin 
wood-aſhes of the ſettlers of new fertile lands, and 
making them into pearl aſhes, or pot aſhes, and 
then ſelling them for exportation; or 2dly. by 
employing wood-cutters and ather labourers, to 
fell the trees, and oxen or horſes with chains to 
bring the wood together for burning, then col- 
lecting the heaps of aſhes, and making pearl 
aſhes, which is a ſimple and eaſy operation. It 
is ſaid to be a fact, and it is highly worthy of no- 
. tice, 
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tice, that the expenſe of clearing an aere of land 
is fully and completely reimburſed, by the neat” 
ſales of the pot aſhes or pearl aſes, which can be 
made from the wood aſhes, collected after thus 
burning the trees. Hence it would ſollow, that, 
if a perſon of ſubſtance ſhould purchaſe one thou: 
ſand acres of good new wood land, at any fixed l 
or given price, for example fifteen ſhillings ſter- | 
ling per-acre *, andif he ſhould be able, by force | 

( 

{ 


of money; in one year to clear all the meadow. 
land and half the plough land, by making pot 
aſhes or pearl aſhes, in the ſecond mode above. 
mentioned, he would immediately raiſe his pro- 
| perty in productiveneſs to the level of the good 
| cleared lands of Pennſylvania, New-York, c.; 
that is to ſeven, eight, ten, twenty, thirty, and 
forty dollars per acre ; for fuch are the prices, 
according to the quality, advantages of land and 
water carriage, and proximity to towns and villa- 
ges. The capital or money employed to make 
the pot or pearl aſhes would be replaced by the 
ſales af them, as above mentioned. Nis opera- 
lia, wen confidered upon a ſcale of 100,000 acres,” 
appears like a new creation of property. = 


— , * #H; < wV * — 
— N 0 
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IHE United States have been brought, by 
low. degrees, to their preſent knowledge of the 
value of their wood and timber. It is ſaid to be 
not more than twenty- five years, ſince the ſouth- 
ern live oak or ever-green oak has been uſed in 
ſnhip- building. The importance of pot- aſh is by 


3 : „ c TOTS r 
This price is mentioned, becauſe it is a low medium of 
the land- rente of Europe, and becauſe great quantities of fine 
lands, covered with woods, are yet to be purchaſed in Ameri- 
ca, at and far under that price. 
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no means. duly undexſtoodd at this time, in ſeveral. 
the maple ſugar tres is not yet univerſally Known. 
It is laid, ahr the hemlock is capable-of being 
made, into ſtingles fit for home conſumption. or 
expomatiop, ina degree which: is not underſtood; 
and. the xybite pine is more valuable, than is ſup- 
poled, for the ſame purpoſe. The ſouthern pitch - 
pine, nid even the yellow pine, have been ſup- 
poſed, of late years, to be more ſuitable than white 
oak for beams, carlines, fills, and other ſtraight 
timbers for ſhips and houſes, in places liable to 
rapid decay. It is little known, that it is as eaſy 
in America to procure a beam, for a ſhip of war, 
of white oak or pitch pine, in one entire piece, as 
it is difficult in Great-Britain. The actual and 
progreſſive ſcarcity. of all the moſt valuable kinds 
of timber in Eurgpe has been hitherto noticed in 
as ſmall a degreę, as the diverſified and unequal 
re{qurces of the United States in that particular. - 
The demand for wood and timber throughout 
the world bas been greatly extended in the preſent 
century, by the increaſe of the aggregate tonnage 
of the fleets of public and private ſhips, by ma- 
nufactures in wood, by thoſe carried on by means 
of fire, and by the wonderful increaſe in the num- 
ber and extent of the commercial and manufac» 
turing towns of Europe and America. The tone 
nage of the Brinſh navy, for example, in 1694, 
bears no compariſon to that of 1794; and the 
private ſhips. of Britain have undergone a ſimilar 
augmentation.. The whole maſs of the tonnage of 
the world is now immeaſe. A defalcation of rim-: - 
ber is perceived in moſt countries; and, in the 
manner of what has been ſaid concerning grain, 
it may be ſafely affirmed, that the unavoidable de- 
Aciencies f European wood and 1imber can be ſup- 
plied only from America.” We ſhall thereſo W 4. 


E 

pidly arrive at the uſe of our new lands, through 
the conſumption of our foreſts by the countries 
and colonies of the old world; and the proceeds 
of our wood and timber in the mean time will be 
in lieu of the ſales and grain of cattle. ; 

The political importance of theſe great natural 
productions, wood and timber, is manifeſt and 
ſtriking, in this age of manufacturing and mercan- 
tile competition, and of naval rivalfhip and ambi- 
tion. 'The value of our foreſts to the ſeekers of 
the carrying trade, and of naval power, is greatly 
increaſed, by their yielding their poſſeſſors prodi- 
gious quantities of tar, turpentine, and pitch. 
It would be unwiſe, however, in the United 
States, to neglect the due preſervation of their tim- 
ber: and confidering how obviouſly important it 
is, that we maintain an abundant ſtock, it is a 
comfortable reflection, that the preſent redun- 
dance and cheapneſs of American lands enable us 
to effect the preſervation and reproduction of our 
foreſts, with leſs inconvenience and expenſe, than 
any other civilized nation. . 


cHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


CON TAINING THE TARIFF OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FOR THE INFORMATION Or MER- 
CHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Ir has been frequently obſerved, in the courſe 


of the preceding pages, that the duties, laid for 
the purpoſe of revenue, on foreign manufactures 
imported into the United States, conſtitute a great 
encouragement to ſimilar articles, which are or 
ſhall be manufactured in this country. It is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to a view of our affairs, that 
the advantages ariſing from the American impoſt 
to the manufacturer of any domeſtic fabric ſhould 
be diſtinctly exhibited. This will be moſt eaſily 
effected by the following complete table of the du- 
ties payable by law on all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, imported into the United States of 
America, after the laſt day of June 1794, and of 
the articles which are free from impoſt. It may 
be proper to obſerve, that theſe duties are in the 
caſe of importations in veſſels of the United States, 


and that the rates are ten per cent higher in foreign 
ſhips. | 


( For the Tariff ſee the 5 page.) 
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A. 
ARM 8 8 and as not ocherviſe | 
aro Beal 4 
Apparatus, philoſophical, eſpe ally im- 
. . Ported for any ſeminary of learning, free 
| Ale, beer, and porter, in caſks, 8 
— in bottle Ain! 
Artificialflowers, feathers, and other or»; 1 
naments for womeny head dreſſes, 13 
Anniſeed, 
Articles of all kinds, of the gram. 
product, or manufactures of the U- 
nited States, ſpirits excepted, 625 
Anchors, ; | 19 


Braſs cannon, cutenague, and wire (ſee © 

- cannon) 

— iron, or tel locks, hinges, hoes, 
. anvils and vices, _ 

—— tt 

Balls & balſams (ſee powders, paſtns, © * N 2 


Beer, ale, and porter, in 
- in bottles, | 
Bricks and tiles, 88 1 5 
Bonnets and caps (ſee hats) - 
Boots, - 3 p 
Books, blank 10 
Books of perſons who come to reſide 
In the United States, | fon N 
Buttons of every kind, 15 
Buckles, fhoe and knee, | WT 
Bruſhes, | BETS 210 
Bullion, | 8 1 | 
c. | 
Cannon of braſs, from 17 22, N 
to May 22, 1795, _ 
— after the 22d May, 793. 
Carriages, (ſee coaches) | 
Cards, playing, : „ gr 
wool and cotton, 0G 
Cables and tarred cordage,: _ Tu 180 
Cabinet wares, e 
and bonnets (ſee hats) | ls oo find 


s 


* 


d Parra 2. 1 


other manufactures of braſs, — 8 


. 
oY 


8 


1 * ent, ad val. 
« / 42211 Ius 


oY ., > 


ceats Er ＋ 
ef 50 | p 


1 * 
wy , e- \ Was } 
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: cent. 2 
won de "> 


* 147 17193 
40 i e 


F 911. £1 4441117 


7 4 
2 „ 5 264 » of 


cent per gallon. 
per cant e 


per pain. hd 
5 or _ rar 


*% 7 * 


— 

cents per dezen- 

cents per ct. 

e — S 
1 a 

Carpets 
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— and bo ag 8 1 
idge pi ' 3 15 
Candles A | | 2 

of wax or ſpermacetl, | „ 
Capers, "x0 
Canes, walking ſticks, and * 10 
Cambrics, 10 
Cheeſe, 1 
China ware, 


Cinnamon, 95 currants, and . b . 
Chintses & coloured callicoes or muſlins 
and all printed, ſtained, or coloured 


2 or manufactures of cotton, or of 
nen, or of both, or of which eotton or 
linen is the miterial of chief value, 124 
Cocoa, 8 
Chocolate, . 
Clogs and goloſhoes (ſee doe.) 4 
Cordage, tarred, 180 
— and yarn untarred, 225 
Coſmetics, 15 
Coal, '4 
Colours (ſee primer) | 15 
Copper manufa 15 
in — i 23, and backs free 
| — — teech or gums (fee 
dentifrice) 15 
Coffee, 5 3 
Cotton, N 
Cotton or "IH 8 or of 
both, or of which cotton or linen is - 
the material of chief value, bein 
printed, ſtained, or coloured, 124 


not printed, ſtained, or coloured, 10 
Clocks and watches, or parts of either, 15 
Coaches, chariots, haetons, chairs, chai- 
ſes, ſolos, or o e or Parto 15 
of carriages, 20 
Cloching ready FF 
Clothes, books, houſhold furniture, and 
the tools or implements of the trade 
or profeſſion of 
reſide in the United States, 
Cutlaſſes, from May 22, 1794, to W 
22, 1795, 
— —"—_— the 22d May, 2795, 


4 


10 
perſans who come to 
free 


ee 


q * „ * 7 
* 4 55 15 


per cent, ad val. 
cents per 1b, 


ds . ad 0 


Ses A 
cents per b. 
per _ ad val 


cents per pair. 
cents per cwt. 


| per cent, ad val. 
cents per buſhel. | 
per cent, ad val | 


per cent, ad val, 


Dates 
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Dates and __ 135 per gent, ad val. 
Dentifrice powders, tinctures, prepara- VV 
tions, dae compeſitions, | for the td. | 
15 
Dolls deted and undreſſed, --  - | . 
Drugs, medicinal, except thoſ&common- l 
ly uſed for dyeing, 15 


Drugs and wood for eing, „ 


* 
5 

— "IE 
£- 


Earthen and ons Wd, | Wes > 
Eſſences, (ſee * paſtes, 00 15 


may et 
„ 


Fans, | | „ 
Fayal wine, 2 Ip 9205 cents per mY 
Feathers na cher” ornaments for wo- 
mens head dreſſes, 15 per cent, ad val, 
Fringes comniquly uſed by upholſterers, N 
coachmakers, and ny, EN 15 3 
FS. 9847 | 
Flowers, artificial, "0 "HP 


| Floor cloths and mats, 15 TY 
Fruits of all kinds, _ FE 


Furs of every kind — r 
Glaſs, black quart bottles, 0 
— window glaſs, 15 
— all other glaſs, and mt 
thereof, 20 
Glauber's falt „5 200. cents per cwt. 
Gauzes, 7 + 2.5. 4... SQ "Brent, $0 val 


__ (ſee ſpirits) | 


inger e per cent, ad val. 
Goloſhoes (ſee Hoo © „„ 3" * REL DRr DLIE- 
Gloves of leather, 15 per cent, ad val. 

— — all other "FIG and mittens, 15 
Gold, filver, and plated ware, >" 
Gold and filver lace, 15 | 
Goods, wares, and merchandize, — 

ed directly from China or india. ar 

ſhips or veſſels not of the United States, 


except teas, China ware, and all other 
articles liable to higher rates of duties, 
Goods, wares, and merchaudize, intend- 
ed to be re-exported to a foreign port 
or 3 in the ſame ſhip or vellel ing: :: oy; c 
ere he I 
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Which they ſhall- be imported—and | 


All articles. of che growth, product or 
manufacture of the nited States, ** 


rits excepted, e 


Goods, wares, and merchändäse, not 
herein otherwiſe e enume- 


rated and deſcribe en autos By 10 


Glue; | 'I 5 
Gun powder, from May 22, 1794, to 


May 22, 1795, free 
after the * May, 1795. 10 

Hangers, | 1 
Hair- powder, | 15 


Hats bf beaver; felt, wool, or a mixture 
of any of them, 


hes | 100 
Hides, raw, | free 
Houſhold furniture of en who come 

to reſide in the United States, ns 


Implements of the trade or profeſſion „ 


erf who come to refide in the 


nited States, | free 
Indigo, 325 

Iron wire, free 
caſt, ſlit, and rolled, | 15 


ſteel, or braſs locks, hinges, _ 


anvils, and vices, 10: 


all other manufactures BT iron, ſteel 
or braſs, or of which either of theſe 
metals is the article of chief value, not 
being otherwiſt particularly enume- 


rated, 7 15 
Jewellery and paſte work, 7 oY 
| * 5 
Lace of gold and ſilver, i 
Laces and lawns, ; 10 


Laces, lines, fringes, taſſels, and trim- 
mings, commonly uſed by upholſter- 


ers, coachmakers, and ſadlers, 15 
Lampblack, ET 10 
Lapis calaminaris, free 


Leather, tanned and tawed, ad all ma- 
nufactures of leather, or of which 
* E 


15 
all other hats, caps on bonriets, 1 * 


2 


„ 


+ 
LAY 
. 4 ee 
* y F * e 
+ * 4 ww 89 1. 

*. * : 
per cent, ad val. 
5 . * \ « S + * * & 


cents per cwt, ' * 


cents per pound. 


per cent, ad val. 


leathns 
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lier | is the article of chief value, not 


otherwiſe particularly enumerated, 15 per cent, adral 


Lead and muſket balls, from May 22,. 
1794, to May 22, 179. free 


— after May 22, * 1 cent d. 
all other manufactures of Jed, ©. per . 
or in which lead is the chief article, 
22 and limes, I 5 per cent, ad val. 
Linen or cotton manufactures, or of 
both, or of which cotton or linen is 
the material of chief value, printed, 
ſtained, or coloured, 22S 
— not printed, ſtained, or coloured, 10 
Liſbon and Oporto wines, 25 cents per ga illea. 
Looking glaſſes, M 30 per aol ad mul. 


Manufactures of tin, pewter, and copper, 1 
————- Of iron, Kee], or RR : 
_ -Qtheraifs particularly enumerated, 1 5 
— of leather, not otherwiſe 


 -particularly enumerated, 15 
of lead, not otherwiſe par- 
ticularly enumerated, 1 1 


of cotton, or linen, or of 


cent per pound 


boch, printed, ſtained, or coloured, 124 per cent, ad val. 


— of ditto, not printed, ſtain- 


2 or coloured, 10 
of glaſs (ſee glaſs) 
of tobacco (fee ſnuff and 
tobacco) 


— of wood (ſee cabinet 
wares and wood) 


nn _ the United States, ſpi- 


rits exc free 
Mats and 2 cloths, 15 
Malt, 10 
Marble, ſlate, and other ftone, bricks, 
tiles, tables, mortars, and other uten- 
fils of marble or Nate, and generally 
all ſtone and earthen ware, 15 
Madeira wine (ſee wines) | 
Mace, ij 
Medicinal drugs, except thoſe common- 
lx uſed in dyeing, - 750 


Merchandize, goods, and wares, import- 
ed directly from China or India, inſhips 
or veſſels not of the n. States, ex- 


cents per buſhel. 


yrs cent, ad- al. 


25 
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tens, china 8 and all . ar- 
ticles liable to higher rates of duties, 
Merchandize, goods, and wares, intended 
to de re. exported to a foreign port or 
place in the ſame ſhip or veſſel in which 
_ they ſhall be 32 all articles 
os the roduct, or manufacture 
of de Vote ited tates, ſpirits excepted, free 
Merchandize, goods, and wares, not 
| herein otherwiſe 3 enume- 


rated and deſeribed, 5 10 
Mittens (ſee gloves) | 15 
Millinery, ready - Pa | 2 
Melaſſes, 3 


Muſkets and firelocks, with bayonets ſult. 

cd to the ſame, and muſket balls, from 
May 22, 1794, to neg 22 1795, free 
after the 22d May, 1795, IS 
Muſkets, and firelocks; without bayonets; 15 
Muſtard in flour, 15 

ſlins and muſlinets, printed, ſtained, 


or coloured, 124 


— printed, ſtained, or coloured, 10 
N 


per cent, ad val. 


cents per gallon. 


per eent, 4d val. 


Nails, | | 2 cents per pound. 
Nankeens, ; 125 per * 1 val. 
Nutmegs, e 
Oranges, 15 


Ornaments for women's head dreſſes, 15 
Ointments, oils, and odours (ſee pow- 


ders, paſtes, bc. ) | 2 
Olives, 15 
on I5 
Opono and Liſbon yo, | 25 
Paper hangings, 225 7 ml 
writing and wrapping, 10 
— ſheathing and cartridge, 15 


Painters colours, whether dry or ground 
in oil, except thoſe ee uſed in 


dyeing, 15 
Packthread and twine, | 400 
Paſteboard, parchment, and wo +. 0 
Paſte work and jewellery, 1 
Phaetons, (ſee coaches,) | 20 
Haiſter of Paris, » free 

Cc 2 


cents per gallon. 
per cent, ad val. 


FIG 
cents pet ewt. 
per cent, ad val. 


Pewter 
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Pewter 1 Cone. z s percent, ad val. 
8 cents per pound. 

_ . . ee oy ous, __ 

Piſtols, from May 22, 1794, to May * 2 
1795. free 
after the 22d May, 1795, I WW 

Pictures and prints, | a 

Pimentos, US cents per pron ; 

Pickles of all ſorts, 2 5 HE want pal "oy; 


Printed, ſtained, or 3 Ds Ie or 
manufactures of cotton, or of linen, or | 
of both, 1 24 4 

Philoſophical apparatus, ſpecially i import. | 


for any ſeminary of learning, 


Porter, beer, and ale, in caſks, 8 centsper gallon. 
| in bottles, ES e er 
Powder for the hair, 15 per cent, ad val. 
gun powder, from May 22, 1794, Ty | 
to May 22, 1795, free 
—— after the 22d May, 1795, 18 


Powder, paſtes, balls, balſams, ointments, 
oils, waters, waſhes, tinctures, eſſences, 
or other preparations or compoſitions 
commonly called ſweet ſcents, odours, 
perfumes, or coſmetics; and all powders 
or preparations for the teeth or gums, 15 


Plumbs and prunes, | 15 

| Raiſins, : 1 7 
Raw hides al * free 
Rum, ſee ſpirits. 
Salt“, _ | 12 cents per buſhel. 
Salt, Glauber's, 200 cents per ct. 


Stained, printed, or coloured oods or 
manufactures of cotton, or of linen, or 


of both, 122 per cent, ad = 
Salt petre, : py free 
Saint Lucar wines, 23359: cents per gallon. 
Starch, 5 15 per cent, ad val. 
Sail cloth, +} i 
Slate, ſtone, and ſtone ware, 5 
Saddles, - 45 10 3 
gattins and other yrough filks, 2222 ĩ ᷣ TY 


1 — 
42 


5 The dutiet on ſalt are at 0 rate of Iz cents per buſhel of 56 lb. or leſs, 


> 
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Steel, 225 10 dane per c. 


— iron, or g ban . 1 hoes, 
anvils, and vices, 
all other manufactures of ſteel, 
Sheathing and cartridge paper, 
Sherry wine, 
Sea ſtores of ſhips or veſſels, 
Spermaceti candles, = | 
Sweet ſcents, (ice 1 paſtes, &c.) 
oy diſtill oreign countries, viz. 
rom grain, Firſt proof, 
55 Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourth do. 
Fifth do. 
„Sith do. 
From Sher materials, 
- Firſt: proof, 
Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourth do. 
Fifth do. 
Sixth do. 
Spirits diſtilled in the United States, im- 


10 per cent. ad val 
28 
3 1 
33 cents tsper gallon. 
Tee 


6 cents per pound; 


15 per cent, ad val. 


28 cents mer gallon. 


31 


34 


40 
50 


rted after the fifth day of June, 1794, 


in the ſame ſhip or veſſel in which they -- 


had been previouſly exported from the 


Vnited States, viz. 

From melaſſes, + - 

Firſt proof, 
Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourth do. 
Fifth do. 
Sixth do. 

From materials of the growth or . 
of the United States, a 
Firſt proof, 

Second do. 
Third do- 
Fourth do. 

Fifth do. 

| Sixth do. 

Spikes, "> 

Silver and plated ware, 


— lace, 


1 7 : 2 


2 lf 
p 0 7 4 
* = 2 8 a 
18 | . 
#. 0 


1 cent per pound. 
2m Per cent, ad vab 


Skins 
, 1 — 
on - - a 


13 cents per gallon. 


n 

x 
* 
x 


Sys os OF Uippers of filk, 


—— other ſhoes and * for men and 


t 8 1 


women, clogs, and goloſhoes, 


ay 22, 1795» 
—— aſter May as 1795, 
Fee 
tone and earthen ware. 
Sqap, 
Solos and other cexliages, 
Sulphur, 


eg 
Sugars. From July 1ſt, to Sept 30, 179%. 


incluſively, 


Brown, | 

Clayed, 1 

Lum 

Loaf” 

Other refined, | 

From and after Sept. 30, 1794, 

ro | 

Flare 


um 


Loaf, 
Other refined, 
Sugar candy, 
Snuff. From July rſt to Sept. 30, 1794, 
incluſively, 


— From and aber the zoth of 88 


1794. 


Bea | 
25 5 p85 pai | 

18 
other ſhoes and ſlippers for children, 18 
0 aud cutlafſes, from May 22, tes 2 wo : 


44 
2 n d | 
20 pa cent, d al. E 


110 percent, ad u 


6 * * — 
10 i . 
"4 


22 


Taſſels and — 3 * by | 


upholſterers, coac 
lers, 
Tables of marble, date, or other lone. 
Tallow candles, 
Teas. From China and India, 
| Bohea, -_ 
Souchong and other bla ck ou. 
Hyſon, | 
Other ee teas, 
r rom Europe, | 4 


makers, | and ſad- 


1 8 2 £ and other black teas, | 
yloo, 5 


. 


11 
15 per eent, ad val. 
2 cents per r 


1 
21 


14 ͤĩ uü/ͤ ͤ 
EE, Other 


4 J 


Other green teas, +75: 25a t, ad ral. 
From any othe r place, 33 por (Ps 
Bohea, 15 
Souchong 3 and other black e, 27 
Hyſon, 1 
Other green tas, | 
Teneriffe wine, | = qr ne 
Twine and pack- thread, 400 cents per cyt. _ 
| Tin manufaQures, | 15 prom ad va 
| in pigs and plates, free 
Tinctures, (ſee powders, paſtes, Ke.) 15 
Tiles and bricks, _ = 1 
Toys, not otherwiſe enumerated, 10 


Tobacco, manufactured, 
*. we uly 1K, to Sept: 30, b | NA 7 
| Wes incluſively, cents per pound. 
1 i 8 and after the goth of N 


bee . wg trade or profeſſion of per- 
ſons, wh 0 come to re de! in the United 


States, 2 free h 
Velxets and ne GE, 10 pex cant, ad val. 
Wares of tin, pewter, and copper, „ | 

earthen or. Kane, 1 
— Mn * bw 157 FEAR 
gold, leer, and plated, TE); i 


— and. merchandise imported 
e India in der 
veſtels' not of the United States, except 
teas, china ware, and all other arti 
liable to higher rates of duties, 
ods and merchandise of the 
rowth, produce or manufacture of the 
Taited States, (ſpirits excepted,) free 


Wafers, ml 
by and waſhes, (ſee powders, paſtes, 

_ &c 1 5 
Walking ſticks, whips, and canes, 10 
Wax candles, 6 


Watches and clocks, or parts of either, 15 cents per pound. 
Wines, London particular Madeira, 56 per cent, ad val. 


London market, do. 4359 cents to per gallon. 
Other, e 


Wines, 


L | 


Wines, Liſbon, and Oporto, 28 cents per gallon, 
Teneriffe and Fayal, 20 

All other wines (not to 3 Is 

p thirty cents per gallon in American 

veſſels, or thirty-two cents per _ 


in foreign veſſels) | 40 Las cont, ad val. 
Window glaſs, D 
Wire of braſs and iron, | Wap 
Wool and cotton cards, 50 cents . aan, 
Wool, unmanufactured, 0 4 — 1 e 
| Wood, unmanufactured, „F 
manufactured (excluſive o ofa . 
binet wares) : 12 n 
Yarn untarred, LBS 156 er per ewt. 
All other goods, not before PR <2 27 = 
ly enumerated __ deferibed, * _ 10 per cent, ad . 


To the W to - thet niknif@ ices or 's 
the United States reſulting from the foregoing ta- 
ble, very conſiderable additions are to be made 
for Freight, infurance, commiſſions, porterage, 
coſts of packages, premiums on bills, or other 
loſſes on remittances to Europe. The aggregate 
of theſe-is unuſually high at this JunQure, for 2. k 
ſeaſon of peace. t 

Ih bere is no duty on exports, or is there any” 
prohibition of exportation, excepting the tempo: 
rary inſtances of certain Ny articles. TY 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER; IV. 


— 


4 * 7 FLY tonnage of veſſels which have 
paid duty in the: ports of the United States of |, 
America, ares” x the 1ft day of October, 1791, 
and the 30th day of September, 1192, e 
* the coaſting and fiſhing ws 4 


To what nation belonging. Tons, 
THE United States, 549,279 © 
The United States and foreign nations 
wa... | 407 
France, 2 | 24,443 
Great- Britain, 209, 646 
Spain, 3 N 3,148 5 
United Netherlands, : | 3,123 
Portugal, 2,843 
Hamburg and Bremen. | 5-077. 
Denmark, 3 . 752 
Saen. . FED 943 
Total $800,261 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, REVENUE-OFFIOE, 
JANUARY 21ſt, 1794. 


U 


TEN CH COXE, Commiſſioner of the Revenue. 
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CH APTE R v. Fa 


ABST RACT of Goods, Wares, and Merchandiae, FEI 
from the United States, from the 1K of N en 4798, to 


the zoth of September 17935. 


Species of Merchandize. 
Aſhes, =. 


a, Bark % oak, 


| — nes of, 


Shoes, 
Beer, porter, and cider, 
bottled, 


Blacking or Lampblack, 
Bellows, ſmiths, 


Cotton, 
Chalk, 
Candles, Wax 


— 
1 
Cord low, 
ordage, 
| Coal, . 


Cranberries, | | 
Cards, Wool and Cotton 


Coffee, 


Cocoa, 


+ A. 


1 


pounds 


tierces 1,914 
barrels 10,175 
| bags | 1,789 
1 — 10, 764, 549 
ogſheads 12 
tierces 5 5 
barrels 180 
bags 336 
133,075 


Carria ges, 


A 
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| Kin of 83 
Carriages Coaches, chaiſes, & 1 number 
Waggons, carts, & IN do. 
Wheel-bazrowy, &c. do. 
Copper, packages 
Duck, ae 
Drugs and medicines, 0 pounds 
— —— packages 
2  Yalldfras, tons 
E ware, ; | crates 
Flax Seed, _ caſks 
Flax, Pounds - 
Purnizre, Houſe. BE packages 
Tables, bureaus, &c. number 
* , 8 Windſor chairs, do. 
Cheſts; do. 
Fiſher. Fiſh dried, quintals 
— pickled, barrels 
Dil, whale "I 
Z Oil, ſpermaceti o. 
Whale-bone, | 
Graz and Pulſe. Wheat, = 
Rye, 
Barley, $ 
Indian Corn, do. 
Bueckwheat, do. 
Oats, do. 
Peas and Beans, do. 
Groceries. Loaf Sugar, bogſheads 
> tierces 
——. barrels 
l , pounds 
| Brown Sugar, do. 
Chocolate, do. 
Raiſine, do. 
Almonds, do. 
Pimento, do, 
Cloves, do. 
2 * 
. ags 
| e ay Cinnamon, 1 
Glafs, oxes 
—. packages 
Ginſeng, pounds 
— packages 
Grindſtones, number 
Hades, do, 


\ 


Luantity, | 


54 
48 
44 
146 
2,630 
32,720 
281 
67 10 
175 
$1,708 
1,474 
44 
175 
35884 
1 


372,82 5 


45449 


512,780 


140,056 


202, 620 5 
1,450,575 


1,305 


3523305 | 


| 330 . | 
78,524 
40,620 
9 , 
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Species of Merchandize. . 920: Duantity, 


Horns and Tips, EST BING OY Ju i 91,142 9 2 1 
Hats, 46h +  So7yPi- 
oney, b gallons 733 ] 
Hops, packages 73 
a, . tons 1,82 f 
185 Nals ä caſſes 1 „ 44 ꝗ] n 
- 1, Axes, Spades, and Hoes, number 951 
chers, 1 11 
5 Grapnels, d 41g 
a Pots, kettles, ther catings do62-* 6,17 
f Cannon, IN number 43 
8 Shot, ; 2 5 tons | I 3 
Pig, 2 ] ; do. 5 2,089 
Bar, 5 . 2 
Hoops, 5 | % 24 18 
8 3 7 27 packages 5 10 
| . Pig, | _ number 241 
Shot, : 1 pounds =. '952 - 
OO | tongs? ?? I 
—_ <3 ye —— 157.301 
— | | 5 a . 2 
Lin ve Sock. Horned Cattle, number 3,7aT: :- 
Horſes, | 6 4,613 1 
Mules, n 
5 Sheep, | doo. 12,064 
EE 5 Hogs, - do. RE” - 9,934 
| Poultry, dozens 6,428 
Merchandie, or Dry Goods, packages of 4,136 
| ' Nankeens, Pieces "© 20,072" '-" 
5 Tow Cloth, yards. 14,947 
Mclafſes, | 555 gallons 28,733 
Mill-ſtones, EY Or number. 2 
Naval Stores. Pitch, , barrelss 3,338 
. Ta. do. 67,96 
| — wen BA ; | do. „ 1% 
; 333 LU 12 do. 1 36,957 
| = Oil br Tu Turpentine, calls 57. ge" 
| Negro . number 21 
| Nut... . e buſhels S2 
Oil, el, aallons 1,183 
Sweet, : TY — & baſk. 1,168 
Powder, _, e qr. caſks + dat | 
| De 8 Powder, : 
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Species Merchandie. 
Powder, Hair, * 
Paper, 25 
Pipes, ol $2 
Paints, 58 
Pearl. = 
Proviſion. Rice, 

550. lou»: 

5 Bread, a 
Crackers, 
. » Rye Meal, 
Indian Meal, 
Ship Stuff, 
+14 Buckwheat, 
* Fg Beef, * 
. —— NS | 
3.7 N | eat's es, 
| Tongues — 
Hams and Bacon, 
Butter, £5 4s 
| Cheeſe, n 
Land + cc >: 
Sauſages, - 
Pickled Oiſters, 
„ CO ; 

a = niong, \.' 
Reeds, N 
Spirits, American, 

Foreign, 
Gin, 3 
Sadlery. Saddles, 
Bridles, | 
„ Hamels, 
Soap, 2 

Starch, 

Snuff, 

Salt, 7 . 

Spruce, eſſence of 

Silk, raw 
Silver Sweepings, 
Skins a 
„packages, 
Tobacco, 
manufactured 
Tallow,: - £5 5 -: 


Twine, 


„„ panty. 
pounds 134,810 
reams „ - 
groſs 7 48 
5 | _ 

* 3 7 
tierces 134.611 

barrels 1,074,639 

Ka * 76,053 
egs - ' 43,30 

- barrels 12, 695 

do. 37943 

8 3,871 

do. 146 

do. 173,106 

do. — 38,563 | 

| kegs | 867 
0. ; SA 209 
23 —_ 

rkins 9,1 
pounds 146,269 

do. 597.297 
do 


kegs & pots 1,561 
bulhels 20, 367 


buſh. & bunch. 269, 380 


number 123, 276 
gallons 665, 522 
do. 224,614 
caſes 10,761 
number 1,114 
do. 997 
— 20 
boxes 6,620 
pounds 55440 
4 AE 35.589 
buſhels RE, 1,107 | 
boxes | 81 
pounds 104 
caſks 7 
pounds 426, 318 
number 1,123 
do. 7 
hogſheads 59,947 
pounds 137,784 
do. 30, 366 
do. 5 3% 


Tin, : 


7 = 


Vin 
2 


| — 


WY: 


Wax. 
Wood. 


Other Green, 


Madeira, 
Other Wines, 
Bottled, 5 
Bees, 
Myrtle, 
Lumber, 
Timber, 


Dye wood; | .tony 
Staves and heading, number 29,734;854 


_ Shingles, „ US: 813.357 
Hoops and poles, do. 2,304,853 
1 : do. 37-863 | 
Empty caſks, 5 | 6,944 
Mate and har, do. | 5,0 52 
Oars, 6 20,251 
— n= Has | A9. 

PER do. GS, 71150 4 
Bloc K do. 12 
Treenails, W 

Spoxkes and Fellies, do. 22, 0%6 
Lock ſtocks, | do. 600 
Cords of wood, | do. 1,119 
Frames of houſes, - 311 
—--— of vefſels, do. | 'S 
Cart wheels, do. LS 78 
Yokes and bows, raises 636 

. Maſt hoops, dozens 27 
Tubs, pails, &c. „„ 


Falus 
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Value x Goods, Wares, and Merchandize,  Enported from the 


United States. 

| Dollar:. 
New Hs ire - - - 198,197 
Maſſachuſetts +. - wn Ta, - 3,676,412 
Rhode - Iſland — 333 - 616,416 
Connecticut 5 -, - - 779,239 
New-York — ä - - - 2,934,370 
New- Jerſey VV 54,176 

- Petatpldanis 7s  - - - 6,958,736 
Delaware „ „ 3 — — 71,242 
Maryland - TEE. 5 - 3,687,119 
Virginia 5 N - 3 2884• 309 
North-Carolina . — 90 363,397 
Sourh-Carolina | =— Fl — 3.195,84 
Gong: - - - - $01,908. 


— 


Total = 26,01 1,788 


Dore: ] Sundry returns from mal ports, not yet received. 


A Kunssary the V. hue and 7 Delinati of the Exports of the 
Unite Stater, agreeably to the foregoing Wee | 


Dollars, 
To the dominions of Ruſſia - - 5.769 
the dominions of Sweden — - 01,427 
the 1 of Denmark - 70,508 
e dominions of the United Netherlands -' 3,169,536 
= dominions of Great-Britain 8,431,239 
the Imperial ports of the Auſtrian Nether. 555 
lands and Cer ermany 1,013,347 
Hamburg, Bremen, and other Hanſe towns : 592,537 
the dominions of France - - 1,050,498 
the dominions of Spain - - - 2,237,950 
the dominions of Portugal = - 997,590 
the Italian ports - - — 220, 688 
Morocco | 1 — 45094 
che Eaſt- Indies, generally - — "253,738 
Africa, generally — - 251,343 
the Wei Indies nerally — — $399,559 
the North-Weſt Coaſt of America . 1,586 
Vacertain - - - - 3,986 


Tad | 26,011,788 


Treg ury Department, Revenue-0 March zoth, 1794. 
4 LENCH — 4 ffroner of the Revenue. 
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Miſcellaneous facts and obſervations concerning the 


fate of Pennſylvania, ſupplementary to the 
| fourth chapter of the firſt book. ö 


Ir has been already affirmed, that the bufineſs 
of ſhip-building is in a courſe of extraordinary 
proſperity in the United States. Erom the books 
of the inſpector general of American commerce, 
under the Britiſh- government, it appears, that 
there were built in Pennſylvania, in the year 1769, 
no more than 1649 tons of new veſlels; in the 
year 1770, 2354 tons; and in the year 1771, ony | 
1307 tons. The return of new. veſſels, bui 

in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, during the year 
1793, though a grievous epidemic malady was 


introduced, in that term, into it's only ſea- port, 


exhibits the number of 8, 145 tons. Theſe veſ⸗ 
ſels were generally built of the ſouthern live 


| oak and cedar, and were conſequently of the 
firſt claſs in value and excellency. This great 
increaſe of ſo capital a vehicle of commerce is 
an evidence as well of the growth of trade, as 
of ſhip-building. It is, however, proper to ob- 


ſerve, that the meaſurement. of 177% f was much 


leſs accurate, than that of 1793. The medium 


of the actual tonnage of the three former years, 
mentioned above, was perhaps 2, 300 tons. 
But there is a ſtronger proof of the growth 


of trade in the port of Philadelphia, and in 


the ſtate of Pennſylvania. This reſults from the 
aſtoniſhing increaſe of exports. The aggregate 
value of all the commodities ſhipped from Phi- 

| | | > ladelphia 
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\Jadelphia to foreign countries, during one year, 
on the I”. 0 0 Septamber 1792,. was 
; wm Dols. 


T he aggregate value of the | 
like exports from Philadelphia, : 
during one year, ending on tze 

20th of September 1793. was 89880 50 Dol. 


The. aggregate * of . 1 
like exports from Philadelphia, 
during one 7% of a year, end- 

ing on the 31ſt . March 1794, 


W ron . 3.533 397 Dos. 


- 
\ 


It & is to be remembered 900 chat the epidemic 
malady, already mentioned, and the embargo in 
the laſt ſpring, interrupted the. . commerce of 
Philadelphia during a term of nearly. five.months, f 
in the cloſe of 1793 and the beginning of 194. = | 

The exports of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, dur- | | 

ing the year ending on the 3oth of September 
1793, were more than one-fourth (i. e. nearly ſe- f 
ven twenty-ſixih parts) of the exports of the | 
whole of 7 U United States. The tranſportation. 
of merchandize and domeſtic manzifactures, coaſt- | 
wiſe, and by land, was alſo very. great. 

The catalogue of books at this time for 2 5 

and which have been publiſhed by leſs than a 
dozen of the bookſellers of Philadelphia, con“ 
tains three hundred and twenty. ſets of different 
books, from one volume in duodecimo to eigh- 
teen volumes in quarto; alſo many charts, maps, 
and pamphlets, ſmall hiſtories, and chapman's 
books. This precious branch, which diffuſes in- 
diſpenſable knowledge in every line, yields large 
profits to the 5 15 5 the artizans, * 
1 the 
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the United States, upon a ſmall capital, in ſheep- 
ſkins, lead, lampblack, and uſeleſs rags. 
- There are eſtabliſhed in the city of Philadel- 
Phia, three incorporated banks, which may be 
ſafely affirmed to be in full and perfe& credit, 


and to yield a better dividend, or half-yearly pro- 
fit, -to hair ſtockholders, than any fimilar inſtitu- 
tions in Europe: they are, 8 5 | 
I. The Bank of North-America, eſtabliſhed in 
the year 1781. 1 3 


2. The Bank of the United States, eſtabliſhed 


5 „ 
3. The Bank of Pennſylvania, eſtabliſhed in 
1792. . pa 


The United States of America are intereſted to 
an amount much leſs than a major part. of the 
ſtock in the fecond ; and the ſtate of Pennſylva- 
nia. in a fimilar degree in the third. They are 
all banks of diſcount and depoſit, and iſſue notes 


- Payable in ſpecies, on demand, to the bearer. 


Their organization 1s upon a plan and on princi- 
ples nearly uniform, and very much like to thoſe 
of the bank of England. Foreigners are conh- 
derably intereſted in all of them. The bank of 
the United States has many proprietors in other 
parts of this country. It has branches, or ſub- 
ordinate offices, in Boſton, New-York, Balti- 
more, and Charleſtown. „. 

- The following table is extracted from authentic 
documents. The third column ſhows, in detail, 
the number of taxable inhabitants of each of the 
exiſting counties of Pennſylvania, and of the city 
of Philadelphia. The two preceding columns 
exhibit the number of the like inhabitants in two 
ſeveral years prior to the revolution. 


4 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE NUMBER OF THE TAXABLE. 
"INHABITANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN THREE SEVERAL, 
YEARS BEFORE AND SINCE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The county of Philadelphia, 

The county of Montgomery, 
The county of Delaware, - 
The county of Cheſter, 
The county of Lancafter, - 

The county of Dauphin, 

| The county of Bucks, 

The county of Northampton, 
The county of Luzerne, 
The county of Allegheney, 
The county of Huntingdon, 

The county of Waſhington, 

The county of Fayette, 
The county of Mifflin, 
The county of Cumberland, 
The county of Bedford, 
The county of Weſtmoreland, 
The county of Vork, 
The county of Franklin, 
The county of Berks, - - 
The county of Northumberland, 


PR EI CAE Sn TI al Hl age 5 2 


- 


1 [] U ' qt 4 [| U Ld: 


Dd 2 


4 D. A. D. A D. 
1560. | 1770. 1793. 
2 ss 
3 6,88 
8,327 0, 455 4030 
N 2 .. 0 2.216 
4.1 5483 5% 
| 5,631 6s 44 
3.148 3.177 7675 
of I $ 2 + 4,69 
I,9 71 793 1, 409 
„ - | { 22540 5 
1747, 
I Re 5847 i 
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On this intereſting document, a ſingle remark 


is ſufficient, irrefragably to evince, that the pro- 


ſperity of Pennſylvania is much greater at this 
time, than it was in the year 1770. The ratio 
of the increaſe of taxable perſons in 1793 would 
have been equal to the proportion between the 
os 1760 and 1770, if the taxables in 1793 
had been 68,000 ; but they over run that num- 
ber by more than 23,000. It may be truly obſerv- 
ed, that the redundant population of New-Eng. 
land, the old counties of New-York, New- Jer. 
ſey, the Delaware ſtate, and Maryland, muſt 
have migrated into Pennſylvania in great num- 
bers during the late war. = 
The following valuable table, relative to Penn- 


 ſylvania, has been received from the editor of 


ce le Niveau de P Europe & de P Amerique,”* and 
is inſerted in this. volume with his permiſſion. 


* « A comparative view of Europe and America,” by M. 
Egron, of Philadelphia. It may ſerve any confiderable pub- 
lic or private intereſts in this country, if documents elucidat- 
ing ſuch intereſts ſhould be tranſmitted to M. Egron, by the 
perſons concerned. | 1 
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1 
THE STATE OF PE 


orth latitude between 39* 41“ 30” and 425. It's longitude from the meridian of Philadelphia, be 
from north to ſouth 156 miles, at 69 miles to a degree. It's limits: on the north and north-eaſt, 
laware; on the ſouth, the ſtate of Maryland and part of Virginia; on the weft, the ſtate of Vir 
Rivers; the Delaware, which ſeparates Pennſylvania from New-Jerſey and New-York : the Su 
eaſt; the Monongahela and the Allegheney, which by their junction and courſes form the Ohio 
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3 < |= | Popula- | | | Population 

ate of the foundation. Names of Counties. 8 Y = in | _ 22 in miles | Ch 
* 3s | 1790. 2k 4 | ſquare. 

1683. Philadelphia. 2J | 53] 54.391 140 8 1 388477 Phi 
1683. 6 Bucks FD 3 15 _ 6421 A 19 Nes 
1683. | Gele 443} 22 27,937 861 551,400 32534 We 
Iy 10, 1729. ancafter. 414 40 | 36,147 8843 566,240] 43377 La. 
guſt 10, 1749. Vork. 64 | 24 | 37,47] 1,630 1,043,200] 23 Lo. 
nuary 27, 1750. Cumberland. nn - 97854 626, 240 18.653 Ca. 
ch 11, 1752. Northampton. 1114 35 24,250 2,841 2,458,240 6.316 Ea! 
arch 11, 1752. Berks. 67 | 29 30, 177] 1,610 1,030,400] 18.743 Re: 
ptember 20, 1771. Bedford. 77 | 50 | 13,124| 3,310 2,118,400] $.964|Bec 
arch 21, 1772. Northumberland. 180 | 80 | 17,161| 9,202 6,145,280 1.821 Sur 
dril 8, 1773. Weſtmoreland. 50 4016, 018 1,991 1,274, 40 8 Gre 
ay 8, 1781. Waſhington. 65 | 32 | 23,866| 1,911 1,223, 40 12.448|Wa 
ptember 26, 1783. Fayette. 374 3313, 328 7391 473,280 18 [Un 
ptember 9, 1784. Franklin. 30 | 24 13, 655 800 ' $12,000] 19.568|Ch: 
dtember 10, 1784. Montgomery. 33 | 16 | 22,929 539 344,960 42.539|No: 
arch 4, 1785. Dauphin. 45 | 25 | 18,197 | 91642 586,400] 19.8420 Ha. 
ptember 25, 1786. Luzerne. 80 | 61 4,904 | 3,530 2,259,200] 1.384|W1 
ptember 20, 1987. Huntingdon. 76 | 35 7,565 2,239 1,432,960] 3.3780 Hu 
tember 19, 1789. Allegheney. 131 | 40 10, 309 7,019 4,289,920] 1.538|Pitt 
ptember 19, 1789. Delaware. 20 | 11 9,483 180 115,200] 52.683|Che 
ptember 26, 1789. Mifflin. 72 | 27 7,562| 1,8514 | 1,184,960] 4 Le 

The city and 21 counties, 4344373 | 45,016 18, 810, 1600 9.650 
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ENNSYLVANIA. 


between O0 25 eaſt, and go 23 weſt. Length from eaſt to weſt 280 miles. It's width: 
ſt, the ſtate o New-York; on the eaſt, New- Jerſey; on the ſouth-eaſt; the ſtate of De- 
zug nia and the weſtern territory of che Unite States; and on the north-weſt, lake Erie. 

quehanna, formed by two branches, one from che weſt and the other from. the noch- bf 
0: "the Youghiogray, the Hoey the e and the Schuylkill. | 
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| a 1 N 5 
. 125 Meridian o | | 
IT es North la- tude wk „ — EIN 
thief T owns. titude of |town from Phi. | Fo S I T U AT 1 O N. 
By 1 a 7 
hiladelphia. 39 37 o 0 6 4 che weſt bank of the Der river. 
ewtown. | 40 14 o 12 oEaft. 52 miles from the Delaware. wy 
Veſt Cheſter. 39 58 | 28 OWeſt. 164 miles from the Delaware. 
ancaſter. 40 2 3ol 9 © 10 miles from the Suſquehanna. .. 
'ork. 39 17 fl 30 84 miles from the Suſquehanna. | FT 
arliſſe. 40 11 302 o 144 miles from the Su quehanna. | 
aſton. 40 21 Þ 4 30 at the junction of the rivers Leigh. and D 
eading. 40 42 46 30 on the river Schuylkill. 
edford. 66 283 miles from the Potowmack rer; 
unbury. 40 51 3ol 42 at the junction of the W. and N. E. branches of the 
rreenſburg. 40 18 z 23 164 miles from the Monongahela. [Suſquehanna.. | 
Vaſbington. 40 11 305 7 17 miles from the Monongahela. 3 
nion. 39'54 4 35 11 miles from the Monongahela. * 
hamberſburg, 39 56 Z 28 30 25+ miles from the Potowmack river. 
orris Town. 40 7 30] 11 30 on the Schuylkill. 
arriſburg. 40 15 20% 42 on the eaſt branch of Suſquehanna. 
Vilkeſbarre. 41 13 30 46 on the north-eaſt branch of the Suſquehanna. 
luntingdon. 40 27 02 52 | wy the Juniata. 
ittſburg. . 40 26 304 51 at the junction of the Monongohela and Youghioge= 
- 0 ny, the union of which forms the Ohio. | 
heſter. 39 l of.” 13 on the Delaware. 
ewiſburg. 40 35 2 26 on the north bank of the Juniats, 
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It is a curious fact, that the price of produce” 
at Pittſburg, three hundred miles from Philadel- 
phia, is higher by fifty yer cent. at this time, than 
it was fifty years ago in the city of Philadelphia. 
In the year 1739, wheat was ſold in that port. 
for two ſhillings and nine pence per buſhel, flour 
for ſeven ſhillings, and three pence per cwt, 
and Indian corn for one ſhilling and fix pence 
per buſhel. Theſe truths are intereſting to the 
interiour land-holder, and to the political eco- 
nomilt. The invention and information of the 
American cultivators and ſtateſmeri at the pre- 
ſent time, with the capital and numbers of the 
former, are powerful auxiliaries, which did not 
' exiſt in the year 1739. The diſtillation of ſpi- 
rits of the higheſt proof, the production of filk, 
the ſupplies of the army, the cultivation of to- 
| bacco, hemp, and flax, the manufaRory of ſalt, 
cheeſe, butter, pot-aſh, flaxſeed oil, leather, ſteel, 
rolled and flit iron, and the fineſt flour, with. 
furnaces, forges, canals, and turnpikes, greatly 
reduce the charges of tranſportation, and in- 
creaſe the value of natural and agricultural pro- 
ductions in the midland and weſtern counties. 
Theſe advantages may be perhaps eaſily extend- 
ed, if the city of Philadelphia and the interi- 
our towns and villages will purſue ſuch of the 
ideas, ſuggeſted in the tenth chapter of the firſt. 
book, as may be convenient to their fituation, 
and to the pecyniary circumſtances of their in- 
habitants. _ CO EY ; 
The interiour of Pennſylvania is peculiarly 
adapted and impelled to the manufaRory of glaſs, 
earthen ware, ſtone ware, and iron ware. The 
foreſts on the Delaware, Lehigh, Lehiwaxen, 
Schuylkill, Suſquehanna, and it's two branches, 
and on Juniata, and Penn's Creek, are now ſo: 
near to a great population, that immenſe quanti- 
| ties 


I 
des of choſe feveral manufactures might be deli- 


vered by water carriage On the eompletion of 


tte canals they might he tranſported, in like 
manner, to Philadelphia, and thence to foreign 


The healthineſs of the climate of Philadelphia 
is evinced by the fact, that although it was eſta- 
bliſhed very long after the two next largeſt towns 
in the United States, New-York and Boſton, yet 
it is little fhort of the fſize of both. The eity 
and county of New-York, and the towns of Bot. 
ton and Charleſtown, contained in 1791 no more 
than 52,952 perſons: the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia contained in the ſame year 54,391 per- 
ſons. The counties of New-York and Philadel- 
phia are both very ſmall, and much lefs than any 
other in their reſpective ſtates“ The latter is 
moſt populous. It muſt be admitted, that this 
inereaſe is to be aſcribed in ſome degree to the 
general proſperity of Pennſylvauia, New-Jerſey, 
and the peninſula between the Delaware and 
r t 0D DD nee, 
A more direct proof of the healthinefs of Phi- 
ladelphia is to be dednced from the books of 
the diſpenſary, a public charity from which medi- 
eine, advice, and aſſiſtance are extended to the 
poor, under every diſorder and diſeaſe, without 
Expenſe. In the year 1790 the patients, which 
were under the care of the inftitution, amount- 
ed to 1892 poor citizens and foreighers. Of 
theſe only fixty-three died. The want of pro- 
per food, raiment, -bedding, nurfes, eleanlineſs, 
and fafe and comfortable apartments, muſt have 
contributed to the mortality of a part of theſe, 
as the patients were generally workin lr 
and all porpers,' and the funds of the dupen ary 
are applied in a very ſmall degree to thoſe — 


1 wal 
cles. Medicine, advice, and aſſiſtance, are the 


chief ohjects of it's plan. I. 5 
A malignant fever ſimilar to that of 1793 ob- 
tained an entrance into a few families in the 
cloſe of the ſummer of 1794; but as the diſeaſe 
did not ſpread or extend in Philadelphia, though 
it did ſpread in the ſmall airy town of New-Ha- 
ven in Connecticut, and in the ſuburbs of Balti- 
more upon Fell's point, it is manifeſt, that the 
elimate of Philadelphia is not more diſpoſed to 
that kind of malady than other large towns. In- 
deed the three inſtances of 1794 would prove it 
to be leſs diſpoſed to promote ſuch 7 than 
ſmaller towns. 4 | 1 
It may be conſidered as a fact ſtrongly in fa- 
vour of the induſtry, ſobriety, and tranquillity of 
the city of Philadelphia, that its breweries ex- 
ceed, in the quantity of their manufactured li- 
uor, thoſe of all Ta ſea-ports in the United 
tates. The corporation of the city wiſely fa- 
| 70 houſes for the retail ſale of beer and othes 
alt liquors. Good regulations. on the ſubject 
of intoxicating liquors are infinitely important 
to health, morals, induſtry, property, and good 
government: or in other words to the hves, 
proſperity, honour and happineſs of the people. 
The number of ſlaves of all ages and ſexes in 
the city of Philadelphia has been gradually worn 
down tg 273; and there are not more than 3000 
in the ſtate of Pennſylvania. Thelaws and con- 
ſtitution prevent their increaſe, and are ſilently * 
and ſteadily working the abolition of ſlavery. 
The migration hither of a free yeomanry has 
been increaſed by the very limited number of 
The variety and extent of the foreign com- 
mercial correſpondence of the city of Philadel- 
phia is very great. This is evinced by . well 
| nown 


[ 420) | 
known fact, that in all the great branches of fo. 
reign trade the Philadelphians have taken a very 
confiderable ſhare. They commenced the Ame- 
xican trade with India and China: they have 
purſued the commerce of Ruſſia, though hemp 
and iron are two of the ſtaple articles of Penn- 
ſylvania; they have entered more largely into 
the Dutch trade than New-York, though it is 
well known that Philadelphia did little, and Neu- 
Vork much in that branch of commerce, before 


the revolution: Philadelphia carries on much 
more trade, both external and internal, in com- 
modities not of her production, than any other 
port: which will appear to be clear, when it is 
remembered how much of its ſupplies, and of 
thoſe of the adjacent country, is drawn from na- 
tive manufactures, that it's imports are very 
great, and it's exports are near ſeven twenty-fixth 
parts of the whole ſhipments of the United 
States; and that it has a very large ſhare of the 
coaſting trade. „„ N 
It is very extraordinary, that Philadelphia has 
never yet engaged in the cod and whale filheries, 
though Britain and France have carried on the 
former on the American coaſts, and they and the 
Dutch have purſued the whale fiſhery in very diſ- 
tant ſeas. Theſe, it appears, may ſhortly be- 
come very good objects for the accumulated, ca- 
pital of biladelphia. e WES tt 

I There are in that city two incorporated compa- 
nies for the inſurance of houſes and other build- 
ings againſt. fire, and two for the inſurance of 
ſhips and merchandize againft the' dangers of the 
ſeas, enemies, .&c.—Of thefe corpbrations one, 
againſt fire, exiſted before the revolution; and 
three have been eſtabliſhed ſince; further proofs 
of che acceſſion of capital and expanfion of the 
8207 
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powers; capacities, and operations of that pröf- 


perous cit. PO LATTE 307 dan n 
Philadelphia is remarkably well-accommodated 
by natural depoſits of excellent materials for build: 
ing and improvements in it's vicinity, and indeed 
within its boundaries: brick- clay, gravel, ſand; 
limeſtone, and quarries of common ſtone aud 
marble; with great foreſts of white and yellow 
pine, oak, 5 155 and other wood and timber, 
on the waters of the rivers Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, which bound it's eaſtern and weſtern extre- 
de. Bn Rr E 
The penal code of Pennſylvania, though never 
ſevere or cruel, has been greatly mitigated within 
a few years. In moſt inſtances 1gnominious, pain- 
ful, and ſanguinary puniſhments have been com- 
muted for a ſerious and edifying ſolitude, a ſober 
and has temperate regimen, and a conſtant, 
regular, uſeful, and very induſtrious employment. 
Experience appears to be in favour of the experi- 
ment. mw %% p Jo TION 
It does not appear, that any of the American 
ſtates make ſo large quantities of pig iron and bar 
iron as Pennſylvania ;' or that there is any ſtate, 
which appears to have in it's bowels ſo much pit 
coal, in fituations favourable to manufactures of 
American produQtions, and internal trade. *' 
It eſtimated, that, taking into the calculation 
the extent and number of the exiſting forges and 
furnaces of Pennſylvania; the' new iron works of 
the laſt ſeven years are equal to one half of all 
| thoſe, which had been erected in the ſtate during 
add before rhe year 1). lun 
_ OTHER and ſimilar remarks might be added to 
this chapter, concerning the ſtate of Pennſylva- 
nia; but enough has been ſaid in this and the for- 
mer chapter“, to give a general idea of that im- 
| portant 
See Chapter 4. Book I. 
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portant member of the American union. This 
addition has been necęſſarily very miſcellanequs, 
and without any regylar plan. Ta 


CHAPTER VI. 


Containing a view of the ſulject of foreign diftil- 
led ſpirits, extracted from a publication in the 
year 1789. | 1 5 


[Parr T3 | . 


Tx quantity of foreign liquors imported into 
the Unized States is very great. The ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, commonly introduced, wines excepted, are 
unhappily the moſt injurious to health both of bo- 
dy and mind. Ardent intoxicating ſpirits, groſs 
and unripened, form the prefent importations ; 
Viz. the rum of Great-Britain, Denmark, and 
Holland ; the brandies of France and Spain ; and 
the geneva of Holland. We may compute them 
at two millions of dollars, to which they certainly 
amount; beſide rum made in the United States of 
foreign melaſſes: a diſtreſſing ſum, indeed, if it 
were paid even for neceſſaries, which Providence 
had been pleaſed to withhold from us : a grievous 
ſum, as it is paid, in proviſion and other articles 
of prime neceſſity or univerſal value, for a poiſon- 
ous luxury: an alarming ſum, comparing it with 
any reaſonable eſtimate of our national revenues. 
When we reflect on this prodigious expenſe, no 
argument is neceſſary, to convince us how deſir- 
able it is to vary, fo far as we. can, the kinds of 
2 conſumed ; and to obtain ſubſtitutes on leſs 
diſad vantageous terms. Some ideas to theſe ends 
are here propoſed for conſideration.” = - 
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If we ſuppoſe the rum, brandy and geneva, im- 
ported, as above, into the United States, to be 
worth, on a medium, three ſhillings and four 
pence Pennſylvania money, or forty ninetieths of 
a dollar per gallon; then the quantity, ſo eſtimated 
at two millions of dollars, will be four millions 


five hundred thouſand gallons*. By a mixture of 


three parts of water with one of rum, gin, or bran- 
dy, we ſhall have eighteen millions of gallons of 
drink, as ſtrong as porter, or the ſtouteſt beer, 
This quantity is equal to five hundred and fixty- 
two thouſand five hundred barrels of theſe malt 
liquors, worth, at thirty-three ſhillings and four 
pence, or four dollars and forty ninetieths, the 
ſum of nine hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand 
five hundred pounds, or two millions five hundrd 
thouſand dollars; which immenſe value would 
ariſe from the barley and hops of our farms, and 
' the ſtaves and hoops cut out of our woods. The 
quantity of barley, neceſſary to make theſe five 
hundred and fixty-two thouſand five hundred bar- 
rels of ſtout beer or porter, at four buſhels to a 
barrel, 1s two Rillions two hundred and fifty 
thouſand buſhels ; exclufive of the hops, ſtaves, 
| hoops and firewood, neceſſary in the manufaQto- 
Ty. How comfortable to the country would ſuch 
2 manufacture be, in which few labourers are 
wanted, and wherein fire and horſes perform ſo 
great a part of the work /—Impoſts upon foreign 
liquors appear, in this view of the ſubjeR, to be a 
wholeſome and efficient encouragement to agricul- 
ture, impelling us to what we ought to do, and 
very eaſily can perform. The ſuperiour virtues; - 
both moral and political, of a country, which con- 
ſumes malt liquors; inſtead of diſtilled ſpirits, 
need only to be mentioned, | 3 1 | 
Me In 


It appears by the public returns of 1792, that 4,869,992 
gallons of diftilled ſpirits were imported into the United States 
during that year. 
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In addition to theſe ſubſtitutes for foreign li- 
quors, drawn from native productions, we ma 
add cider and metheglin; of which large quanti- 
ties can be made, and which will come into more 
general uſe, as agriculture advanges, and econo- 
my prevails. We might mention alſo the ſpirits 
of fruit and grain; but it muſt be — wel 
that the domeſtic manufacture of ardent ſpirits 
from fruits and grain threatens this country, no 
leſs than foreign liquors, with much public and 
private evil. Beer and cider would yield the far. 
mer ag great benefits, and are ſubject to fewer diſ- 
advantages. The friends of internal peace and 
order, and of praQical religion ; the advacates 
and promoters of American manufactures; the 
great body of farmers and planters ; in ſhort, all 
claffes of our citizens have manifeſtly an intereſt 
in promoting the manufacture and conſumption of 
thoſe. valuable articles, beer, porter, cider, and 
metheghtn, = 77 > oo en 4s - | 
This xeview of our reſourees for the expenſive 
article of liquors is taken with a deſign. to place 
the ſubject properly before us. It's magnitude 
will inſpire us with a diſpoſition to proportionate 
exertiqns.: Sufficient means. preſent themſelves, 
bywhich we may be relieved of this immenſe tri- 
bute to foreign nations, ſome of whom require us 
not only to give them in exchange articles of the 
firſt; intrinſie value, but even to pay them for 
bringing it to our own ports. x. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


concerning the Public Debts and Revenues of the 
| i. 2351, i Ondted States. „ 


TE foreign and domeſtic debts of the United 
States of America, as they appeared upon their 
public books on the firſt day of the current year, 
1794, amounted to a little more than ſeventy- four 
millions of dollars. From this ſum ſeven or eight 
millions are to be deducted, being different kinds 
of ſtock purchaſed in by means of the fiuking 


fund, or due upon the books, or upon certificates 


from the United States, to ſeveral of the members 
of the union ; that is to themſelves. Ofthe entire 
balance, about fourteen millions will not bear in- 
tereſt until the year 1800. Much of the debt bears 


an Intereſt at one half of the eſtabliſhed rate of this 


country. Some of it bears an intereſt of two- 
thirds, ſome of three-fourths, and ſome of fou 
fifths of the medium of the legal intereſt of th 
ſtates. It therefore reſults, that forty-eight mil 
lions of dollars in ſpecies, about /. 11,000;000 
ſterling, would purchaſe or diſcharge all the debts 
of the United States, which they owe to indivi- 
duals, or to bodies politic, other than themſelves. 
The revenues of the United States were eſti- 
mated in 1791 at 3,329,750 dollars; and in 1992 


at 3,700,000 dollars. They have always exceed- 


ed the eſtimates. 


The revenues of 1793, and 1794, are very 


much advanced, and are in full proportion to the 

commerce, . agriculture, and proſperity of the 

country. The ſurplus revenue of 1793 was - 
| mate 
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mated at 2,300,000 dollars. It was appropriated 
by law to the means of public ſtrength and de- 
fence. 2 | :- e 80 


* 
I 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miſcellaneous reflections upon certain important 


fats and con ſiderations, which occur, at the pre- 
ſent time, in the affairs of the United States; in- 
tended as a concluſion to this collection. N 


Tur critical tate of ibings during the l 


twelve months between the United States and 
the kingdom of Great-Britain, renders it highly 
intereſting to refle&, for a moment, on the pre- 


ſent condition of our mutual commerce. 


It is eſtabliſhed by a recent inveſtigation in 
Great-Britain, that in the year 1791 the United 


States of America took from that kingdom, exclu- 


five of Ireland and the Britiſh Eaſt-Indies, from 
which they import many manufactures, the im- 


menſe value, in Britiſh manufactures, of 


l L. 3,929,771 12 8 
In the ſame year France, now 1 


at war with England, took, as 


the equivalent for the advantages . 5 
of Mr. Eden's treaty, only 576,632 6 10 
And Ruſſia teok 281,243]. 15. 
Denmark and Norway 219,803]. 
118. Sweden 36,2591. 48. 6d: Po- 
land 39,8331. 16s. gd. Pruſſia 
4.3;4021: 168. 2d. Germany 778- 
213t. 38. 2d. Holland 692, )25l. 
88. G. Auſtrian Flanders 38 
399l. d.“ Portugal and Madeira 
* The French have checked, for a ſeaſon, the Flemiſh, Ger- 
man, and Dutch demand of Britiſh goods. Ex 


L ] 


65% 388l. Js. 3d. Spain and the 
Canaries 382, 9 14l. 48. 3d. Gi- 
braltar and the Straits (partly 
Britiſh demand) 224, 673. 168. 
9d. Italy 932, 1481. gs. 1d. Tur- 
key 99,2061. 18. 8d. the foreign 
Welf Iudies 4621. 128. 3d. and 
Florida 13, 300l. 158. 1d. in all 


From the latter ſum of {. 4,990,974 #7 II it 
is neceſſary to deduQ conſiderably for the con- 
ſumption of Gibraltar, where, it is preſumed, the 
conſumption of Britiſh goods extends to every 


manufactured convenience and neceſſary; not 
only fine cloths and linens, but malt liquors, 
cheeſe, ſoap and candles, loaf ſugar, ſhoes, hats, 


caſt iron utenſils, &c. | 
It is well known, that ſeveral of the foreign na- 


tions, which take off the above Britiſh manufac- 


tures, ſend in return to Britain great quantities of 
their own fabrics; for example, Ruſſia ſends 
hempen and flaxen manufaQures, and milled iron 


articles, probably to a greater amount than her 


above demand of L. 281,000 ſterling ; and though 
Germany and Holland can ſhip very little value in 
raw materials, proviſion, or lumber, yet their ex- 


ports to Great-Britain in 1791 were F. 1, 569, ooo 
| ſterling. This large amount muſt have included a 
greater value of Dutch and German manufactures, 


than the difference between our import from Bri- 
tain, and that of all thoſe foreigners. The ſame 
remark applies to the Britiſh trade with France, 
Ruffia,. Flanders, &c. and indeed the United 


States of America promote the demand of all thoſe 


countries for Britiſh manufactures, by permittin 


Britain to ſend us foreign goods to the value of 
nearly a million and a half of dollars per annum. 


Hence it appears almoſt certain, that the United 


States of America take from Great-Britain a great- 


er 
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will be uſeful to ourſelves. 
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er balance of manufactured goods than is taken from 
Great-Britain by all thoſe foreign nations. The 
important queſtion occurs: how ought a wiſe and 
juſt nation to conduct themſelves towards ſuch 
great cuſtomers and conſumers? If an errour 
ſhould be made in the decifton, it will be prejudi- 
cial to the United States, and pernicious in the 
extreme to the commerce of Great-Britain.. . 


The weight of the inducements to an equitable 


and generous deportment on the part of Great- 
Britain is not a little increaſed, by ſimilar facts 
in relation to the employment of her ſhips., It 
appears from a Britiſh ſtatement of her trade with 
all the world, and from the promulgated docu- 
ments of congreſs, that the veſſels of that coun- 
try, loaded in the United States in 1791 and 1792, 
were about equal in tonnage to all the Britiſh veſ- 


ſels cleared out of Great-Britain for Ruſſia, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Pruſſia, Poland, Ham- 


burg, Bremen, and Germany in general. 
A ſolution of the 1 increaſe of im- 
ports from Great-Britain, into the United States, 


The aſtoniſhing proſperity of this country, in 


conſequence of the reſtoration of union and order 
in 1789, is a very principal cauſe. Since that 


time our exports, including a freight upon them, 
bave increaſed by more than two millions ſterling. 


Our conſumption is therefore more free, perhaps 
too much ſo, as to the quantity, and particularly 


as to the quality of the commodities; and the new 
buildings and repairs of old ones, requiring glaſs, 


hardware, &c. have exceeded thoſe of all for- 
mer times. The population of theſe ſtates is 


known to advance, under common circumſtanc- 


es, at the rate of five per cent per annum. The 
proſperity of our country, and the diſorders of 

France, of her neighbours in Europe, and of her 
colonies, have occaſioned a great and rapid in- 


creaſe 
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creaſe of people, part of which may be temporary. 
Theſe conſume fine goods“. The exportations 
of Britiſh goods from this country to foreign mar- 
kets ſhould be taken into the eſtimate, particu- 
larly the French colonies. The fails and furni- 
ture of the extraordinary quantity of new veſlels; 
built in our ports, is alſo to be noted: nor is the 
quantity of furniture and goods brought in by 
| Erropean emigrators to be forgotten, The ſtock 
on hand in the wholeſale and retail ſtores through. 
out the country, the ſurplus of importations, is 
very great; though the coarſe and ſubſtantial ar- 
ticles for building, apparel, and furniture, are 
generally ſold between the arrivals of the ſpring 
and fall veſſels : and laſtly the tools, implements, 
and materials, for works and manufactories to be 
built and eſtabliſhed among us, are not inconſide- 
rable; but are new demands on our part, which 
have been created ſince 1775, and which have 
been greatly extended in the laſt ten years 
It is particularly worthy of calm remarks on 
both ſides of the Atlantic, that the exports of 
manufactures from Great Britain to Canada in 
the year before mentioned (1791) were no more 
than 243,000], ſterling, being leſs than one; ſix- 
teenth part of our demand. In that ſmallſum 
was included, of courſe, the ſupply of Britiſh 
manufactures for the Canadian Indian trade. Let 
conſiderate men determine then, whether that 
branch of commerce, the fur-trade, be of :ſufh- 
cient importance to juſtify the hazard of a diffe- 
rence with the United States. The whole impor- 
tation, furs included, from Canada and Hudfon's 
| IS e 2 bay, 


The ſum paid by one foreign nation, to tranſient refu- 
gees from the diſordered parts of it's territories, ſojourning in 
the United States in the . of 1794, is ſaid to have been 
no leſs than 60,000 dollars per month, equal to 720,000 del - 
lars per annum. | e e VB Oe 
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bay, into Great Britain, amounted in 1791 to 
no more than 135,000. ſterling. Had a war ap- 
peared to ariſe about ſuch a trifle, it might have 
been ſuſpected on reflection, that political confi- 
derations were the true and ſecret cauſe. To ac- 
quire a portion of our territory would probably 
have been deemed the real object of our neighh- 
bour. To fruſtrate or prevent a diſmemberment 
of our country would have been the honeſt and 
avowed object of the people of the United States. 
But it ſeemed good to Providence to ſave the two 
nations from the deſtroying ſcourge of war. 

It has been confidently expected by many in 
this country, that the re- animation, acceſſion, and 
accumulation of its capital would gradually relieve 
us from the alleged neceſſity of trading with thoſe, 
who could beſt. afford us the accommodation of 
credit. The expectation was reaſonable, and it 
therefore will not be diſappointed, * The mer. 
chants of the United States are now prepared to 
purchaſe very large portions of their ſupplies with 
ready money in the beſt and original markets, 
When the diſorders and immenſe military demand 
on the continent of Europe ſhall ceaſe, it is not 
at alf doubted, that this ability will plainly ap- 
pear, wherever the nature of the market ſhall 
afford an adequate temptation. It is not alleged 
here, that this ability will materially vary the fo- 
reign ſources of our ſupplies, whatever may be 
the caſe: but it obviates much of the argument 

drawn from the conſideration of credit. 
It is believed, that miſcalculations of the re- 
ſources and faculties of the United States have 
affected the mutual intereſts of this country, and 
of feveral nations, with which we have inter- 
courſe. Many of theſe errours have been touched 
upon in the preceding pages. One more is in- 
tended to be noticed here. It is an opinion, which 
has been maintained, that % United States would 


R a 
be deſtitute of revenue, were any circumſtances 10 
interrupt their Britiſh trade. The importations 


into the United States were very conſiderable in 
the moſt difficult years of the late war. The prize 


goods, and theſe pay duty, were of great value. 


t is certain, that the revenue from foreign and 
domeſtic ſpirits amounts, at this time, to one 
million ſix hundred and fifty thouſand dollars, of 
which a very large part is drawn from ſources 
other than Britiſh. The revenue from wines, 
China goods, and melafles, is entirely from other 
ſources; as thoſe from coffee, ſugar, and cocoa, 
are in a large degree. Ruſſia and the Hanfe towns 
now, and Rotterdam, Amſterdam, Oftend, France, 
and Italy, in tranquil times, would furniſh great 
ſupplies for money and produce, and ſame of 
them for credit. Theſe would yield us revenue 
ol courſe. If unhappily a war were to take place, 
neutral bottoms, with cargoes belonging to them- 
ſelves, would afford large ſupplies, which the po- 
litical claims of Great Britain prevented in the 
revolutionary war. Every European country 
would maintain it's right to trade with Ameri- 
ca *, acknowledged independent by that country, 
which then . upheld a claim to check all inter- 
courſe between her and the foreign world. That 
trade would alſo yield us revenue. So far as the 
manufactures of the United States might diminiſh 
the importations from foreign countries, it is ob- 
vious, that our citizens could well afford to pay a 


proportionate tax. If we ſhould ſave the whole 


value of a bale of linens for example, by mak ing 


it at home, we could have no difficulty in raihng 


or paying one-tenth of it's value in the form of a 
land-tax, or ſome other equitable and reaſonable 
contribution. The modes of revenue of all na- 

: E e 2 tions 


* The armed neutrality, and the preſent armament of Den- 
mark and Sweden, afford ſerious leſſons on this ſubject; as alſo 
the conduct of Portugal and Holland towards the United States. 
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tions are unfolded to us; and we have no reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that our law-makers are leſs liable to 
deviſe original plans of taxation, than thoſe of 
other countries. An uſeful leſſon upon this ſub- 
Jet may be obtained, by confidering how much 
more eaſy and effectual have been the financial 
meaſures of the United States, fince 1786, 178, 


and 1788, than was expected by unwiſe and un- 
kind obſervers in thoſe three years. The ſhort 


queſtion 1s this. Has America the ſubſtance, 
wherewithal to defray the expenſes of her politi- 
cal exiſtence? Let thoſe, who are capable, com- 


pare her preſent operations in every line with 


thoſe of 1775 : and let them alſo compare the pub- 


lic contributions of this happy people with thoſe 


of the nations of the old world ; taking duly into 
view the productions and exportations of each. 
Let them alfo remember, that the depredations 


. © 6 : PE , 
on the Britiſh commerce, in the late war, were 
great indeed; and that the exertions of that day 


could be far exceeded at this time. 
It is highly favourable to the character, the 


energy, and ſafety of the United States, that 
the importation of ſlaves has ceaſed; that the 


increaſe of white population, and gradual eman- 


cipation, have reduced the proportion of thoſe 


unhappy, and once dangerous people, to a very 


' fafe point indeed in the nine middle and north- 
ern ſtates; and that a very extraordinary in- 
creaſe of white population has taken place in 


the ſouthern ſtates. The ſubdiviſion of lands, 
and of all other property, by the recent laws of 


deſcent, facilitates and occahons the ſales of 


farms to the people of the more northern ſtates, 


and to European emigrants; and promotes the 
rapid courſe, by which the whites are overnum- 


bering the blacks. Kentucky, the Southern Ter- 


ritory of Congreſs, the weſtern parts of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas, are not in the 


moſt 
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moſt remote danger of inconyenience from the 
negroes. The low and level counties of Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South- 
Carolina, where the blacks are moſt numerous, 
are ſo near to the ſea, that the tranſportation 
of a force by water, were it unexpectedly to 
become neceſſary, and the collection of the 
neighbouring and interiour militia, would enſure 
the immediate ſuppreſſion of any diſorderly 
movement. The midland and interieur counties 
being inhabited almoſt entirely by whites, no 
refuge could be had there. The number of ſlaves 
in the United States is ſomewhat more than thoſe 
of French St. Domingo; but the white people of 
this country are one hundred times as many as 
the white people of that colony were at the 
commencement of the exiſting diſorders in that 
iſland, and are far more energetic, and better 
armed. . : 

It will be pleaſing to the friends of religious 
liberty to perceive, that no evils whatever have 
reſulted in America from the non-exiſtence of 

an eſtabliſhed church, or from an entire ſepa- 
ration of eccleſiaſtical influence from the civil 
power. | 

It has been ſometimes feared, that the luxuries 
and diſſipations of Europe would be quickly in- 
troduced, with their capital, into the United 
States. Moſt of thoſe, who have come among 
us, have been led hither by ſerious views of ad- 
vantage, or driven by misfortune. Hence it is 
true, that we really have no ſtriking examples 
of diſſipation or expenſe among the families, who 
have choſen America for their home. They have 
been duly ſobered by their plans of emolument, 

or by reflection on the loſſes and difficulties, 
which have conſtrained them to leave their na- 
tive country. It is really true, that they have 

; | rather 
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rather accommodated themſelves to the Ameti. 


can modes of life, than purſued or introduced 
thoſe of Europe. A fact equally beneficial to 
them and to us. It is, however, highly prudent 
to remember, that the United States having be- 
come by their independence in ſome ſenſe. the 
colony of all Europe”, further wholeſome provi- 
ſons in our laws, calculated effeRually to pre- 
vent inconveniencies, which might ariſe from the 
ſudden introduction to power of perſons of every 


variety of character, diſpoſition, and property, 


are truly worthy of legiſlative conſideration. ' But 
while we obey this obvious and ſolemn dictate 
of prudence, let us not ceaſe to be perfectly 
equitable, kind, and generous to thoſe foreign- 
ers who may deſire to fit down among us, and 
particularly let them fully enjoy the rights of 
religion, protection, occupation, profeſſion, and 
property. When the courſe, in which theſe 


ſtates have wiſely marched to the goal of free- 


dom, civil and religious, is duly remembered, it 
will be ſafe to affirm, that no general deſerip- 
tion of foreigners is likely to be an indiſpenſa- 
ble auxiliary to the American people in theſe 
important objects, immediately on their arrival. 


When the wiſdom, which any perſon may have 


brought with him, ſhall be ſufficiently directed 
by his experience and knowledge of thoſe things, 
which belong to our peace, and which concern 
our general intereſts; and when we ſhall have 
manifeſted a ſufficient common intereſt in this 
community; thoſe temporary precautions, which 
prudence may at firſt require, will become unne- 
ceſſary. This principle of caution is not a new 
one. It will be ſatisfactory to prudent men at 
home and abroad, that the conſtitution of the 
United States, and thoſe of the ſeveral . 

l | have 
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bave been framed with conſiderable attention 0 
it's obvious expediency. _ ; e 
It is not unfavourable to the form of govern- 
ment adopted by chis country, that no monar- 
chy in the civilized world, exerciſed over an 
equally numerous people, has been ſo well able 
to maintain internal tranquillity and foreign peace 
in this day of general convulſion and diſorder, 
The recent inſtance of oppoſition to a law of 
the Union has evinced the diſpoſition of the 
people of America to maintain their govern- 
ment, the efficiency of the conſtituted authori- 
ties, and the alacrity of the body of militia of 
four ſeveral ſtates. This prompt exertion will 
be deemed, on ſerious ee no inconſide- 
rable proof of an unalterable determination to 
maintain order and the civil power; when it is 
remembered, that the rejection of a fimilar law 
was attempted in England, within the preſent 
century, and actually effected by tumultuous in- 
fluences on it's legiſlature jiſelf, equal therefore 
to the late diſorders in the ſouth weſtern coun- 
ties of Pennſylvania. - In the United States it 
may be at leaſt affirmed, that the ſecondary con- 
ſideration of a particular mode of revenue has 
been put out of queſtion, in order to maintain 
the primary object of az efficient republican. go- 


o 


vernment. - 
It appears, from a very complete but authen- 
tie note of the veſſels built in the United States 
during the eighteen months following the 21ſt 
day of December, 1792, that they amounted to 
nearly 80,000 tons. The ports of Nantucket, | 
Boſton, Alexandria, the two Wilmingtons, Eden- | 
ton, and (for one year of the time) Baltimore, | 
and ſeveral others of inferiour conſequence, were | | 
not included in the return. The quantity built 
at Philadelphia was 10, 204 tons; although the 
We | 5 e _ epidemic 
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epidemic malady of 1593 ſufpended the buſineſi 
for one entire quarter. The diſtrict of Maine 
appears to have built 15,476 tons, though ſome 
of the returns from it are deficient. During the 
firſt year of the exiſting general government, 
from March 1789, to March 1790, the whole 
fhip-building of the United States was from 17 
to 18,000 tons; and in the ſecond year, ending 
— March 6 791, it was 5 2,000 tons. Such 
as been 7he progreſs, and ſuc is the preſent ate, 
of the firſt of 90 mechanic arts. K 4 5 
It is of ſome importance to the harmony be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, 
that circumſtances of unfavourable difcrimination 
againſt us are gradually wearing out of the ſyſ- 
tems of thoſe countries. An inſtance of this, but 
little noticed 1 in America or Great-Britain, has 
occurred in the regulations of the latter country 
with reſpect to foreign manufactures. Before 
as 1792, no manufactured articles of the Uni- 
States could be imported into that kingdom. 
This exceptionable diſcrimination operated 
againſt us only. On the firſt of that month, the 
annual order of the king of Great-Britain in coun- 
eil legalized the introduction of American ma- 
nufactures upon the footing of the moſt favoured 
foreign nations. The two countries have thus 
Placed each other on an equal ground in that par- 
ticular; excepting that Britain has done that by a 
temporary executive order, which the govern- 
-ment of the United States have done, upon-the 
principles of impartiality, by reiterated legiſlative 
acte. The exiſtence of the late rigid prohibition 
of our manufactures in Great-Britain, though 
formerly of little 1 1mportance, would have -been 
of conſiderable inconvenience to us in the event 
of a war between that country and the maritime 


powers in the north of Europe. Tanned lea- 
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ther, rolled and ſlit iron, ſteel; cannon ball, cord- 
age, and flaxen and hempen yarns for example, 
ſome or all of them, are imported into Great-Bri- 
tain to a large amount from thoſe northern na- 
tions. Theſe articles, on the occurrence of ſuch 
Grain ſpirits, ſtarch, malt, ſoap, candles, tawed 
ſkins, aud other articles, muſt become redundant 
and cheap in the United States, and a fore 

market for them may be found defireable: The 
powers now at war have doubtleſs conſumed no 


à war, we could ſupply to conſiderable advantage: 


{mall value of theſe articles from America during 


the laſt three years. Holland, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, the Hanſe towns, the European ports 
of France, and the colonies of ſeveral nations, 


have received by ordinary importation from the 
Vnited States conſiderable manufaRures of grain, 


of the fat of animals, of wood, of iron, of leather 
and ſkins, of flax and hemp, and of fur. 

Terrifying reports of danger from the Ameri- 
can Indians have been widely circulated in ſome 
foreign countries. It is a fact, however, that 
there is not the moſt remote poſſibility of injury 
from thoſe ſavages to more than a twentieth or 
thirtieth part of the inhabitauts of this country. 


Nineteen in twenty, or twenty-nine in thirty, of 


our people are as free from that danger, as the 
people of Germany, or Great-Britain. All the 
counties on and near the Atlantic ocean, all the 
midland counties, and all the firſt ranges of the 
weſtern counties, are perfectly ſafe, and even un- 
diſturbed. In the unconnected range of frontier 
counties, the inhabitants are often partially alarm- 
ed in the time of an actual Indian war, and it is 
true that they ſometimes ſuffer. But this has lit- 


lle effect upon them, as is proved by facts, which 


ſpeak more ſtrongly than any thing, that can be 
ſaid upon the ſubje\ 7 The old frontier county 
w_ f Wer COmOrge 
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of Cumberland, in Pennſylvania," for example, 
contained, in the year 1960, no more than 1501 
taxable inhabitants, and in the year 19% no more 
than 3521 taxable inhabitants. It had a narrow 
front on the weſtern bank of the river Suſquehan- 
na, and extended thence over the Allegheney 
mountain, beyond the head of the Ohio, to the 
weſtern limits of the ſtate. By a public return 
of 1993 *, it appears, that the counties, erected 


fince. aut of the original county of Cumberland, 


are inhabited by the increaſed number of 24,85 


taxable inhabitants. Four of them, which are 
beyond the Allegheney mountain, and neareſt to 


the Indians, contain nearly one-third more — 
thoſe four which lie between that mountain an 


the river Suſquehanna. Much the moſt populous 


of the whole eight is the county of Waſhington, 
which hes the neareſt to the Indians, and has in 
It near 24,000 inhabitants of all ages and ſexes. 
The great prices of American exports, both 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth and the 
fruits of cultivation, which haye been obtained 
in our home market, during the laſt fix years, 
together with the prodigious increaſe of ſome of 
them, have given an immenſe ſpring to the land- 
ed property and the agricultural intereſts of the 


United States. For example, our whole export 


of flour in 1786, ſuppoſing it to be 300,000 bar- 


rels, at five dollars, has been advanced to nearly 


1,100,000 barrels in 1793 at ſeven dollars. It is 
to be remembered alſo, that as very great improve- 


ments in agricultural ſkill and economy are obvi- 


ouſly practicable in this country, much conſequent 


increaſe may be reaſonably expected. The com- 


merce, which has reſulted from this great natural 
| cauſe, 


See Chapter VI, Book II, for a comparative view of the 


taxable inhabitants of Pennſylvania ag three periods. 
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cauſe, the proſperity of agriculture, 18 of the moſt 
ſatisfactory and unfluQuating kind. Thoſe, wha 
have nearly 800,000 barrels of flour to ſell and 
ſhip in 1793 more than they had in 1786, will 
have ſo much the more to do in their banks, their 
inſurance offices, their counting houſes, their 
tradeſmens ſhops, and on their wharfs; ſo much 
more for their millers to grind and for their coaſt- 
ers to tranſport; ſo much more to employ their 
outward ſhips, and ſo much more to fill their in- 
ward veſſels; and in ſhort, ſo much more of all 
the pleaſing and profitable details of an honeſt, 
intelligent, and flouriſhing commerce, ſolidly 
founded upon, and inſeparably blended with the 
proſperity of the farmer, the planter, the grazier, 
the iron maſter, and the landholder of every de- 
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